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rewrite his seminal 'Book of Shadows'. She records the break with 
Gardner that split his coven, the controversy surrounding Alex 
Sanders, 'King of the Witches' and memories of many other witches 
whom she has known, including the lady called 'Dafo', Robert 
Cochrane, Leslie Roberts and Sybil Leek. 

Doreen Valiente took part in many witchcraft rituals and had 
strange psychic experiences as a result. Described here are the 
clairvoyant communications she received purporting to come from 
'John Brakespeare', an eighteenth-century witch. The Rebirth of 
Witchcraft traces the lineage of the present-day witchcraftjrom its 
forerunners through to modem feminist neo-paganism and the 
new wave of interest in ecology and holistic medicine. 


Cover illustration-. Sketch of a Roman engraved gem depicting Hecate, 
the Greek goddess of witchcraft, bearing the athame and the scourge, the 
tools of the present-day 'Gardnerian' witch, together with a lighted torch, 
signifying that her rituals were held at night. The two serpents probably 
depict positive and negative energies. 
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1 Why Then? 


If the average person were asked, 'When was the last big witch 
trial in Britain?', they would probably reply, 'Oh, I suppose 
about tw r o or three hundred years ago.' They would be wrong. 
It took place at the Old Bailey in 1944. The accused was a 
Spiritualist medium, Helen Duncan. She was charged under 
the Witchcraft Act of 1735, found guilty after a trial which 
lasted for eight days and sentenced to nine months 
imprisonment. 

The recorder's summing-up of the case lasted nearly two 
hours, and in the course of it he is reported as saying: 'If Mrs 
Duncan, by going into a trance or simulating a trance, 
pretended to hold communion with the spirits, that was the 
kind of conjuration which is referred to in the Witchcraft Act. 
The emphasis is on the word "pretend" and the offence, if 
there was an offence, began as soon as it was claimed to do that 
kind of thing.' 

In spite of the recorder's assurance that, 'This prosecution 
does not involve any attack on Spiritualism', it became very 
obvious throughout the trial that it did. Spiritualists found 
themselves in a situation in which they could not defend 
themselves from prosecution whenever the authorities chose 
to make a target of them. Saying that they were not 
pretending' but that their seances were genuine was no 
defence. Abundant evidence of that kind had been offered on 
behalf of Mrs Duncan. It had been brushed aside. Her offer to 
give a test seance had been refused. Evidently, the law was out 
to get her. 

Why? Why was this middle-aged Scotswoman so obnoxious 
to the powers that be when, as the journalist Hannen Swaffer 
pointed out at the time. Lord Dowding, who had led the Air 
Force in the Battle of Britain, was an open supporter of 
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10 The Rebirth of Witchcraft 

Spiritualism and had spoken publicly about the seances he had 
attended? Why were other distinguished people who made no 
secret of their attendance at seances or their Spiritualist beliefs 
not put in the dock? Under the law as it stood, they were 
equally guilty. 

The answer may lie in the words reported as being spoken by 
Chief Constable A.C. West of Portsmouth, where the seance 
that was raided by the police took place: 'In 1941 Mrs Duncan 
was reported for having transgressed the security laws when 
she foretold the loss of one of His Majesty's ships before the 
fact was made public. She is an unmitigated humbug and pest.' 

According to the book The Two Worlds of Helen Duncan by her 
daughter Gena Brealey, it was in 1944, shortly before her arrest, 
that at one of Helen Duncan's seances a young sailor had 
manifested and spoken to his mother, telling her that his ship, 
HMS Barham, had been sunk with a great loss of life. His mother 
protested that this could not be true or she would have been 
notified. 'You will be, mother, three weeks from now,' came the 
reply. 

This prediction proved to be correct to the day. Mrs Duncan 
may have been a pest to the authorities, but she was evidently 
not a humbug. 

However, times had changed since 1735, the date of the Act 
under which Helen Duncan was prosecuted. There were now 
bodies such as the Spiritualists' National Union, who, as soon 
as Helen Duncan was released from prison, began to organize a 
campaign to get the law reformed. They issued a statement 
which included the words: 'Helen Duncan was charged under 
an Act which is antiquated and obsolete. In the course of the 
case, rules relating to procedure and evidence were laid down 
which, in our view, render inevitable the conviction of any 
innocent person similarly placed.' Even such journals as The 
Police Review and The Solicitor expressed disquiet about the 
implications of the verdict. 

Eventually, after World War II had ended, sympathetic 
Members of Parliament agreed that the situation for 
Spiritualists and students of psychic and occult matters 
generally was intolerable in a free society. In June 1951 the 
Fraudulent Mediums Act became law, and the old Witchcraft 
Act was finally repealed. It was an historic moment. The new 
Act stated: 
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Why Then? 

The following enactments are hereby repealed, that is to say - 

(a) the Witchcraft Act, 1735, so far as still in force, and 

(b) section four of the Vagrancy Act, 1824, so far as it extends 
to persons purporting to act as spiritualistic mediums or to 
exercise any powers of telepathy, clairvoyance or other similar 
powers, or to persons who, in purporting so to act or to exercise 
such powers, use fraudulent devices. 

The only circumstances in which a prosecution could be 
brought under the new Act were those in which a deliberate 
fraud was perpetrated for gain. Even then, such proceedings 
could be brought only by or with the consent of the Director of 
Public Prosecutions. The Act did not apply to anything done 
solely for the purpose of entertainment. 

At long last, witches were free to practise and openly 
acknowledge the Old Religion. Whether or not the legislators 
realized this when they passed the Act is doubtful. It was 
generally believed that witchcraft, if it had ever really existed, 
was dead. Anyone who thought this, however, was rapidly to 
be undeceived. 

On 29 July 1951 a popular newspaper, the Sunday Pictorial, 
carried a remarkable story by Allen Andrews with the headline 
'CALLING ALL COVENS'. It referred to the forthcoming 
opening of what was described as 'The Folklore Centre of 
Superstition and Witchcraft' founded by Mr Cecil H. 
Williamson at Castletown in the Isle of Man. The opening was 
to be performed by 'the resident witch' - one Dr Gerald B. 
Gardner, who was described as 'a member of the Southern 
Coven of British Witches'. 

Mr Williamson's plans for a witchcraft centre at the old 
windmill in Castletown had first been noticed by the press back 
in April of that year, when the Sunday Pictorial published a story 
about it by Barrie Harding entitled: 'HE PLANS A JAMBOREE 
FOR THE WITCHES OF THE WORLD.' At that time, however, 
such a gathering of witches would, strictly speaking, have been 
illegal, as the new Act had not yet come into force; but by July 
all was different. Freedom had been gained. 

According to the little brochure issued by Gerald Gardner at 
a later date, after he had taken over the Witches' Mill from Mr 
Williamson: 

The exact age of the old windmill at Castletown, Isle of Man, 
known as The Witches' Mill', is uncertain; but we know that it 
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was there in 1611, as it is mentioned in a court record of that 
date. 

The Mill got its name because the famous Arbory witches 
lived close there, and the story goes that when the old mill was 
burned out in 1848 they used the ruins as a dancing-ground, for 
which, as visitors may see, it was eminently suited; being round 
inside to accommodate the witches' circle, while the remains of 
the stone walls screened them from the wind and from prying 
eyes. 

After being abandoned for many years, the large barns of the 
Mill were taken in 1950 to house the only Museum in the world 
devoted to Magic and Witchcraft ... The only recorded 
execution of a witch in the Isle of Man took place within a short 
distance of the old Mill, when in 1617 Margaret Ine Quane and 
her young son were burned alive at the stake near the Market 
Cross in Castletown ... A memorial to Margaret Ine Quane, and 
to the victims of the witch persecutions in Western Europe, 
whose total numbers have been estimated at nine millions, is in 
the Museum. 


This account is a little disingenuous, as it does not mention 
Cecil Williamson at all. In fact, however, it was Mr Williamson 
who put up the memorial to the victims of the great witch 
persecutions, and it was from him that Gerald Gardner 
subsequently purchased the museum and its contents, 
although Gardner added his own collection to them. 

According to the press stories, Cecil Williamson claimed to 
be on friendly terms with at least a dozen practising witches in 
Britain. When his preparations at the old mill in Castletown 
were complete, he was proposing to send out a call to a coven 
of witches somewhere in the south of England, inviting them to 
come and perform their rites there. One of these witches was a 
woman schoolteacher, another a Civil Servant. They were 
concerned solely with calling upon spirits who could bring 
good will and with carrying out rituals at certain times of the 
year which were connected with fertility. These rituals 
involved dancing in the nude. 

Gerald Gardner was a retired Civil Servant, and his partner, a 
lady whose witch name was Dafo, was a schoolteacher; so it is 
evidently their coven that Mr Williamson was referring to. 
Evidently, also, the invitation was accepted, as we find Gerald 
Gardner performing the opening ceremony. 
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'Of course I'm a witch/ he told his interviewer. 'And I get 
great fun out of it.' 

This was a picture very different from people's conceptions 
of witchcraft at that time. A witch who got fun out of it was 
something new. Witches were all supposed to be evil-doers 
who delighted in putting on spells and curses. They 
worshipped Satan and recited the Lord's Prayer backwards. 
They flew on broomsticks. They crouched over bubbling 
cauldrons full of poisonous brews. And, of course, they had all 
been burned at the stake years ago, and serve them right. 
Whatever was happening now? 

What was happening, as we now know, was the 
phenomenon of the rebirth of witchcraft in modern times, 
something which has now spread world-wide. But why did it 
happen then? 

Society in the 1950s was very different from the way things 
are today. We had just come out of the darkness and horror of 
the Second World War. We had picked up the pieces and were 
starting again. Atomic power was a new and frightening 
development. But, at the same time, people had just fought a 
terrible combat for the preservation of liberty - or so they were 
told. The rather dangerous idea had entered many people's 
heads that perhaps they were entitled to have some of this 
liberty they had heard so much about. The permissive society, 
however, was still a long way off in the future. People were 
very much what the sixties would describe as 'uptight'. 

This particularly applied to anything to do with the occult. 
The witch who, according to Gerald Gardner, had implored 
him not to publicize the coven he had discovered in the area of 
the New Forest, because 'Witchcraft doesn't pay for broken 
windows', knew what she was talking about. Books on the 
occult were difficult to find. Even asking for them in shops 
earned one some odd looks. As for Tarot cards, outside London 
they were practically unobtainable. The same applied to crystal 
balls and other occult paraphernalia. The shops which 
specialize in selling such things today would have been 
unthinkable then. They would probably have been closed 
down by the police in their first week. 

Feminism, too, had never been heard of in its modern sense. 
Women were supposed to be sweet, submissive and generally 
subservient to their male lords and masters - and to like it that 
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way. If anyone had seriously suggested that one day Britain 
would have a woman Prime Minister, they would have been 
laughed at. Of course, women had shown courage and 
capability during the late war; but that was soon conveniently 
forgotten, as it had been after the First World War. They had 
grudgingly been given the vote; but any real change in their 
status or role in society was not even under consideration. 
Now suddenly we were hearing about a pagan cult which had 
priestesses! 

Moreover, these people were not ashamed to tell reporters 
that at their ceremonies they danced in the nude - naked! The 
impact of this frightful revelation can hardly be understood by 
a generation which has become accustomed to page three of 
the popular newspapers, with its display of topless models. 
(The joke is that it was the predecessors of these very papers 
which were most vociferous in denouncing this shocking cult 
which was soon to be described as 'sweeping the country'.) 

Nudity was considered to be obscene. True, there were some 
dreadful people about called 'nudists', but no one would admit 
to knowing one, still less being one. And, of course, when it 
came to sex, nice girls not only didn't, they weren't even 
supposed to know how to. Now here was this strange man, 
Gerald Gardner, saying these awful things and, worse still, 
saying that they were fun! Religion wasn't supposed to be fun. 
Everyone knew that. 

People began to talk about these matters. Attention was 
directed to them as it had not been before. With the fear of the 
old Witchcraft Act lifted, holiday-makers flocked to the Isle of 
Man to see Cecil Williamson's witchcraft museum. The 
popular magazine Illustrated, in its issue dated 27 September 
1952, had a long article entitled 'Witchcraft in Britain'. In it Mr 
Williamson gave many more details about the Old Religion of 
the witches. He told about the four Great Sabbats of 
Hallowe'en, Candlemas, May Eve and Lammas. He described 
the gods whom the witches worshipped - not Satan, but the 
oldest gods of all, the powers of fertility and death. And he 
revealed how, on the night of 1 August 1940, the Sabbat of 
Lammas, seventeen men and women had gathered in a 
clearing in the New Forest to raise a 'cone of power' to prevent 
Hitler from crossing the Channel and invading Britain. 

There was one person who read that article with fascination. 
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That person was myself. I wrote to Mr Williamson, who passed 
on my letter to Gerald Gardner - but that's another story, to be 
told later. I have that old press cutting beside me as I write. It is 
strange to look again at something which changed one's life. 

Before this, however, another event had happened, in 1951. 
On 1 November that year (appropriately the day after 
Hallowe'en) a remarkable book had been published which 
attracted much comment. It was the first edition of The Great 
Beast, John Symonds' biography of Aleister Crowley. Nothing 
like it had been published before. It was the story of a man 
often previously written about in the press and usually 
represented as a kind of human fiend, 'The Wickedest Man in 
the World' or 'The King of Depravity' being typical titles 
bestowed on him by journalists. In some quarters of the occult 
world, however, he was referred to with bated breath as 'The 
Master Therion' (the Great Beast) and regarded as the supreme 
magician of modem times. He himself revelled in both 
descriptions and is said to have been the author of the 
following limerick: 

My name it is Aleister Crowley. 

I'm master of magick unholy. 

Of wand, sword and pentacle. 

Coven, conventicle. 

Nightshade and mandrake and moly. 

Crowley had died in 1947, quite peacefully in a private hotel 
in Hastings at the age of seventy-two. He had been cremated at 
Brighton, where he had managed to raise one last scandal by 
having one of his friends, the novelist Louis Marlow, read 
Crowley's 'Hymn to Pan' from the pulpit of the crematorium 
chapel instead of a Christian funeral service. His ashes were 
sent to his followers in America. 

Most people thought he would soon be forgotten, a mere 
left-over from the days of the Roaring Twenties, as that rather 
flamboyant decade had come to be called before the shadow of 
a really wicked man, Adolf Hitler, had begun to fall over 
Europe. However, Crowley had taken the precaution of 
naming a very readable author, John Symonds, as his literary 
executor. Mr Symonds was neither an awe-stricken devotee 
nor a terrified believer in the powers of darkness. Hence he was 
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well able to handle the material which he duly inherited and to 
produce a book which was the first real study of one of the 
most remarkable personalities of the twentieth century. 

Here for the first time people could read the real-life story of 
a man who had believed in magic (or 'Magick' as he preferred 
to spell it) and who had lived his belief without any death-bed 
disillusion or repentance. Some readers were shocked, but 
many more were fascinated - and visitors to the Witches' Mill 
in the Isle of Man looked with particular interest at the contents 
of one of the show-cases, which contained a charter granted by 
Aleister Crowley to Gerald Gardner to operate a lodge of 
Crowley's magical fraternity, the Ordo Templi Orientis. This 
charter (which is now in the hands of a private collector in the 
USA) was mainly in Gerald Gardner's handwriting, but it bore 
Crowley's signature and a large seal. 

Gerald Gardner had made no secret of his membership of the 
OTO. Back in 1949 he had published a novel called High Magic's 
Aid, on the title-page of which he describes himself as 'SCRIRE. 
O.T.O. 4 = 7.' This was a misprint for his magical motto or 
witch-name 'Scire', the Latin word meaning 'to know'. High 
Magic's Aid is a fascinating historical novel packed with 
information about witchcraft and magic, yet it made little or no 
impact at the time of publication. Evidently the hour had not 
yet come. He had to put what he knew about witchcraft into 
the context of a fictional story because at that time it was still 
illegal. An historical novel set in the area of the New Forest 
centuries ago was one thing. To have said that witchcraft 
rituals were going on in that area in the present day would 
have been quite another. In fact, before the present revival, it 
was not easy to get even good fiction about the occult 
published. In 1938 Dion Fortune had to publish what many 
consider to be her finest novel. The Sea Priestess, herself, 
because no one else would touch it. 

It has been said, however, that nothing can stand in the way 
of an idea whose time has arrived. In 1951 there was a feeling of 
the immanence of a new era. We had entered upon the second 
half of the century. The next year was to see the beginning of a 
new reign, that of Queen Elizabeth II, when people began to 
talk about 'the new Elizabethans'. Ideas which would not have 
got a hearing before were now ready to be given one. Books 
which would not have been published before, like The Great 
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Beast, were being read. Moreover, its readers were learning 
that the magical rituals conducted by Aleister Crowley and his 
followers were not mere senseless depravity. They had a 
purpose and a meaning. Behind them, moreover, were a theory 
and a technique which had been handed down over many 
years. 'Magick is the Science and Art of causing Change to 
occur in conformity with Will,' said Crowley - a definition 
which at once removes it from the realm of superstition and 
folklore. Instead it becomes something living and relevant to 
the present day, something age-old and yet new and exciting. 

1 eople felt this and wanted to know more. 

These, then, were in my opinion the three factors which 
concurred in the year 1951 to begin the rebirth of witchcraft in 
modern times: firstly, the repeal of the Witchcraft Act* 
secondly, the opening of the Witches' Mill at Castletown, Isle 
of Man; thirdly, the renewed interest in magic and the occult 
generally which was stirred up by the publication of John 
Symonds book The Great Beast. Three has from time 
immemorial been a magical number. The triangle is a symbol of 
manifestation and hence is drawn outside the circle of the 
magician in order to provide a place for the evoked spirit to 
mamfest 'unto visible appearance', as the old rituals say. The 
visible appearance had begun; but there had been preparation 
for that appearance beforehand. By whom and in what way 
we shall examine in the next chapter. 
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The Forerunners 


Coming events, they say, cast their shadows before them. The 
rebirth of witchcraft had been foreshadowed by the appearance 
of a number of writers on the subject who had something new 
to say about it. The lineage of modern witchcraft is traceable. 
Probably the first major influence in relatively modern times is 
that of Charles Godfrey Leland (1824-1903). 

Leland was a splendid, larger-than-life character who was 
one of the great pioneers of the study of folklore. He was born 
in Philadelphia but travelled extensively and was equally at 
home in Germany, France, Britain and Italy. He could mix with 
Red Indians or gypsies as easily as with the learned savants who 
attended the International Folklore Congresses of Paris, 
London and Rome. His own life was an adventurous one. He 
was in Paris in 1848 and took an active part in the revolution of 
that year, when he was a romantic, swashbuckling young 
student at the Sorbonne. Later, in his own country, he saw 
more serious military service in the American Civil War and 
was present at the Battle of Gettysburg. After the war he went 
prospecting for oil in what was then very wild country in 
Tennessee. He wrote of this episode: 'My war experience had 
made me reckless of life, and speculation was firing every 
heart.' However, no great find of oil ensued, only further 
wanderings into what was then the Wild West, a meeting with 
the famous General Custer at Fort Harker and initiation into 
the tribe of the Kaw Indians. By this time he had found his real 
business in life as a writer and journalist. Leland's book of 
comic verse. The Breitmann Ballads, made him famous; but he 
wrote prolifically upon many subjects. There are fifty-five 
entries in the bibliography of his published books. Those most 
relevant to the study of witchcraft are: Gypsy Sorcery and 
Fortune-Telling (1891), Etruscan-Roman Remains in Popular 
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Tradition (1893), Legends of Florence (1895-6), and Aradia, or the 
Gospel of the Witches (1899). 

This last book has probably been the most influential and 
most remarkable of all his writings. How it came to be written is 
as follows, according to his own account and that of his 
biographer and niece, Elizabeth Robins Pennell. It was in 1888, 
when Charles Godfrey Leland was living with his wife Isabel in 
Florence, that: 

He was initiated into the Witch-Lore of the Romagna, an 
initiation that was to bear fruit in a whole series of books ... In 
his prowls about Florence he had met, by chance, a woman 
whom he always called Maddalena when he wrote of her, so 
that I hesitate to give her real name, and Maddalena she will 
remain ... Among his manuscript notes I find a description of 
Maddalena as 'a young woman who would have been taken for 
a Gypsy in England, but in whose face, in Italy, I soon learned to 
know the antique Etruscan, with its strange mysteries, to which 
was added the indefinable glance of the Witch. She was from 
the Romagna Toscana, born in the heart of its unsurpassingly 
wild and romantic scenery, amid cliffs, headlong torrents, 
forests and old legendary castles. I did not gather all the facts for 
a long time, but gradually found that she was of a witch family, 
or one whose members had, from time immemorial, told 
fortunes, repeated ancient legends, gathered incantations and 
learned how to intone them, prepared enchanted medicines, 
philtres or spells. As a girl, her witch grandmother, aunt, and 
especially her stepmother brought her up to believe in her 
destiny as a sorceress, and taught her in the forests, afar from 
human ear, to chant in strange prescribed tones, incantations or 
evocations to the ancient gods of Italy, under names but little 
changed, who are now known as folletti, spiriti, fate, or lari - the 
Lares or household goblins of the ancient Etruscans.' 

Just what Leland's relations with Maddalena were has been a 
subject of speculation among subsequent writers. He himself 
says that he became 'intimately acquainted' with her, a remark 
which has caused some to suggest that she was his mistress. 
However, Leland was in his sixties and happily married, nor is 
there any suggestion in his biography that he was ever a 
womanizer (though admittedly it was written by his devoted 
niece). I do not think that Leland intended by this phrase the 
implication that has been read into it. A study of his life and 
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writings shows that he was fascinated by everything strange 
and unknown, by all the byways of human life and their 
inhabitants, such as gypsies, witches and vagabonds of all 
kinds and the colourful legends and beliefs they treasured up 
as traditional lore. This is what charmed him about Maddalena, 
while she in her turn was pleased to find an educated man who 
did not mock at her beliefs or try to convert her to his religion, 
but treasured the old lore as she did and wanted to record it, so 
that it should not be lost. 

Leland himself says of the manuscript of Aradia: 'So long ago 
as the year 1886 I learned that there was in existence a 
manuscript setting forth the doctrines of Italian witchcraft, and 
I was promised that, if possible, it should be obtained for me. In 
this I was for a time disappointed. But having urged it on 
Maddalena, my collector of folklore, while she was leading a 
wandering life in Tuscany, to make an effort to obtain or 
recover something of the kind, I at last received from her, on 
January 1st, 1897, from Colie, Val d'Elsa, near Siena, the MS. 
entitled Aradia, or the Gospel of the Witches.' 

The manuscript was in Maddalena's handwriting. Leland 
says: 'I do not know definitely whether my informant derived a 
part of these traditions from written sources or oral narration, 
but believe it was chiefly the latter ... I have not seen my 
collector since the Gospel' was sent to me. I hope at some 
future time to be better informed.' However, it does not seem 
that he ever saw Maddalena again. By 1897 his health was 
failing, though his mind was as bright as ever. But he was no 
longer capable of the wanderings in search of strange things 
and unusual people that had been his delight. He saw Aradia 
and four other books appear in print, with another in the hands 
of the publisher, before his death in March 1903. 

We have, therefore, to take Aradia as we find it, as recorded 
by Maddalena with Leland's comments. Although Maddalena 
could read and write, she can have had little opportunity for 
education. Hence the manuscript is a strange and jumbled 
mixture - sometimes, indeed, one wonders if the jumbling is 
deliberate. Nevertheless, a picture emerges from it of an 
ancient and secret cult. La Vecchia Religione, 'the Old Religion', 
with its distinctive beliefs and practices, time-worn until it has 
become like some ruined building of olden days with its last 
remaining stones gilded by the setting sun. 
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The basic belief of this religion was that the first and most 
powerful deity was feminine - the goddess Diana. 'Diana was 
the first created before all creation; in her were all things; out of 
herself, the first darkness, she divided herself; into darkness 
and light she was divided. Lucifer, her brother and son, herself 
and her other half, was the light.' This might be called the key 
sentence of the whole teaching; and students of comparative 
religion will recognize at once its great antiquity, of much 
greater age than Christianity. Yet it was written down by a 
semi-literate Italian peasant woman at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The word Lucifer is simply Latin for 'light-bearer'. Yet it has 
evidently become confused with the Christian idea of Satan, 
represented as a rebel archangel who fell from Heaven. This 
concept is, I think, something that has become grafted on to a 
much older story. 'The god of the old religion becomes the 
devil of the new.' The Christian Devil, with his horns, hoofs 
and tail, is simply another version of the great and ancient god 
Pan, who in his turn was derived distantly from the old Horned 
God of the painted caves. He is the male element in nature, the 
principle of fire, the sun and the phallus. It will be seen how the 
two original principles of light and darkness in the witches' 
legend correspond to the Chinese concept of the primordial 
Yang and Yin in the 1 Ching. They are also akin to Chokmah and 
Binah upon the Qabalistic Tree of Life. 

The legend goes on to say that Diana had by her brother 
Lucifer 'who had fallen', a daughter whom she named Aradia. 
Pitying the sufferings of the poor and oppressed at the hands 
of their masters, she sent Aradia upon earth to be the first witch 
and to teach witchcraft to those who would learn, thus setting 
up a secret cult in opposition to Christianity. This represents 
witchcraft as the religion of the peasants, the pagani or 
country-folk, while the Christian Church of that day was quite 
definitely on the side of the feudal lords and the upper classes 
generally - the situation which actually existed in the Middle 
Ages. 

Aradia told her followers that, after she had departed from 
this world, 'once in the month, and when the moon is full' they 
should hold a secret meeting to worship Diana. At this meeting 
both men and women should be naked, 'as the sign that ye are 
truly free'. They should dance and sing and then extinguish the 
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lights and make love in the darkness, 'the game of Benevento'. 
This is the meeting which became known elsewhere in Europe 
as the Esbat, from the old French word s'esbattre, meaning 'to 
frolic'. 

At this merry meeting, a sacred meal was to be eaten 
consisting of cakes and wine. The cakes were to be made of 
flour, wine, salt and honey. All the ingredients were first to be 
consecrated, then mixed and formed into the shape of crescent 
moons and baked, with a final incantation to Diana. (At this 
point I think the text of the Witches' Gospel has become 
jumbled, perhaps even deliberately 'pied', because the 
consecrations given also contain an old Italian nursery rhyme 
about the Queen of the Fireflies and a long conjuration to Cain, 
who is supposed to be imprisoned in the moon. This is a very 
old folk-tale, alluded to by Dante in his Divine Comedy, that the 
figure of a man carrying a bundle of sticks may be seen upon 
the face of the full moon. He is the original 'Man in the Moon' 
and is identified with Cain, though the story is probably 
pre-Christian.) 

More legends and folk-magic follow, telling how to make 
charms for good luck and to avert the evil eye. The whole 
manuscript is a fascinating collection of scraps of folklore, 
evidently by different hands originally and from various 
sources, yet all with the same theme: La Vecchia Religione, the 
Old Religion, which evidently really is a religion and not 
merely a collection of superstitions. Its female Messiah, Aradia, 
is identified by Leland with Herodias, though in his book 
Etruscan-Roman Remains in Popular Tradition he suggests that 
there was an older Herodias, the counterpart of Lilith, the 
legendary first wife of Adam, after whom the Herodias of the 
New Testament, the wife of King Herod, was named. A church 
decree of the tenth century, attributed to the Council of 
Ancyra, mentions Diana and Herodias as the goddesses of the 
witches. Leland quotes Paulus Grillandus in his Treatise on 
Witches (1547) as saying that witches '... think that Diana and 
Herodias are true goddesses, so deeply are they involved in the 
error of the pagans'. 

Remarkable as Leland's discoveries were, they created no 
great interest in 1899, the year in which Aradia was first 
published. The two great interests in occultism then were the 
Theosophical Society, with its emphasis on the wisdom of the 
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East, and the Order of the Golden Dawn, which claimed 
descent from the Rosicrucians. The members of these 
fraternities were educated people of the leisured classes. The 
men were usually Freemasons. The ladies were cultured and 
artistic. They would not have mingled with gypsies on some 
wind-swept heath in the way Leland was accustomed to do. 
Moreover, they were extremely concerned to avoid the label of 
witchcraft being placed upon the occult sciences; and with 
good reason, in view of its illegality. 

It was not until the twentieth century had begun and the 
world had seen the great and catastrophic changes brought 
about by the First World War that a society very different from 
that of Leland's day was shown a new concept of the real 
meaning of witchcraft. It came from the pen of a remarkable 
woman, Margaret Alice Murray of University College, London. 
Dr Murray's main career was that of an Egyptologist, and her 
interest in witchcraft was really a sideline. She happened to be 
staying at Glastonbury when someone - she never revealed 
who - suggested to her that witchcraft was really the remains 
of a pre-Christian religion concerned with fertility. Dr Murray 
was intrigued by this idea from the point of view of her other 
great interest, anthropology. She began to examine the evidence 
and in 1921 published a book which stirred up a good deal of 
controversy. It was called The Witch-Cult in Western Europe. 

In brief. Dr Murray discarded all the old notions which had 
identified witchcraft with Satanism and devil-worship. Instead, 
she referred to witchcraft as the Dianic cult, pointing out that 
the name Diana was found throughout Western Europe as being 
that of the female deity of the witches. Curiously enough, 
however, she does not mention Leland's works but goes 
further back to the early Church decree attributed to a General 
Council of Ancyra (sometimes called the Canon Episcopi) which 
eventually became a part of the Church's Canon Law. Its actual 
date is doubtful, but for many years it represented the Church's 
official teaching about witchcraft. It seems to have been first 
published circa AD 906 and refers to the heretical beliefs of 
'certain wicked women' who were deluded by Satan into 
believing that on certain nights they rode through the sky with 
Diana, the goddess of pagans, whom they worshipped and 
obeyed as their mistress. Later, the name of Herodias was 
added to that of Diana. 
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This old piece of Canon Law shows two things. Firstly, that 
the deity of the witches was not Satan but Diana and later her 
daughter Herodias, probably a younger version of herself. 
Secondly, that there were certain fixed festivals of the witch 
religion. Dr Murray quoted these as May Eve and November 
Eve and what she called 'the cross-quarter-days', 2 February 
and 1 August. These dates are known to us as Walpurgis Night 
(30 April) and Flallowe'en (31 October), both traditionally 
associated with the festivals of witches. The other two days are 
Candlemas (2 February) and Lammas (1 August). May Eve is 
also known as Beltane, from Celtic words meaning 'bright fire', 
as it was traditionally celebrated with bonfires, though this 
name is also given to Midsummer in Celtic countries for the 
same reason. Present-day witches observe all four of these 
ritual occasions as their Great Sabbats. 

The witch traditions of Italy as recorded by Charles Godfrey 
Leland say nothing about these four Great Sabbats, recording 
only the full moon meetings. These meetings are also referred 
to by Margaret Murray, who calls them Esbats. She regarded 
them as being the small meetings of the local coven, whereas 
the Sabbats might be the occasion of a gathering of several 
covens. However, she does not mention any connection 
between the Esbat and the full moon, seeming to regard them 
as being held at any time that suited the witches. 

The main emphasis of Dr Murray's book was on the 
importance in the cult of the idea of the periodic sacrifice of a 
human representative of the witches' god. The male leader of 
the coven was regarded as being such a representative. On the 
occasion of the Great Sabbats he appeared before his followers 
dressed in his 'grand array' of animal skins and a horned 
helmet or mask, recalling the very ancient pictures found in the 
painted caves of the Stone Age. Dr Murray later developed this 
theme further in her subsequent book The God of the Witches 
(1931). 

This suggestion that the 'Devil' who was supposed to appear 
in person at the witches' Sabbats was really a man in a ritual 
disguise was one of the pointers given to Dr Murray by her 
unknown informant at Glastonbury. It proved to be a key 
which unlocked the door of the whole mystery. The Christians 
called him the Devil and the witches seem eventually to have 
accepted this term also. It is notable in this connection that the 
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Romany gypsy word for God is Devel or Duvel, according to the 
gypsy expert George Borrow, who compares it with the 
Sanskrit Deva, meaning 'God'. Chambers' Twentieth Century 
Dictionary derives our word 'deity' from the Latin Deus and the 
Sanskrit Deva. The latter word is given as meaning 'a shining 
one, a god'. We recall Lucifer, the consort of Diana, in Aradia: 
The Gospel of the Witches. 

The sacrifice of the Divine King, or human representative of 
the god of a particular cult, was a theme much written about by 
anthropologists ever since Sir James Frazer's great work The 
Golden Bough. It had long been recognized that the stories of the 
death of such divine figures as Osiris, Tammuz, Adonis and 
Attis were myths of such ritual slayings, which were believed 
in more ancient and barbaric times to renew the life-power and 
fertility of the earth. It had even been daringly (for those days) 
suggested that the story of the crucifixion of Jesus was also the 
story of the ritual death of the god-man. In 1925 the 
distinguished Masonic writer J.S.M. Ward, presented in his 
intriguing and now rare book Wlto was Hiram Abiff? the idea 
that the central figure of the Masonic legend about the 
murdered Master Mason was also derived from this primordial 
ritual of human sacrifice. 

However, when Dr Murray suggested that the deaths of 
actual historical personages such as Joan of Arc, Gilles de Rais 
and (later, in The God of the Witches) the English king William 
Rufus were examples of such sacrificial killings, the reaction 
was mainly one of derision and outrage. In 1954, she developed 
this theme even further in her last book on the subject. The 
Divine King in England. In this she suggested that the tradition 
of periodic sacrifice, derived from the old religion of the witch 
cult, had continued in the English royal family down to about 
the time of James I. This, she believed, was the real explanation 
for many episodes in English history; for instance, the death of 
Thomas a Becket, who had died as a substitute for the king 
himself. 

Another suggestion that aroused much controversy and 
opposition was Dr Murray's idea that the witch cult in Britain 
was organized into covens of thirteen people, the traditional 
'devil's dozen'. This, it seemed, might well be the real reason 
for the superstitious dread of the number thirteen. The number 
was actually twelve persons and their leader. This was not, as 
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had been suggested before, a mockery of Jesus and his twelve 
disciples. The peculiar sacredness of the number thirteen was 
pre-Christian. Just why Dr Murray's insistence that the witch 
cult was organized, however fragmented such organization 
may have become in later years, should have aroused the ire of 
other scholars to such an extent is hard to see. She gives a 
number of historical instances of groups of thirteen people in 
the history of British witchcraft. But, of course, organization 
implies the possibility of survival. Perhaps people found this 
disturbing. 

Another sidelight on the argument is provided by a comment 
made by Richard Deacon in his book Matthew Hopkins: Witch 
Finder General : But while it is doubtful whether witchcraft in 
East Anglia, or in most other parts of England, was ever as 
organised as Dr Margaret Murray suggests, it is equally certain 
that the negative attitude of some of her critics is too dogmatic 
and lacking in imagination. The truth is that Dr Murray's 
anthropological and sensitive approach to the subject, allied to 
some genuine "field-work", caused some jealousy among her 
male colleagues in the academic sphere.' 

The next major influence upon the revival of interest in 
British witchcraft, after Margaret Murray, was the 1946 
publication of a strange and fascinating book by the poet 
Robert Graves, called The White Goddess. Since its first 
publication amended and enlarged editions have appeared to 
satisfy the considerable interest it aroused; an interest which 
seems rather unusual for what its author described as 'A 
historical grammar of poetic myth'. It does not sound like an 
epoch-making book, but it was. 

In this book, Robert Graves' main contention is that the 
original deity worshipped in Europe and the countries around 
the Mediterranean was not a god but a goddess. She was the 
goddess of the moon and of poetry; hence the language of 
poetic myth was originally hers. The original poetic theme was 
the story of the birth, life, death and rebirth of the god of the 
waxing year, the sun in springtime, who contended with his 
brother, the god of the waning year, the power of darkness, for 
the love of the great goddess of nature who was at once their 
mother, their bride and she who received them in death, 
bringing them in turn to rebirth again. The goddess was 
personified as appearing in triple form like the moon which 
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represented her in the sky. She was the young maiden of the 
new moon, the glorious lady of the full moon and the wise old 
crone of the waning moon. The evidence given in a Scottish 
witch trial in 1597, which Graves quotes, described her very 
well, though it actually refers to her human representative, the 
Queen of Elphen, who had 'a grip of all the craft'. In other 
words, she was the female leader of the coven, the high 
priestess, and the record says of her: 'The queen is very 
pleasant and will be old and young when she pleases; she 
makes any king whom she pleases and lies with any she likes.' 

This is, in fact, the description of the free, independent 
woman so detested by patriarchal morality throughout the 
ages, right back to the Sumerian goddess Lilith who became in 
Jewish legend the she-devil who was the first wife of Adam and 
left him because she refused to obey him. It is not the 'liberated' 
woman, because women had not yet been enslaved. The 
archetypal Great Goddess reigned before any male gods were 
recognized. The subsequent history of religious thought, as 
Robert Graves made clear in his book, is that of the take-over by 
patriarchy as humanity became more and more warlike and 
less devoted to being at peace with nature. 

Throughout the book. Graves accepts the witch cult as being 
the remains of the primitive goddess-worshipping religion, just 
as Margaret Murray did. It will be remembered that she 
described witchcraft as 'the Dianic cult'. Like Margaret Murray 
also, he recognizes the part played in primitive society (and in 
some societies which were not so primitive) by the sacrifice of 
the god's representative, the Divine King. 

Graves traces the origin of the witches' magical number 
thirteen to the fact that there are thirteen lunar months of 
twenty-eight days each to a solar year, with one day over. 
Hence there are roughly thirteen full moons to each year and 
thus thirteen full moon Esbats. Twenty-eight is the usual 
number of days in a woman's menstrual cycle, which in olden 
times was regarded as sacred rather than 'unclean' as it later 
became under the rule of patriarchal religion. In primitive 
thought, women, menstruation and the moon were linked 
together in a subtle, magical manner. The word 'menstruation', 
is derived from the Greek mene, the moon. 

The way in which Robert Graves came to write this book, 
according to him, was unusual. It took the form of 'a sudden 
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overwhelming obsession which compelled him to suspend 
work on the historical novel he had set out to write, in favour of 
discovering the inner meaning of a mysterious old Welsh poem 
called The Battle of the Trees. In three weeks, he tells us, he had 
written a 70,000-word book, called at first The Roebuck in the 
Thicket but which eventually became The White Goddess. His 
mind worked so furiously, he says, under the influence of this 
inspiration, that his pen could scarcely keep pace with it. There 
seems to be something here involving psychic powers, 
although Graves assures his readers: 'I am no mystic: I avoid 
participation in witchcraft, spiritualism, yoga, fortune-telling, 
automatic writing and the like ... I belong to no religious cult, 
no secret society, no philosophical sect.' 

This happened in 1944, when Graves was living in the 
Devonshire village of Galmpton, instead of his usual residence 
in Majorca, which he had left on account of the war. It seems to 
have been a place where witchcraft traditions still lingered, 
because in the book Graves refers to the powers of the black 
rod made of blackthorn wood which was carried as a 
walking-stick by local witches. One wonders about the 
possibility of a poet's sensitivity tuning in, without his 
conscious realization, to the lingering psychic traces of the Old 
Religion in Devonshire. 

While public attention was being drawn to the survival of the 
Old Religion by writers such as Robert Graves, Margaret 
Murray and Charles Godfrey Leland, something secret and 
magical was going on in certain private circles. These were the 
occult fraternities which had derived their existence from the 
Order of the Golden Dawn, already referred to. The most 
influential of these was that which was founded by Violet Firth, 
later known as Mrs Penry-Evans and still better known by her 
pen-name, Dion Fortune. Her magical order was called the 
Fraternity of the Inner Light. Founded in 1927, it still exists, 
although after Dion Fortune's death in 1946 it became 'under 
new management' and nowadays bears little resemblance to 
what it was in the days of its founder. 

In recent years, a good deal more has become known about 
Dion Fortune and her fraternity, now called the Society of the 
Inner Light. Two biographies of her have recently been 
published: Priestess: The Life and Magic of Dion Fortune, by Alan 
Richardson (1987) and The Story of Dion Fortune, as Told to 
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Charles Fielding and Carr Collins (1985). Alan Richardson has also 
edited and published a remarkable book of great importance in 
understanding the working of a real magical fraternity, entitled 
Dancers to the Gods: The Magical Records of Charles Seymour and 
Christine Hartley, 1937-1939 (1985). 

From these books we have been able to learn what really went 
on behind the closed doors of an occult order which was 
devoted to a potent form of white magic and which believed 
itself to be in touch with the group soul of the British nation. The 
members of the Fraternity of the Inner Light also believed 
themselves to be guided by a number of powerful discarnate 
entities, whom they regarded as 'Masters' dwelling upon the 
Inner Planes and taking a benevolent interest in the progress of 
humanity. These, however, were not the mysterious Oriental 
adepts beloved of the Theosophical Society but such known 
historical personages as Thomas More and Lord Eldon, who had 
been Chancellor of England in the reign of George III and 
George IV. 

The question of the reality of guidance by 'Masters' and of 
who or what such 'Masters' really are is still a very vexed one 
among occultists. I do not propose to go into it here, though I 
cannot refrain from recalling how in my early days as a student 
of the occult I rendered myself persona non grata to a Theosophi¬ 
cal group by asking why they were all Masters - why weren't 
there any Mistresses? I regret that I have never yet received a 
satisfactory answer to this question, though I find it hard to 
believe that sexism exists upon the Inner Planes. 

The relevance of the Fraternity of the Inner Light and its 
teachings to the subject of the rebirth of witchcraft is that there 
were two very distinct sides to it. It was both Christian and 
pagan. As we can now see from her biographies, this was a 
reflection of the personality of Dion Fortune herself. She created 
in her books the famous and powerful figure of the pagan 
priestess Morgan Le Fay, as shown in her occult novels The Sea 
Priestess and Moon Magic, both of which are replete with pagan 
magical lore. But she also ran a section of the Inner Light which 
was called 'The Guild of the Master Jesus' and which celebrated 
the rites of a kind of mystical Christianity. Her intention of 
reconciling the two sides, pagan and Christian, was sincere, but 
ultimately it did not work. Those in the society who represented 
the pagan side of things either left or were pushed out. 
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Among these was the man who has come to be known as 
The Forgotten Mage', surely one of the most remarkable of real 
pagan occultists of modern times. Known until recently only by 
the initials 'F.P.D.' with which he signed his essay 'The Old 
Religion - A Study in the Symbolism of the Moon Mysteries', 
which was published in The New Dimensions Red Book edited by 
Basil Wilby in 1968, his real identity has now been revealed in 
the books about Dion Fortune and her fraternity referred to 
above. His name was Charles Richard Foster Seymour. Born in 
Ireland in 1880, he was a professional soldier for most of his 
life, retiring with the rank of colonel. He joined the Fraternity of 
the Inner Light in the 1930s, taking as his magical name the 
family motto Toy Pour Devoid, 'Faith for Duty'. A collection of 
the essays which he wrote in the private magazine of the 
Fraternity of the Inner Light has recently been published 
under the title of The Forgotten Mage. These and the essay 
referred to above should be required reading for everyone 
today who professes to be a witch or a pagan. Yet he died in 
1943 practically unknown outside his own small circle and has 
remained so until now. His magical records cease in the early 
part of 1939, when the shadow of World War II had already 
begun to fall over Britain and he was once more called upon to 
serve his country. 

In Dancers to the Gods, Alan Richardson says of F.P.D.'s essay 
'The Old Religion': 'In many ways it is a piece of writing which 
is years ahead of its time, prefiguring many of the trends in 
magic today.' This, in my opinion, is true of most of F.P.D.'s 
work, which is probably why he was disapproved of and 
ultimately frozen out by some of the people in the Fraternity of 
the Inner Light. 

F.P.D. shows himself in his essays to be well acquainted with 
the work of Charles Godfrey Leland and Margaret Murray. In 
'The Ancient Nature Worship', which appeared in June 1937, 
he says: 'The witch-hunting of the fourteenth to eighteenth 
centuries was an effort to stamp out an old religion surviving 
from pre-Christian days. Its sin was that it celebrated with joy 
and laughter the great nature festivals.' He was deeply learned 
in the Egyptian and Greek traditions, but his great source of 
inspiration was the Celtic traditions of the British Isles and the 
Celtic gods and goddesses of nature, such as Cemunnos, the 
Homed One and Dana, the Great Mother. Both of these deities 
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are invoked by present-day witches, most of whom have been 
quite unaware until now that back in the 1930's this old, 
learned and rather lonely man was working with a chosen few 
priestesses and opening the gates through which they have 
subsequently passed. 

I am not suggesting that F.P.D. took part in witchcraft rituals 
such as are known today but rather that he and his co-workers 
opened the ways upon the Inner Planes which enabled 
present-day developments to take place. It is very tempting to 
wonder if he and Gerald Gardner ever met. I have no definite 
information upon this point; but it is known that both F.P.D. 
and his co-worker and priestess Christine Hartley were 
members of Co-Masonry since 1941. Gerald Gardner and his 
priestess Dafo were also Co-Masons, and Dafo remained so 
after she had ceased to work actively with Gerald. 

At the present time, one can only speculate about this. There 
is, however, a coincidence revealed in F.P.D.'s magical record 
which I found startling. His entry for 21 June 1938 contains the 
sentence: 'I got the idea of linking the old symbolism of 
indigenous women's mysteries with the pagan mysteries of 
England right down to the present day and through the 
witchcraft period.' This seems to have been the idea upon 
which he based his essay 'The Old Religion'. It was upon 15 
June 1938 that the Rosicrucian Theatre was opened at 
Christchurch, the story of which I have told elsewhere, in my 
contribution to Stewart and Janet Farrar's book The Witches' 
Way. In brief, it was through this theatre and the people who 
were associated with it that Gerald Gardner first encountered 
the New Forest witch coven into which he was eventually 
initiated. 

Even more startling is Christine Hartley's magical record for 
28 June 1938: 'Started when I walked over the threshold of the 
house and felt witchcraft all round me. Went upstairs 
extremely desirous of being a witch. When we had settled 
down I kept getting little pictures of Ishtar worship through the 
ages, the most constant being one of silhouetted witches in 
pointed hats and ragged skirts dancing round a fire. Then it 
seemed to focus a little more steadily and I was aware of the 
goddess standing before us mistily veiled.' 

In other words, at the very time when Gerald Gardner first 
made the contact which has led ultimately to the physical 
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reappearance of the Old Religion in the present day, these two 
practising magicians were making the same contact upon the 
Inner Planes. He was living on the edge of the New Forest in 
what was then Hampshire. They were in London. Coinci¬ 
dence? I do not think so. I think that in that midsummer month 
of 1938 something was stirring upon the Inner Planes because 
its time had come. The people through whom it came were not 
the instigators of this new magical current. They were the 
channel through which it flowed. 
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3 Gerald Gardner 


Just after the autumn equinox of 1952 I went up to our comer 
newsagent's shop and bought a magazine. It was a popular 
weekly called Illustrated and it contained an article entitled 
Witchcraft in Britain' by Allen Andrews. I was already keenly 
interested in the occult and had some experience of 
Spiritualism and Theosophy; but what really interested me was 
magic. Information on the subject was, however, very hard to 
come by. Those who knew anything about it would not only 
refuse to help an outsider, especially a woman: I found that 
they would actively hinder one's quest if they could. 

I found Dion Fortune's remark in her book The Mystical 
Qabalah to be only too true, namely that present-day initiates 
had put all the knowledge into a secret box and then sat on the 
lid. I had been fortunate, however, to get a copy of the 1948 
reprint of this book. In it I found that the previously 
unpublished secret knowledge had been published by the 
notorious Aleister Crowley. This aroused my interest in him, so 
that, when John Symonds' biography of him appeared, I read it 
with close attention. 

Another very fortunate discovery was that the local reference 
library, of all places, had a copy of Aleister Crowley's then 
privately printed and rare book, Magick in Theory and Practice. 
How on earth it got there I shall never know. I believe it was 
removed once the library authorities realized what it was; but it 
stayed there long enough for me to copy from it what was then 
a revelation, namely the real correspondences of the cards of 
the Tarot to the Hebrew alphabet and the signs of the Zodiac, 
the planets and the elements. 

I shall never forget how I rode home on the bus glowing with 
triumph. I remember looking at the sunset clouds in their glory 
and knowing somehow that I was destined for a career in 
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magic. In spite of all the snubs and of all the wasted hours 
sitting in boring lectures listening to what I knew was 
nonsense, at last I had got somewhere. After reading through 
volumes of platitudinous piffle written by those who had 
pretended to knowledge, I had seen among the rubbish the 
gleam of gold. 

The fact that I felt like this is the measure of how different 
things were then from the way they are today. In those days, if 
you were not wealthy enough to be able to buy expensive 
second-hand esoteric books, knowledge of the occult, except in 
its most popular phases, was simply not available to you unless 
you were as lucky as I had been. The idea of putting such 
information into paperback books had never been heard of. 
Moreover, I remember, when such paperback books did 
eventually start coming on the market, hearing a certain lady 
who lectured on occultism saying how much she deplored this, 
because it meant that knowledge was 'getting into the wrong 
hands'. Just why those which had the most money in them 
should be the right hands was not clear to me then, nor is it 
now. 

However, both Dion Fortune and Aleister Crowley were 
dead; and it seemed to me, rightly or wrongly, that the spirit of 
their esoteric orders had died with them. I had read the books 
of Charles Godfrey Leland, Margaret Murray and Robert 
Graves, but until I saw the article in Illustrated, I had never had 
any real reason to believe that the witch cult was still active in 
Britain, or that I could contact it. 

At the time when I saw this article I was living with my 
husband in Bournemouth, a place of which sufficient 
description was given by the comedian A1 Read when he said 
that Bournemouth was the place where millionaires went to die 
and then forgot what they had come there for. It may have 
changed since those days; but I believe it still returns the 
biggest Tory vote in Britain. My husband was a refugee from 
the Spanish Civil War, who had gone on to fight with the Free 
French forces against Hitler. He had been badly wounded at 
the Battle of Narvik and allowed to leave the forces and take a 
civilian job. I had met and married him during the war and we 
went to Bournemouth, where he worked as a chef. In spite of 
his war record, he was regarded as a foreigner and therefore a 
lower form of life. So was I, for having married him. This gave 
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m e what I suppose is the valuable experience of knowing what 
it is like to be on the receiving end of racism. 

However, Bournemouth had one great advantage. It was not 
tar from the New Forest, which was mentioned in the Illustrated 

n t u, b ? g the meetin §-P lac e of the 'Southern Coven of 
British Witches'. I realized that, although the article mainly 
described Mr Cecil Williamson's recently opened Museum of 
Magic and Witchcraft on the Isle of Man, there was a chance 
that witchcraft was still going on a good deal nearer to me than 
that. Indeed, the article claimed that witchcraft groups existed 
at a number of places around the south coast of Britain and in 
Liverpool, Barnet, Cumberland and the vicinity of the Rollright 

i t °nuVl ieCotSWOldS ' These S rou P s regarded their craft as 
the Old Religion, with its regular festivals of Candlemas, May 

ve, Lammas and Hallowe'en. They worshipped the oldest 
gods of all, the goddess of life and the god of death. They 
sought to achieve controlled power by ritual, believing that 
their meetings brought them the emotional stimulus of keeping 

up old customs and also bestowed good luck on those who 
took part. 

I wrote to Cecil Williamson, telling him of my occult studies 
so far and asking if I could contact the witch cult. He passed my 
letter on to Gerald Gardner. I think we exchanged a few letters 
and then Gerald told me that he had a friend, a lady who he 
hinted, was a member of the witch cult, living not far away 
from me, in the Christchurch area. She was known to him as 
Dado. Would I like to come to her house and meet him? 

Thus it was that one sunny afternoon, as autumn was fading 
into winter in 1952, I found myself in Dafo's pleasant 
well-appointed house shaking hands with a tall, white-haired 
man who rose to greet me as I entered the drawing-room. We 
seemed to take an immediate liking to each other. I realized 
that this man was no time-wasting pretender to occult 
knowledge. He was something different from the kind of 
people I had met in esoteric gatherings before. One felt that he 
had seen far horizons and encountered strange things; and yet 
there was a sense of humour about him and a youthfulness, in 
spite ot his silver hair. He did not then have the beard which he 
grew later The clean-shaven portrait of him which appeared in 
the first edition of his book Witchcraft Today is a good likeness 
ot him at that time. His clothes were informal but of good 
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quality - Harris tweed, if I remember rightly. He wore a large 
silver ring with some strange signs upon it, which I learned 
later represented his witch-name. Scire, in the letters of the 
magical Theban alphabet. On his right wrist was a heavy 
bronze bracelet, with symbols upon it denoting the three 
degrees or grades of witchcraft. 

My hostess, Dafo, had been a friend of his for some years. 
Her health, she said, no longer permitted her to take an active 
part in witchcraft activities. Also, because of her position as a 
teacher of music and elocution, she had to be very circumspect. 
For her daughter's sake, too, she no longer took part in the 
rituals. The daughter had married a dentist, and she was very 
concerned not to bring scandal upon them. In that time and 
place, her concern was well founded. To be publicly connected 
with witchcraft would have been professional suicide. I do not 
think she was really happy that Gerald had arranged our 
meeting at her house, though she made herself welcoming 
enough to me. 

She was an elegant, graceful lady with dark wavy hair. In her 
younger days, as I later discovered, she had been one of the 
people who helped to found the Rosicrucian Theatre in 
Christchurch and who took part in the plays presented there. 
She was also one of the inner circle into which Gerald found his 
way, the circle which used the Rosicrucian Theatre and the 
allegedly Rosicrucian Fellowship of Crotona as a cover for their 
membership of the Southern Coven of British Witches. 

A biography of Gerald Gardner was published during his 
lifetime, in 1960, entitled Gerald Gardner: Witch, by J.L. Bracelin. 
In it, Gerald Gardner revealed how, after a lifetime spent in the 
Far East, much of it in the Civil Service as a Customs officer, he 
had retired to a place on the edge of the New Forest. Here he 
found a building called 'The First Rosicrucian Theatre in 
England'. It aroused his interest and he came to know the 
people who ran it. He was not impressed with their claims to be 
the inheritors of the esoteric knowledge of the Rosicrucians; 
but he was very intrigued to discover that there was an inner 
circle, apparently unknown to the leaders, who remained there 
simply because it was a useful cover for their real interest, 
witchcraft. 

These people introduced Gerald to 'Old Dorothy', in whose 
house he was eventually initiated as a witch. In Bracelin s book 
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her actual name is not given. However, Gerald told me that her 
name was an unusual one, Clutterbuck. Apparently he told 
others this detail as well, because the name has appeared in 
American books, together with the suggestion that in fact 'Old 
Dorothy never existed and that Gerald made the whole story 
up. I set out to investigate this a few years back, and the result 
of my researches was published in 1984, in The Witches' Way, by 
Janet and Stewart Farrar, as an Appendix entitled The Search 
for Old Dorothy'. In brief, I succeeded in proving that Dorothy 
Clutterbuck certainly existed and that she corresponded in 
reality to the details given about her in Gerald Gardner's 
biography. 

Of course, I knew nothing of all this as I sat that sunny late 
autumn afternoon taking tea in Dafo's drawing-room and 
trying to weigh up the situation I found myself in. Were these 
really the people whose forerunners had been burned at the 
stake? Did they go in for the sort of thing I had read about in 
novels by Dennis Wheatley, where a materialization of Satan 
himself presided over a blood-stained altar? Would they 
require me to sell my soul to the Devil? 

To be willing to sell one's soul to the Devil was a state of 
mind which prolonged residence in Bournemouth at that 
period, when poor and the subject of general social 
disapproval, might naturally induce. Nevertheless, I had 
enough knowledge of the occult to realize that it would be a 
bad bargain. But these people did not seem in the least sinister. 
On the contrary, they seemed kind and intelligent. I could not 
imagine them to be capable of the sheer foul-mindedness and 
petty spite I had so often observed among professinc 
Christians. 0 r 6 

On my departure, Gerald gave me a book. It was called High 
Magic’s Aid, an historical novel written by himself. He told me 
to read it carefully, as it would tell me a good deal about 
medieval magic and about the witch cult as it really was, 
instead of how it had been misrepresented to be throughout 
the years of persecution. I discovered later that Gerald usually 
gave a copy of his book to potential new recruits because he 
wanted to see what effect his description of a witch initiation 
had upon them. If they were upset by the description of ritual 
nudity and ritual flagellation, matters would proceed no 
further. This gives the lie to the frequently heard allegation that 
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people, especially young women, were 'lured' into witchcraft 
and did not realize what they were getting into. In Gerald 
Gardner's case, at any rate, it was just not so. 

Moreover, Gerald made no attempt to rush me into deciding 
to join the witch cult. It was not until the next summer that I 
was actually initiated. I remember this because it was when he 
had come down to Dafo's house from his home in the Isle of 
Man in order to attend the Druids' Midsummer ritual at 
Stonehenge. He brought with him the sword which the Druid 
Order used in their ceremony. This sword had belonged to 
'Old Dorothy' and is referred to in the brochure about the 
Witches' Mill in the Isle of Man mentioned in Chapter 1: 'She 
had a very fine ritual sword, which for many years was lent to 
the Druid Order which holds the annual Midsummer 
ceremony at Stonehenge, because it fitted exactly into the cleft 
in the Hele Stone.' (The sword, I am glad to say, has remained 
in Britain and is now in the possession of a coven in London.) 

The Chosen Chief of the Druid Order at that time was Robert 
McGregor Reid, the son of the previous Chosen Chief, George 
Watson McGregor Reid. Gerald Gardner was a friend of both 
these well-known Chiefs of the Druid Order and it seems 
probable to me that 'Old Dorothy' was known to them too, 
especially to the senior of them. Robert McGregor Reid 
succeeded his father in 1946, according to the chart of Druidic 
Orders published in the New Celtic Review in January 1980. 

I went to the Stonehenge ceremony with Gerald and Dafo. I 
had never been to the great stones before, but it seemed very 
appropriate to me that my initiation (which had taken place the 
previous day) should be sealed, so to speak, by this visit to one 
of the great spiritual centres of Britain. Also, it provided a 
valuable cover story for my family. I had not dared to tell either 
my husband or my mother the truth about my being initiated 
as a witch. My husband had never shared my interest in the 
occult, although he was not actively hostile to it; but my 
mother, unfortunately, was implacably and blindly opposed to 
anything of an occult nature. She had been caught young by 
the Congregational chapel. However, the Druids seemed 
comparatively respectable to her. Well-to-do people belonged 
to them, and she was a terrible snob. So I quite calculatingly 
gave the impression that what Gerald and I shared was an 
interest in Druidism. I had long ago given up the effort either to 
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persuade or to reason with her. Moreover, she had been 
impressed by being told that Gerald was a Doctor of 
Philosophy. My lack of academic distinctions had long been a 
subject of reproof, caused by the fact that I had walked out of 
my convent school at the age of fifteen and flatly refused to 
return. 

But was Gerald really a Doctor of Philosophy? Or were his 
claims of academic distinction a fraud? And, if so, does it follow 
that his claims to have rediscovered witchcraft in the twentieth 
century were fradulent also? 

Present-day witches and pagans have to face these questions 
squarely. It has been said that it does not matter, because, 
whether or not there really was an ancient New Forest coven 
which Gerald discovered, there are certainly plenty of covens 
today who keep up the old festivals and regard the Craft of the 
Wise as their religion. (Incidentally, this expression 'the Craft of 
the Wise' was not originated by Gerald Gardner, as some have 
alleged. It may be found in a very thought-provoking book by 
Hugh Ross Williamson called The Arrow and the Sword. This 
book is an historical investigation into the truth about the 
mysterious deaths of King William Rufus and Archbishop 
Thomas a Becket, both of whom were alleged to have been 
ritual and willing human sacrifices). 

In 1951 Gerald Gardner told the journalist Allen Andrews, or 
at any rate allowed him to receive the impression that he had 
been created a Doctor of Philosophy in Singapore and a Doctor 
of Literature in Toulouse. (This statement appears in the press 
cutting from the Sunday Pictorial referred to in Chapter 1.) 
Furthermore, he later gave another interview to a journalist 
called Arnold Field, which was published in the Daily Dispatch 
dated 5 August 1954 and contains the unequivocal statement: 
'He says he is a Doctor of Philosophy, an honorary degree 
conferred on him by Singapore University twenty years ago.' 
Twenty years back from 1954 brings one to 1934, at which time, 
according to his biography Gerald Gardner: Witch, he was doing 
archaeological research in Malaya. A number of articles by him 
appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in the 1930s. In 
1936 he published Kris and Other Malay Weapons at Singapore. It 
contains much interesting folklore about these sacred and 
magical Malayan daggers and, in view of Gardner's original 
research which produced it and which is detailed in the 
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above-mentioned biography, one feels that his work might well 
have earned him some honorary distinction. 

However, when I wrote to the University of Singapore some 
while after Gerald's death and asked them if they could 
confirm that they had given him this honorary degree, they 
replied that not only had they never done so but the University 
of Singapore was not even in existence in 1934. Later I wrote to 
the University of Toulouse, asking about the alleged Doctor of 
Literature referred to in the 1951 press cutting. They too replied 
that they had never conferred any such degree upon anyone 
called Gerald Brosseau Gardner. 

It has been suggested to me that in the Far East it was 
customary to give a courtesy title of 'Doctor' to almost any 
learned person. However, the claims in Gerald's case are rather 
too detailed for that explanation to hold water. Moreover, 
during the period when Gerald was a member of the Council of 
the Folk Lore Society, from 1946 onwards, the letters 'MA' also 
started appearing after his name. If he was not entitled to this 
distinction, why on earth didn't he issue a correction? 
According to Frank Smyth, in his book Modern Witchcraft, the 
'MA' first appears in the membership list for November 1950. 

I am irresistibly reminded of a circus performer called 
Walford Bodie who used to dazzle audiences, back in the days 
when I was a child, with amazing and spectacular electrical 
tricks. He appeared in immaculate evening dress and was 
usually addressed as Doctor Walford Bodie. He sported after his 
name the initials 'MD'. When asked what they stood for, he 
would reply 'Merry devil!' 

Gerald was certainly a merry old devil; but if the 'MA' stood 
for 'Magical Adept', he had more right to that title than anyone 
else I have ever met. His mind was a treasure-house of all kinds 
of out-of-the-way lore, picked up in the course of constant 
travelling all over the world. Nor was he ever reluctant to share 
his knowledge with anyone, subject to the restrictions of his 
pledged word - and he occasionally forgot those. He was 
generous to a fault, both materially and by temperament. In 
fact, many of those who sneered at him and criticized him after 
his death were people who in his lifetime had been glad to eat 
at his table and 'borrow' money off him. 

Gerald Gardner was bom at Great Crosby, near Blundell 
Sands in Lancashire, on 13 June 1884. His father was a 
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respectable and old-established timber merchant and a Justice 
of the Peace. A silly assertion about Gerald's father has 
appeared in several books, apparently attempting to prove that 
he was mentally unbalanced. The story relates that, when it 
appeared to be going to rain, old William Gardner would take 
off all his clothes, fold them neatly and then sit on them naked 
until the rain had stopped. It does not seem to have occurred to 
the tellers of this tale that such behaviour by a Justice of the 
Peace would surely have attracted notice, especially in the 
1880s, yet it has been retold several times, accompanied by sage 
reflections that this was possibly the origin of Gerald's interest 
in naturism. A little more careful reading by these 'experts' of 
Gerald Gardner: Witch, especially page 18 of that book, would 
have shown them that Gerald actually told this story about an 
eccentric father and son whom he had met in Madeira. It was 
nothing to do with his own family at all. 

Gerald's constant travelling began at the age of four, when, 
because of the asthma from which he suffered all his life, his 
nursemaid persuaded his parents to let her take him abroad to 
a warmer climate. This nursemaid, an Irish girl called Josephine 
McCombie and nicknamed 'Com', became the dominant 
influence upon his childhood. She was quite a character - most 
of it decidedly bohemian. Under her tutelage Gerald never had 
any formal education but he certainly saw the world. He taught 
himself to read and from then on read everything he could lay 
his hands on. Consequently, he never suffered the brain¬ 
washing of a formal and respectable education; but he learned 
to think for himself and to enquire for himself instead of 
accepting the ready-made opinions of others. 

He made a career in the Far East, planting tea and rubber. 
Eventually he became a Customs officer and continued in that 
post until his retirement in 1936. In 1927 he married Donna 
Rosedale, a clergyman's daughter. They were a very devoted 
couple, as I could observe for myself when I stayed with them 
at their home in the Isle of Man. Strangely enough, however, 
Donna herself never became a witch. She did not disapprove of 
Gerald's interest but she would not join. Perhaps it was the 
lingering influence of her father, perhaps simply the state of 
her health, which was rather frail when I knew them. At any 
rate, she was never initiated. She was a small, dark-haired, 
vivacious lady, who welcomed all Gerald's friends to his 
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London flat and was charming to everyone, whether they were 
witches, psychic researchers, magicians, naturists or whatever. 
She died in 1960 and was sadly missed. 

Gerald himself died in February 1964. He had been wintering 
in the Lebanon, then a very different country from what it is 
today. He was on board the SS Scottish Prince when he collapsed 
and died of heart failure. His body was taken to the next port of 
call, Tunis, where it was buried. Some years later, a witch High 
Priestess, Eleanor Bone, was on holiday in North Africa when 
she went to see Gerald's grave. She was told that the cemetery 
where his body lay was to be redeveloped. I think it was about 
to be turned into a park. Mrs Bone hastily collected all the 
money she could from witches in Britain and arranged for 
Gerald's body to be removed and reburied in another cemetery 
in Tunis, where it could rest in peace. All Britain's witches 
should be duly grateful to her. 

So Gerald Gardner's mortal remains lie not far from the ruins 
of ancient Carthage, the city of the moon goddess Tanith. May 
she grant him her blessing. He would not have feared death, 
because he was a firm believer in reincarnation. His book A 
Goddess Arrives was based upon his memories of a previous 
incarnation. In between the time of death and that of rebirth, 
Gerald believed that people rested in what he called 'the Land 
of Faery', a concept similar to the Summerland of the 
Spiritualists. This is in harmony with the old Celtic beliefs, as 
may be seen in The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries by W.Y. Evans 
Wentz. Gerald was a Celt at heart and never forgot that his 
family had originated from Scotland, where the Gardners were, 
he told me, a 'sept' or division of the clan of the Gordons. 

So were Gerald Gardner's claims to have discovered a 
genuine surviving witch coven in the area of the New Forest 
simply a bit of Celtic exuberance, like his alleged academic 
distinctions? There is independent evidence that they are not. 
It is to be found in a book Ritual Magic in England in which 
Francis King tells how in 1953 he met Louis Umfraville 
Wilkinson, the man who had read Aleister Crowley's 'Hymn to 
Pan' from the pulpit of the chapel at Brighton Crematorium on 
the occasion of Crowley's funeral. He was better known by his 
pen-name of Louis Marlow, under which he had written 
several well-received novels. Wilkinson had been a friend of 
Aleister Crowley's for many years and was his joint literary 
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executor (with John Symonds). Mr King reports their conversa¬ 
tion, which occurred when Louis Wilkinson was living in the 
Dorset village of Hazelbury Bryant. Naturally, the conversation 
turned to Crowley and to the subject of magic generally. 

Then Wilkinson told Francis King exactly the same thing that 
Gerald Gardner had told me about Crowley, namely that 
Crowley claimed to have been offered initiation into the British 
witch cult as a young man but had refused it because, 'He didn't 
want to be bossed around by women.' When Mr King expressed 
scepticism, Wilkinson said he believed Crowley was telling the 
truth, because he himself had been friendly with a surviving 
witch coven in the New Forest area during the late 1930s or early 
1940s. He went on to give details of this group which make it 
certain that it was the same one which Gerald Gardner claimed 
to have been initiated into. 

According to Gerald, his initiation had taken place at 'Old 
Dorothy's' house in September 1939, a few days after the 
beginning of World War II. Also Wilkinson described the ritual 
which this coven had performed in the New Forest in order to 
deter Hitler's threatened invasion in 1940, although the date he 
gives is May 1940 and the date I was given was Lammas 1940. 
However, I was told that, in fact, there was a series of rituals, 
which may account for the discrepancy. Gerald is quoted in his 
biography as saying that the ritual was repeated four times, so 
we may guess that it started on or just after May Eve, was 
repeated at the full moons of June and July and again at Lammas 
(1 August). 

I have some notes on this ritual which I made from what 
Gerald told me about it. They read as follows: 

'The Cone of Power. This was the old way. The circle was 
marked out and people stationed to whip up the dancers. A fire 
or candle was within it, in the direction where the object of the 
rite was supposed to be. Then all danced round until they felt 
they had raised enough power. If the rite was to banish, they 
started deosil and finished widdershins, so many rounds of 
each. Then they formed a line with linked hands and rushed 
towards the fire shouting the thing they wanted. They kept it up 
till they were exhausted or until someone fell in a faint, when 
they were said to have taken the spell to its destination.' 

'Deosil' means clockwise. 'Widdershins' means anti¬ 
clockwise. The candle referred to would have been in a lantern. 
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Gerald told me that on this occasion a very large circle was 
marked out with brushwood, and the fire, not too large because 
of wartime blackout restrictions, was lit in what was roughly 
the direction the invasion was thought likely to come from, 
presumably the south-east. The reference to people being 
'stationed to whip up the dancers' is interesting. It recalls a 
reference to a Scottish witch meeting which took place in 
August 1678, when a leading male witch, one Gideon Penman, 
'... was in the rear in all their dances, and beat up all those that 
were slow'. This is mentioned in The Geography of Witchcraft by 
Montague Summers. 

In the case of the New Forest ritual, I was told, the people 
shouted in a rhythmic chant: 'Can't cross the sea! Can't cross 
the sea! Not able to come! Not able to come!' The words had to 
be simple and capable of falling into a chanted rhythm that 
expressed the purpose of the rite. They had a tradition that 
similar rituals had been performed before, when Britain was 
threatened with invasion, at the time of the Spanish Armada 
and in the days when we were in danger from the forces of 
Napoleon. 

I suppose, if the raising of the Cone of Power had not been to 
banish something, all the dancing would have been deosil. 
Also, the rite would have been considerably less stressful. I was 
told that a number of the older and frailer people who took part 
died shortly afterwards, and it was believed that the cold and 
the exertion had contributed to their deaths. They were 
regarded as having died for the cult and for the success of the 
ritual and were honoured accordingly. 

Louis Wilkinson made a significant comment to Francis King 
about the New Forest coven as he knew it. He said that it was a 
mixture of educated middle-class people and the local country 
folk but that he believed it enshrined a genuine tradition. 
Certainly 'Old Dorothy' was not a simple countrywoman. On 
the contrary, she proved in my research to be just as Gerald 
had described her, 'county and very well-to-do'. Dafo, too, was 
an educated woman. 

So just what sort of rituals did these people use and how do 
they relate to the rituals witches use today? 

I think they would probably have been a lot simpler, with 
actions rather than words. The rituals we have today are, 
however, based upon these old traditional rites. The earliest 
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form we have of them is that published as fiction in Gerald's 
novel High Magic's Aid, already referred to. This book was 
published in 1949 and presumably had 'Old Dorothy's' 
permission. She died in 1951. (At any rate, this is the earliest set 
° f " tuaIs w,th an established date.) When I was initiated in 
1953, the ritual closely resembled that found in this book, 
except that it also contained a section called 'The Charge' 
which Gerald read out. I recognized some of this as being taken 
from Aleister Crowley's Book of the Law and some from Leland's 
Aradia. I told Gerald so afterwards. I think he was none too 
pleased at my recognition of its sources. 

Nevertheless, to me, he was totally convincing. In my mind's 
eye, I can seem to see him now, standing by our improvised 
altar in that candle-lit room. He was tall, stark naked, with wild 
white hair, a suntanned body, and arms which bore tattoos and 
a heavy bronze bracelet. In one hand he brandished 'Old 
Dorothy's' sword while in the other he held the handwritten 
Book of Shadows' as he read the ritual by which I was formally 
made a priestess and witch. 

One odd thing happened as I stripped off my clothes for the 
ritual. Some instinct told me to keep on the necklace I was 
wearing. I found subsequently that this was correct wear for a 
witch priestess, a fact quite unknown to me at the time Had I 
done something like this before? 

Later in the year Gerald invited me up to his London flat to 
meet the rest of his coven. There were about eight or ten of 
them, mostly people who were fellow members with Gerald of 
a naturist club he was interested in. They made me welcome, 
and I felt that a whole new life had opened up before me. 
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4 Working with Gerald 


How long Gerald's London coven had been working I do not 
know. However, I believe it to be the subject of a cryptic remark 
made by a journalist, Peter Hawkins, in the old Sunday Pictorial 
newspaper. In an article entitled 'BLACK MAGIC' (28 October 
1951), he states: 'I learned of a nudist camp where at midnight 
rites were performed with nude devotees of both sexes.' The 
occasion of the article, apart from the season being close to 
Hallowe'en, was a claim by a Brighton man, a Mr Michael 
Glenister, that A revival of witchcraft is sweeping the country 
and people must be warned against it.' 

It will be noted that this article appeared long before I had 
ever met Gerald Gardner. From my own subsequent enquiries 
some years afterwards, I learned that 'Michael Glenister' (a 
pseudonym) had been an acquaintance of Madeline Montalban, 
who was a friend of Gerald's and known to him and others as 
'The Witch of St Giles' because she lived in St Giles High Street, 
London. Madeline Montalban later became well known as a 
regular contributor to the popular occult magazine Prediction 
Her real name was Dolores North and I believe her family had 
some connection with the then Lord Louis Mountbatten's 
estate, Broadlands, in the New Forest area. Whether she also 
had any connection with or knowledge of the New Forest 
coven is tempting to speculate; but, alas, she is no longer with 
us, and Gerald never said anything to me upon this point. 
However, it seems probable that Michael Glenister's 
acquaintance with Madeline Montalban was the source of his 
statement to the journalist. 

Gerald did tell me, however, that it was Dolores North (as he 
more frequently referred to her, 'Madeline Montalban' being 
really only her pen-name) who had typed out for him the 
manuscript of his book High Magic's Aid. He told me another 
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very intriguing thing about her, too; namely, that he had first 
met her in London during the war, when she had been wearing 
the uniform of an officer in the WRNS. This, he told me, was 
simply a cover for what she was really doing. According to him. 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, who knew her because of her family's 
connection with his estate, had retained her as his personal 
clairvoyant and psychic adviser. 

A very curious account of what may be a magical working 
with Gerald Gardner and Dolores North appears in a book by 
Kenneth Grant entitled Nightside of Eden. He states that he 
himself was present at this ritual, which took place in 1949. He 
refers to a lady called 'Mrs South' who was alleged to be a 
witch. Five people were to be present at the rite: Kenneth Grant 
and his wife, Gerald Gardner, 'Mrs South' and another young 
woman who was also said to be a witch. The ritual involved 
circumambulating a large sigil inscribed on parchment, which 
had been drawn by the famous occult artist Austin Osman 
Spare. Its purpose was to contact an extra-terrestrial 
intelligence which the sigil was supposed to summon. 

Unfortunately, before the initial invocation had been 
concluded there was an interruption, caused by a ring at the 
door. The caller was the proprietor of an occult bookshop not 
far away, who sounds like Michael Houghton, the publisher of 
High Magic's Aid. On learning that Mr Grant was present, the 
caller declined to come up and drifted off into the November 
night. However, the spell was effectively broken and the ritual 
aborted. Soon afterwards, Mr Grant tells us, 'Mrs South' died 
under mysterious circumstances, the bookshop owner's 
marriage broke up and he too died, and 'Gerald Gardner was 
himself not long in following suit.' 

Unfortunately for Mr Grant's story, Gerald Gardner did not 
die until 1964. It was true that Michael Houghton's marriage 
broke up, although I do not know when he died - he was 
certainly still alive in the early fifties, because I used to go into 
his shop. Dolores North died in 1982. 

The point of recounting this story here is to show that Gerald 
was acquainted with witches in London, or people who 
regarded themselves as witches, as far back as 1949. The ritual 
described by Mr Grant has more connection with ceremonial 
magic than with witchcraft, although witches assisted in it. 
This partnership between witches and ceremonial magicians 
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that yea r eCh ° “ ^ St ° ry told High Magk ' S AiA ' P ub,i shed in 

The year 1949 was an important one for Gerald Gardner. Not 
on y was it then that his novel about witchcraft appeared- I 
elieve that it was also the time at which he first got the idea of 
calling a witches' book of rituals and magical information The 

r .w a< J° W . S ' 7 hlS term is not conf ained in High Magic's 
id. In that book, the only thing handed down to the witch 

heroine from her mother, apart from traditional teaching, is a 
pair of ritual knives, one with a black hilt and one with a white. 
Nor is the witches' book, when any reference is made to it in 
old records, ever referred to as The Book of Shadows'. It is 
sometimes called The Black Book', but such references are few 

So where did this romantic name. The Book of Shadows'’ 
come from? ' 

It was only in recent years that I discovered the answer. In 
he course of one of my favourite occupations, rummaging 
around in a second-hand bookshop, I came across some back 
numbers of a magazine called The Occult Observer, subtitled 'A 
Quarterly JournaJ G f Occultism, Art amd Philosophy'. Thev 
dated back to 1949 and were edited by 'Michael Juste' the 

Pe m n t m I,° f Michael Houghton. Moreover, they were 
published from the same address as his bookshop in Museum 
Street, London as was High Magic's Aid. Turning the pages of 
e hrst one, (Volume I, No. 3), I found an advertisement for 
High Magic s Aid, described as 'just published'. But what else 
was this? An article entitled 'The Book of Shadows'? 

Needless to say, I purchased the old magazine and the 
number next to it, in which the article on 'The Book of 
Shadows was continued. However, I discovered that the 
articles referred not to anything to do with witchcraft but to an 
ancient manuscript written in Sanskrit. The author of the 
articles, a well-known palmist called Mir Bashir, had first heard 
of its existence in Bombay in 1941. The manuscript was reputed 
to be thousands of years old and to describe a means of 
ore tel ling a person's destiny by measuring their shadow, 
ventually he discovered an Indian pundit (holy man) who 
possessed a copy of the manuscript. Mir Bashir visited him 
with a friend and persuaded him to conduct a ceremonial 

u^L n u h0 ? by , means of the mysterious book. The results, for 
oth his fnend and himself, were uncannily accurate, and the 
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author proceeds to tell how the divination worked out in their 
lives. 

Can it possibly be coincidence that this reference to a 
manuscript called The Book of Shadows' appears in a 
magazine edited by the publisher of Gerald's novel - and in 
which an advertisement for that novel, 'just published', also 
appears? Or, as I think, did Gerald see this hitherto unknown 
(in Britain at any rate) and striking term for a magical 
manuscript and seize upon it as a good name for a witches' 
secret book? It was too late to incorporate it in High Magic's Aid, 
because that book was already published; but in future Gerald 
would make use of it. It would not do to call a witches' book a 
grimoire, because this was the term used to describe the books 
of ceremonial magicians, which had associations of black 
magic. But 'The Book of Shadows' made one think of flickering 
firelight and candle-flame and of the shadows they cast; of 
those who had to live in the shadows, in the days when 
discovery meant torture and death; and of those magical 
symbols and rituals which are in themselves shadows of a 
greater reality. It was a good name, and it is a good name still, 
wherever Gerald found it. 

Another interesting and possibly significant point about High 
Magic's Aid is that, although it speaks of witches as 
worshipping the old gods, it gives only one god-name -Janicot. 
When I first met Gerald, the name his coven were using for the 
Goddess was Airdia or Areda, both evidently variants of 
Aradia. The god-name Cernunnos or Kemunno which they 
also used, is really a title and means 'the Horned One'. I have a 
theory that Janicot (the word is spelt in the French fashion and 
pronounced Jati-e- ko) may well be the oldest god-name we 
have. Was this the god-name used by the old New Forest 
coven? 

My reasons for suggesting this arise from the researches 
carried out by Michael Harrison and detailed in his book The 
Roots of Witchcraft. Mr Harrison is an expert on the Basque 
language and has been examining some of the old witch names 
and words in the light of this specialized knowledge. He notes 
that the god-name 'Janicot' appears in the records of witch 
trials given by Pierre de l'Ancre, who was responsible for the 
trial and condemnation of many witches in the Basque country 
in the early seventeenth century. Mr Harrison notes the 
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likeness of this name to the Basque word Jainco, meaning 'God'. 
It may be the origin of the old-fashioned exclamation, 'By 
Jingo!' Chambers Twentieth Century Dictionary confirms this 
derivation and adds that the word first appears as a conjurer's 
summoning call. There is a further instance of it in the name of 
an old children's game, the Jingo-ring, in which the players 
dance round one of their number, singing. The likeness to a 
witches' rite is obvious. In fact, traces of the Old Religion may 
be found in many old games and rhymes, which started out in 
the long ago as rituals and may have been worn down to their 
present form. 

Mr Harrison notes that in the Basque language Araldia means 
'the reproduction of one's kind, fertility, fruitfulness'. Its 
likeness to 'Aradia' is surely beyond coincidence. But what is 
the peculiar significance of these names being in the Basque 
language? The answer is that Basque is unique among the 
languages of Europe. It is not related to any other European 
language and is believed to pre-date them. The Basques 
themselves say that it is the oldest language in the world. The 
Basque people are thought to be descended from Cro-Magnon 
man, the earliest race who are believed to have been able to 
develop a language at all. 

If this theory is correct, Basque is truly a relic of the speech of 
prehistoric man of the Stone Age, the people of the painted 
caves and the deities depicted on their walls - deities who 
consisted of a horned god and a goddess of fertility. Janicot and 
Aradia are names of awesome antiquity. That they should have 
survived into the present day is an amazing fact which is proof 
in itself of the age of the fundamentals of the witch religion. 

Let it be at once understood, however, that I am referring to 
such fundamentals only. No one with any sense would claim, 
or ever has claimed, that the witch rites of today are the 
unaltered rituals of our remotest ancestors. On the contrary, 
witchcraft today is the product of a long period of evolution, in 
the course of which there have been many changes and 
accretions. For instance, surely few people today would uphold 
the retention of the practice of human sacrifice, even if the 
victim were a willing one? Also, the usages and symbolism of 
ceremonial magicians such as Cornelius Agrippa (1486-1535) 
and his successors, often based upon the Hebrew Qabalah, 
have undoubtedly found their way into witchcraft. 
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The big question which remains to be answered is, how 
much of the Gardnerian 'Book of Shadows' represents the rites 
of the old New Forest coven and how much is Gerald 
Gardner's own concoction? I braved some hostile criticism 
from devoted Gardnerians by trying to answer this question 
when I collaborated with Janet and Stewart Farrar in their book 
The Witches' Way. I remain totally unrepentant, because I too 
seek the answer and shall continue to do so. There has been too 
much childish cloak-and-dagger business in the world of the 
occult, too much of what Aleister Crowley satirized as swearing 
someone to the most frightful penalties if they betray the secret 
knowledge and then confiding the Hebrew alphabet to their 
safe keeping. 

The only reason for secrecy today is when witches 
themselves prefer not to have their identities and their private 
addresses revealed - and this, oddly enough, is the area in 
which their fellow-witches tend to be most lax. I remember 
when a male witch from across the Atlantic seemed to be 
making a kind of Cook's tour of witches in Europe. For weeks 
he bombarded me with postcards (having obtained my private 
address from a fellow-witch), naming and describing the 
people he had been visiting. Our postman must have had a 
very interesting time. And then the gentleman was surprised to 
find that I wasn't very keen on seeing him. Another gentleman 
from the USA deigned to call upon me one day, unexpected 
and unannounced - and because, forsooth, I failed to receive 
him with that deference which he felt to be his due, proceeded 
on his return home to publish my private address in his own 
magazine, together with a personal attack upon me. 
Unfortunately, however, he did not give anyone the 
opportunity to find out how he liked unexpected and 
inconvenient callers. His attack upon me was published from 
his usual box-number. 

It became obvious to me as soon as I had been given Gerald's 
'Book of Shadows' to copy that it owed a good deal to the 
works of Aleister Crowley. Moreover, I recognized in one of the 
chants used in the rituals an adaptation of a poem by Rudyard 
Kipling called 'A Tree Song' from his book Puck of Pook's Hill, 
which had been a favourite of mine from my childhood. Its 
words, however, obviously refer to the Old Religion and one 
wonders how much Kipling knew: 
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Oh, do not tell the priest our plight, 

Or he would call it a sin; 

But - we have been in the woods all night, 
A-conjuring summer in! 

And we bring you news by word of mouth - 
Good news for cattle and corn - 
Now is the Sun come up from the South, 
With Oak, and Ash, and Thorn! 


Another book which had been drawn upon was the old 
magical grimoire called The Key of Solomon, edited by S. Liddell 
MacGregor Mathers in 1888. This is particularly interesting, as 
it is obvious from the illustrations on Plate XIII of that book 
(page 97) that this is the origin of the markings used on the hilt 
of the witch s athame (black-hilted knife). However, as I 
pointed out to Janet and Stewart Farrar and as they quote in The 
Witches' Way, if one compares the different versions of these 
sigils, a meaning can be drawn from them which is of special 
significance to the Old Religion. So which came first - the 
ceremonial magicians' use of them or the witches' use of them? 
It may be of significance that in the Hebrew version of the Key 
of Solomon called the Sepher Maphteah Shelomo, as published by 
the distinguished Hebrew scholar Hermann Gollancz in 1914, 
no such version of these sigils appears. 

In High Magic s Aid Gerald Gardner had quoted a very old 
and interesting incantation in an unknown language, 
beginning ' Bagabi lacha bachabe Michael Harrison (op cit.) 
believes this to be in the Basque language and it can be traced 
back to the works of a thirteenth-century French troubadour 
called Rutebeuf. However, it also appears in a book called The 
History of Magic by Kurt Seligmann (1948) and in A Pictorial 
Anthology of Witchcraft, Magic and Alchemy by Grillot de Givry 
(1931). So, while this may well be a genuine witch incantation, 
at the same time Gerald could have found it in either of these 
books. 

Another tradition which has obviously been laid under 
tribute by Gerald's rituals is that of Freemasonry. Thanks to the 
work of such writers as Walton Hannah, the ordinary reader is 
able to find out a good deal more about Masonic ritual than was 
generally available before. We can therefore see that there are 
terms such as 'the Working Tools', the reference to the 
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candidate's being 'properly prepared' for initiation, the 
'Charge' which is read to the new initiate, and the existence of 
three Degrees through which the initiate must advance, which 
are all very reminiscent of Masonic procedure when one finds 
them in the witch rituals. Indeed, both Masons and witches 
today refer to their cult as 'the Craft'. The Third Degree of the 
witches refers to 'the Five Points of Fellowship', just as the 
Third Degree of Freemasonry does, though with a rather 
different meaning. In the First Degree Initiation, the candidate 
is blindfolded, has a cable-tow placed about the neck and is 
admitted upon the point of a sharp instrument, in both 
Gardnerian witchcraft and Freemasonry. 

What do these resemblances mean? It has been argued that 
there was an ancient connection between witch rituals and 
those of Freemasonry. This may be so; but it is a fact that both 
Gerald Gardner and Dafo were members of the Co-Masons. 
Co-Masonry is an offshoot of Freemasonry which permits the 
admission of women as well as men to the order, something 
which, of course, the United Grand Lodge of England strictly 
forbids. It originated in France and spread to Britain in 1902, 
when its first British Lodge was formed in London. In this 
Lodge the famous leader of the Theosophical Society, Mrs 
Annie Besant, was initiated and became the national delegate 
for Britain. She proceeded to organize Co-Masonry in Britain, 
and in 1922 Co-Masonry was affiliated to the Grand Orient of 
France. When Annie Besant died, her daughter, Mrs Mabel 
Besant-Scott, became the leader of Co-Masonry in Britain - and 
Mrs Mabel Besant-Scott was Gerald Gardner's neighbour in 
Highcliffe, near Christchurch, on the edge of the New Forest. 
She was also a leading member of the Rosicrucian Fellowship 
of Crotona, referred to in Chapter 3. 

Gerald Gardner was also a close friend of J.S.M. Ward, a 
leading Freemason and author of a number of learned books on 
the subject. The story of their friendship is told in his biography 
Gerald Gardner: Witch , which states that the reputed 'witch's 
cottage' which Gerald purchased and had rebuilt upon some 
private land near St Albans was obtained from J.S.M. Ward, 
who was a pioneer in the rescue and conservation of ancient 
buildings. I have taken part in many witch rituals in this 
cottage. It had a marvellous atmosphere; but unfortunately that 
of the land around it was very hostile. It was adjacent to the 
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naturist club referred to previously. Some of the leading 
members of this club knew what was going on in it and 
strongly disapproved. One can understand their feelings. 
Natunsm in itself was scandalous enough in those days, 
without the added scandal of witchcraft being whispered 
about. So the atmosphere became very tense, with results 
which belong to a later chapter. 

My purpose at the moment is to indicate the possible sources 
' of the Masonic element in the 'Book of Shadows'. The 'Charge 
of the Goddess' takes its rise from this, as I have already noted. 
As Gerald originally had it, this was derived partly from 
Charles Godfrey Leland's Aradia and partly from Aleister 
Crowley's Liber Legis. Indeed, the influence of Crowley was 
very apparent throughout the rituals. 

As time went on, I had in practice become Gerald's High 
Priestess. He had got over his discomfiture at realizing that I 
could spot all the Crowley material in the rites we used. He 
explained this to me by saying, firstly, that as the holder of a 
Charter from Crowley himself to operate a Lodge of the OTO, 
he was entitled to use it; secondly, that the rituals he had 
received from the old coven were very fragmentary and that in 
order to make them workable he had been compelled to 
supplement them with other material. He had felt that 
Crowley's writings, modem though they were, breathed the 
very spirit of paganism and were expressed in splendid poetry. 
That was why he had used them. 

He showed me this OTO Charter, signed by Crowley but 
otherwise in Gerald's handwriting. It had a large seal upon it 
but was undated. On the one occasion when I met him, Gerald 
Yorke, a friend of Crowley's for many years, told me that 
Gerald Gardner had paid Crowley about £300 for it, which was 
quite a lot of money in those days. I wonder if this is the origin 
of the story that Gerald Gardner paid Aleister Crowley for 
writing the witchcraft rituals? No evidence of this allegation, so 
far as I know, has ever been produced; yet among some writers 
on the subject it has been regarded as proven fact. It has also 
been stated quite confidently that a 'Book of Shadows' in 
Aleister Crowley's handwriting was among the exhibits in 
Gerald s museum on the Isle of Man. I have never seen it on 
any occasion when I visited the Isle of Man and I have never 
met anyone else who has seen it either. Nor was any such book 
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in Crowley's handwriting found among the papers from this 
museum which found their way, via Ripley's, across the 
Atlantic. A very interesting manuscript, 'Ye Booke of Ye Art 
Magical', is among these papers; but it is in Gerald's 
handwriting, not Crowley's. Its ritual contents owe a good deal 
to the OTO; in fact, it is a kind of hybrid between the OTO and 
witchcraft. Gerald's first draft of it is in my own collection. 

As the Charter mentioned above is undated, much 
speculation has arisen as to when Gerald received it from 
Crowley. According to my information, it can only have been in 
the very last years of Crowley's life, when he was residing at 
the private hotel 'Netherwood' at Hastings. Crowley moved to 
this address, his last, in January, 1945. My informant on this 
subject, namely when Crowley and Gardner met, is the late 
Arnold Crowther, the husband of Patricia Crowther who is a 
well-known witch and author of Lid Off the Cauldron. In this 
book, Patricia says that Arnold introduced Gerald Gardner to 
Aleister Crowley in 1946. 

Arnold told me the story of this meeting in his own words, 
and it is rather an amusing one. At that time, Arnold was 
working as a stage magician and had done a lot of travelling 
with ENSA, entertaining the troops in World War II. Back in 
Britain, he was at a party or gathering of some sort when he 
was introduced to a lady as 'Arnold Crowther, the magician'. 
The lady recoiled in horror, exclaiming, 'Good heavens - you're 
not that dreadful man?' Arnold was taken aback. He could see 
no reason why anyone should regard him as a dreadful man 
and asked the lady what she meant. Eventually the matter was 
sorted out. The lady had thought he was the notorious 'Great 
Beast', black magician, etc., etc., Aleister Crowley. Arnold was 
intrigued. Who was this infamous character he was likely to be 
mistaken for? He had better set himself to find out. 

He began enquiries accordingly, having always been 
interested in magic of all kinds. Eventually he found the 'Great 
Beast', who turned out to be just an old gentleman living in 
retirement in a Hastings guest house and glad to have someone 
to talk to. Arnold had known Gerald Gardner for years and 
suggested that the two should meet. Accordingly, one day he 
took Gerald down to Hastings and introduced him. The two 
men got on well together, and Gerald repeated the visit a 
number of times on his own, according to Arnold. It seems that 
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by this time Crowley's occult order, the OTO, existed more on 
paper than m actuality. Initiation into it seems to have 
consisted mostly of being given the rituals to read. At any rate 
Gerald was made a member by Crowley and given the famous 
Charter Crowley died on 1 December 1947, which narrows 

down the Charter's date to a fairly short period of possible 
time. r 

Some people have alleged that Gardner's actual acquaintan¬ 
ceship with Crowley dates back much earlier than this. I can 
only say that this is Arnold Crowther's personal account of the 
matter and I have no reason to disbelieve it. 

We had a happy working coven in Gerald's old flat in 
London. I had never felt any objection to working in the nude 
On the contrary, it was fun to be free and to dance out the circle 
in freedom. I disliked the element of flagellation and bondage 
in the rituals at first; but I came to accept it for one good reason 
- it worked. It genuinely raised power and enabled one to have 
flashes of clairvoyant vision. The flagellation was not intended 
to cause pam but merely to stimulate, which it did. One of the 
most remarkable relics of ancient pagan initiation, the famous 
frescoes from the Villa of the Mysteries, which was discovered 
among the rums of Pompeii in 1910, depicts a scene of ritual 
flagellation. This series of pictures runs round the walls of a 
large hall which was used in the rituals of the Orphic 
Mysteries. They show the initiation of a young woman into this 
secret cult, from the beginning, when she arrives draped in a 
veil, unto the end, when, having passed through the ordeal of 
flagellation, she dances joyfully naked. So there is a 

time-honoured precedent for this practice, as there is for ritual 
nudity. 

Contrary to what many people believe, we never took part in 
sexual intercourse in the presence of other people in the circle 
Although the Third Degree taught the ritual and magical uses 
ot sex, the actual rite was always performed in private by those 
who wished to make use of it. The Great Rite, as we called it 
was publicly performed at the Sabbats; but by us it was only 'in 
token, although we were told that in the old days the High 
nest and High Pnestess actually celebrated the hieros gamos 
(Sacred Marriage) on the great ritual occasions. We were 
encouraged to find a partner of the opposite sex within the cult 
and to be faithful to that partner, working privately with them 
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to perform our own magics, in which we were instructed in the 
circle and by copying from the 'Book of Shadows'. Nor did we 
ever use drugs for magical purposes, contrary to another 
often-repeated allegation. Again, however, we were told that in 
the old days witches had specialized knowledge of many 
herbal drugs and could use them to obtain altered states of 
consciousness; but nowadays such knowledge has been lost 
and without it experimentation was dangerous. This, of course, 
' was before the days of 'flower power' and the hippy era, which 
brought about an explosion of activity connected with 
psychedelic drugs. 

One of the favourite ways of celebrating the Great Rite 'in 
token' has come to be the ceremonial dipping of the athame 
(the ritual knife) into the cup which holds the wine, which is 
then passed around and drunk. Gerald seems to have derived 
this from the Sixth Degree Ritual of the OTO, in which a female 
officer called the Cup Bearer represents 'the Lady Babalon' and 
a male officer called the Grand Commander represents the 
Templars' god Baphomet. The wine is consecrated by having 
the point of the sacred lance dipped into it. The general nature 
of the Sixth Degree OTO may be gathered from the letters 
inscribed upon the ring which is part of its regalia. They are 
VDSA, which stands for 'Vult Deus Sanctum Amorem', 'God 
Wills Holy Love.' (See The Secret Rituals of the OTO, edited and 
introduced by Francis King.) 

Gerald's original members, as I have said, were either people 
who were also members of the naturist club referred to or 
people who were already witches; but, with the publication of 
his book Witchcraft Today in 1954 and his lectures and 
appearances on television, more and more people began 
contacting Gerald and wanting to join. Gerald began to realize 
that he had a real chance of reviving the Old Religion, and he 
wanted to gain popular acceptance for it. I pointed out to him 
that in my opinion he would never succeed in doing this so 
long as the influence of the late Aleister Crowley was so 
prevalent and obvious within the cult. Crowley's name stank; 
not only because of his association in the popular press with 
black magic but because of the indubitable fact that for years he 
had lived 'upon involuntary contributions from his friends', as 
one of them told his biographer, John Symonds. I remember 
reading a review of Symonds' book which described it as 'How 
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not to be a magician in twelve very difficult lessons'. Most 
people, both within the occult world and outside it, agreed 
W!th the reviewer. Crowley may have been a brilliant writer 
and a splendid poet but as a person he was simply a nasty piece 
of work. His great importance in the occult world was that he 
had wrenched open that treasure chest in which the Order of 
the Golden Dawn had locked up the secret knowledge of the 

estern Mystery Tradition, and had invited all to share the 
treasure. 

Gerald's reaction was, 'Well, if you think you can do any 
e er, go ahead.' I accepted the challenge and set out to 
rewrite the 'Book of Shadows', cutting out the Crowleyanity as 
much as I could and trying to bring it back to what I felt was if 
not so elaborate as Crowley's phraseology, at least our own and 
m our own words. I felt that the words from Aradia qualified in 

80 1 ained them a s the basis for my new version 
ot 1 he Charge , which I originally wrote in verse as follows: 


Mother darksome and divine. 

Mine the scourge and mine the kiss. 
Five-point star of life and bliss. 

Here I charge ye in this sign. 

Bow before my spirit bright. 
Aphrodite, Arianrhod, 

Lover of the Horned God, 

Queen of witchery and night. 

Diana, Brigid, Melusine, 

Am I named of old by men; 

Artemis and Cerridwen, 

Hell s dark mistress. Heaven's Queen. 

Ye who ask of me a boon. 

Meet ye in some hidden shade. 

Lead my dance in greenwood glade. 
By the light of the full moon. 

Dance about mine altar stone, 

Work my holy magistry 
Ye who are fain of sorcery, 

I bring ye secrets yet unknown. 
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No more shall ye know slaver}', 

Who tread my round the Sabbat night. 

Come ye all naked to the rite. 

In sign that ye are truly free. 

Keep ye my mysteries in mirth, 

Heart joined to heart and lip to lip. 

Five are the points of fellowship 
, That bring ye ecstasy on earth. 

No other law but love I know. 

By naught but love may I be known; 

And all that liveth is my own. 

From me they come, to me they go. 

However, people seemed to have some difficulty with this, 
because of the various goddess-names which they found hard 
to pronounce. Also, they could not understand the word 
'magistry', which I use in the same sense as the famous writer 
of weird tales, Arthur Machen, used it. So I wrote what has 
come to be known much better as the prose version of 'The 
Charge' and which in various versions seems to have been 
copied all over the world. It may be found in Janet and Stewart 
Farrar's books Eight Sabbats for Witches and The Witches' Way, 
so, instead of repeating it here, I have given the verses above, 
which I do not think have been accurately published before. 
Just recently I was very amused to find something evidently 
based upon them printed in an American book on witchcraft, 
in which they were attributed to the late Sybil Leek! 
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People may well wonder why, having traced Gerald's rituals to 
their component parts as having been derived from the works 
of Margaret Murray, Charles Godfrey Leland, Rudyard Kipling, 
Aleister Crowley, the Key of Solomon and the rituals of 
Freemasonry, I continued to believe that they were descended 
from an old witch coven discovered in the New Forest. The 
reason is that underlying all these I found a basic structure 
which was not from Crowley or Margaret Murray or any of the 
other sources mentioned. 

The oldest and possibly the purest form of the published 
rituals we have is that which appears in High Magic's Aid under 
the guise of fiction. This was actually published, as has been 
noted, during Dorothy Clutterbuck's lifetime and, according to 
Gerald, with her permission. Perhaps this is why the rituals are 
brief, simple and practical. There is no Crowleyanity in them, 
except possibly in the occurrence of the phrase 'Perfect Love 
and Perfect Trust', which is used as a password. This may 
derive from a passage in one of Aleister Crowley's essays, 
entitled 'The Revival of Magick', in which he advocates the idea 
that a true magician is unassailable because he is 'an expression 
of the Will of the Universe'. Hence anyone who opposes him or 
tries to betray him will be struck down by occult forces. So he 
can afford to treat everyone with 'perfect love, perfect faith, 
perfect trust. (This is one of the essays which Crowley 
contributed to a magazine called The International when he was 
in New York during World War I.) 

If one really were a very high Adept indeed, this principle 
might work. However, if one is merely an ordinary mortal but 
beginning to flatter oneself that one is a very high Adept 
indeed, then disillusionment will, in my opinion, swiftly follow. 
Gerald was riding for a fall. 
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One other derivation there is in these rituals, which came 
from the ceremonies of the Order of the Golden Dawn, probably 
via Crowley, who published the secrets of the Order in his 
periodical The Equinox. This is the reference to the Lords of the 
Watchtowers of the East, West, North and South, who are 
invoked at the four quarters of the magic circle and referred to as 
'the Dread Lords of the Outer Spaces'. 

Present-day witches still use these or similar words; but there 
seems to be a general ignorance of what they really mean. 
Stewart and Janet Farrar refer to them in The Witches' Way as: 
'Watchtowers - The four cardinal points, regarded as guardians 
of the Magic Circle.' This is indeed how they are generally 
regarded; but the origin of this expression is to be found in the 
works of Dr John Dee and Edward Kelley, the two magicians 
who worked together in the days of Queen Elizabeth I to 
formulate the Enochian system of magic. They visualized four 
great guardian 'watchtowers' standing invisibly at the four 
cardinal points of the compass, inhabited by powerful angelic 
beings. In the ceremonies of the Golden Dawn, these watch- 
towers were represented by the four Elemental Tablets as 
received clairvoyantly by Edward Kelley, Dr Dee's 'scryer', who 
used a crystal ball or a magic mirror to obtain the Enochian 
teachings. This is therefore another example of how the ideas of 
ceremonial magic have become incorporated into modem 
witchcraft. However, it should be said that this belief in four 
great guardians of the cardinal points is a world-wide magical 
concept, which may be found as far back as the days of ancient 
Egypt and as far off as Tibet. 

The witches interviewed by Allen Andrews for the magazine 
Illustrated in 1952 told him quite frankly that they based their 
rituals on 'instructions handed down from the elders, eked out 
with the Clavicules of Solomon’. (This is another name for the Key 
of Solomon previously mentioned in Chapter 4). So it seems that 
Gerald Gardner did not introduce this practice of blending 
witchcraft with ceremonial magic. Nor, it seems, did witches 
object to sharing magical implements with ceremonial magi¬ 
cians. A passage in Gerald's 'Book of Shadows' says: 'Good and 
especially ancient tools have their own aura ... For this reason 
witches ever try to obtain tools from sorcerers, who being skilled 
men make good tools and consecrate them well, giving them 
mighty power' (quoted in The Witches' Way, page 61). 
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'The Southern Coven of British 
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Top: An old equal-armed cross showing two 
naked female figures, presumably witches. 
Acquired by Gerald Gardner for the museum, it 
is said to have belonged to the eccentric cleric 
Montague Summers who wrote a number of 
books on witchcraft. Right: The Witches' 
Memorial at the museum, painted and lettered 
y Gardner, and dedicated to Margrate ine 
Quane and her young son who were burned 
alive for Witchcraft at Castletown, 1617 ad. Also 
to the nine million unfortunates who died by 
torture in Europe on the same charge, most of 
them being burned alive.' 
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Pages from Gerald Gardner's original 'Book of Shadows' 
showing part of the initiation ritual. The original is beautifully 
decorated in red and green. 
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A page from Gardner's first draft of 'Ye Booke of Ye Art Magical' 
showing the opening of the initiation ceremony 




The original dust-jacket of High Magic's Aid written by Gerald 
Gardner under the pen-name of 'Scire' 
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One can envisage a kind of working partnership between 
medieval magicians and witches, in which the magician 
provided book knowledge and possibly much-needed protec¬ 
tion, while the witch, though unable to read or write, provided 
psychic power and possibly what today we call mediumship, 
enabling spirits to manifest. As Stewart Farrar has pointed out, 
very few people in olden times had the opportunity to learn to 
read or write, unless they belonged to the Church or the upper 
classes. Most of the common people were illiterate. Hence it 
seems unlikely that the witch teachings and traditions were 
handed down in anything like a 'Book of Shadows' from very 
ancient times, simply because there would not have been 
enough people among the countryside witches capable of 
reading or copying such a book. The witch beliefs and 
incantations, with the methods of ritual, would have been 
handed down mainly by word of mouth. 

The basic origin of the real countryside witchcraft, it seems to 
me, must lie in the ancient shamanism which predates all the 
sophisticated techniques of the medieval sorcerer. (The original 
'shamans' were the tribal magician-priests and priestesses of 
Northern Asia; but this word is generally used by anthropo¬ 
logists today to mean the earliest and most primitive forms of 
religion and magic). Nevertheless, witchcraft can claim to be a 
religion, because it comes down to us from the days when 
religion and magic were the two sides of the same coin. People 
in those days lived close to nature, and nature was the book in 
which they read. Insofar as he was able to bring this closeness 
to nature and harmony with her back into the lives of 
present-day people, Gerald's rituals were a success. It was 
when he started posing before the cameras of the press and 
preening himself on his great discovery of the survival of 
witchcraft that things started to go wrong. 

Gerald's motives were, I believe, basically good. He was 
desperately anxious that the Old Religion should not die and 
he realized that the only way it was going to survive would be 
if enough younger people were willing to carry it on. So he took 
the attitude that it was absolutely necessary to publicize it in 
order to attract people who would carry it on. Whether or not 
he was right in this attitude has long been a matter of debate. 
However, I could not help realizing, much as I admired him, 
that he had a considerable love of the limelight and of being the 
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centre of attention. Gerald Yorke remarked about him to me 
that Gerald Gardner was 'totally lacking in the Fourth Power of 
the Sphinx' - that is, the power of silence. This estimate, I fear, 
was true. He could not seem to see the absurdity of initiating 
people and swearing them to secrecy and then having them 
read the next weekend some silly interview he had given to the 
Sunday papers. Nor could he seem to realize the real motives of 
the news-hounds of Fleet Street, who were more interested in 
selling papers with sensational stories than they were in 
preserving an ancient cult. 

Others among his genuine friends, beside myself, warned 
him repeatedly that he was heading for trouble. We urged him 
to be more discreet, but he would not listen; or, rather, he 
would appear to listen and then proceed blithely to do just as 
he liked. I knew that Dafo had discontinued working with him 
mainly for this reason - and I began to see Dafo's point of view! 
It was simply unfair to other people to put them in danger of 
being thrown to the wolves of the popular press, apart from 
being a breach of the very oath he had required from them. And 
was it all really to enable the Old Religion to survive, or was it 
to gratify Gerald's personal vanity? I was beginning to have to 
ask this question, and I was not sure of the answer. 

The first real trouble hit with unexpected force in the 
summer of 1955. A newspaper called the Sunday Pictorial, now 
defunct but then a very popular tabloid which purveyed 
sensational stories every week, started a series attacking 
witchcraft and linking it with Devil-worship. They found a 
Birmingham woman who claimed that she was an ex-witch 
who now wanted to confess 'in the hope of saving others'. She 
told a very lurid tale of joining what seems to have been some 
sort of Satanist circle, which held meetings involving the 
sacrifice of chickens and the drinking of their blood, which was 
said to be 'the blood of the devil'. There seems to have been 
plenty of straightforward alcoholic drinking also, coupled with 
frenzied drumming and dancing. The whole thing sounds like 
a Voodoo ceremony, rather than a witch gathering; but, of 
course, everything was described as 'witchcraft' in the 
newspaper reports. 

A number of Christian clergymen, headed by the Bishop of 
Exeter, associated themselves with the Sunday Pictorial's expose 
and congratulated that newspaper on performing a public 
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service by exposing the evil in our midst. Fleet Street realized 
that it was on to a good thing and the series ran for five weeks. 
In the course of it, the journalist who was mainly responsible 
tor the stories, a young man called Peter Hawkins, went up to 
the Isle of Man to interview Gerald Gardner and ask him to 
comment on them. Gerald told him that witches didn't drink 
blood or worship the Devil, and expressed scepticism about the 
more highly coloured 'confessions' of the main informant. This 
seems to have needled Mr Hawkins, who wrote a personal 
attack on Gerald under the banner headline: 'NO WITCH¬ 
CRAFT IS FUN. He called Gerald 'a whitewasher of witchcraft' 
and described his novel High Magic's Aid as 'foul bait' to lure 
people into joining covens. 

Gerald was completely taken aback. 'He seemed such a nice 
chap when he interviewed me,' he told us. 

Of course he did,' I replied. 'You didn't think they would 
send someone who would arouse your suspicions, did you? 
You were simply being set up.' 

However, Gerald soon recovered his usual jauntiness. 'It 
would have cost me thousands to get this sort of national 
publicity if I'd had to pay for it,' he said. 

His wife Donna took a more realistic view. She confided to 
me when Gerald wasn't listening, 'You have no idea what 
we've suffered since that story came out.' She didn't go into 
much detail; but I gathered that many people whom they had 
hitherto regarded as friends suddenly hadn't wanted to know 
them. 

People who had joined the witch cult recently had been 
absolutely panicked. Rumours flew about of telephone-tapping 
and interference with letters. Whether these rumours had any 
substance or not I do not know; but I advised Gerald to destroy 
anything in the way of letters and papers that he wouldn't like 
to fall into unfriendly hands, and for once he acted on my 
advice. He returned to his London flat and had a big clear-out 
there also. The main object was to prevent any general 
round-up of witches, if the police decided to act upon the 
newspaper's clamour. They might question Gerald, Donna and 
possibly myself; but if they couldn't find any names and 
addresses or any proof against anyone and if none of us would 
talk, there wouldn't be much they could do. 

However, nothing in the way of police investigation 
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materialized. Perhaps the authorities were less impressed by 
newspaper sensations, even when backed by a bishop, than we 
had feared they might be. Eventually the excitement died down 
and I hoped that Gerald had learned his lesson and would in 
future be a bit less forthcoming towards reporters from the less 
serious side of the media. But Gerald would be Gerald, and 
such hopes were vain. 

During the course of the next year, 1956, witch-hunting 
almost became a national pastime. The big, bold headlines 
came one after another: 'BLACK MAGIC KILLER - WOMAN 
TALKS', 'MURDER AT BLACK MASS, SAYS WOMAN', 
'BLACK WITCHERY CAN LEAD TO MURDER', 'WITCH¬ 
CRAFT GROWING, WARNS DEAN', 'WITCHCRAFT FIRES 
ON PAGAN HILLTOP'. And so on and so on. 

Intermixed with all the nonsense was a new and really 
sinister trend - a determined attempt to link witches with the 
unsolved murder of Charles Walton in Warwickshire back in 
1945. The implications were that this old countryman had been 
killed as a ritual sacrifice by a coven of witches. The murder 
remains unsolved to this day, and witchcraft or the fear of 
witchcraft may well have played a part in it. Donald 
McCormick gave a fascinating account of this mystery in his 
book Murder by Witchcraft, but his factual and careful 
investigation is a very different thing from the wild allegations 
that were appearing in the papers in 1956. These all 
emphasized the ritual murder idea and suggested that the 
crime was committed by witches, who might well murder 
again. 

We feared that the sheer volume of press sensationalism 
might well bring about a call to re-impose something like the 
old Witchcraft Act, which, in fact, it did. We knew we had to do 
something to combat this smear campaign. For some time 
Gerald and I had been collaborating on a new book to follow 
Witchcraft Today. We proposed to call it The Meaning of 
Witchcraft. The book did eventually appear under that title, in 
1959. I suggested to Gerald that we should incorporate in the 
new book a detailed analysis and debunking of all this 
newspaper sensationalism, showing how flimsy and lacking in 
real evidence it was. He agreed to this, and throughout 1956 I 
worked hard investigating and writing. I like to think that this 
book opened people's eyes about reporters' methods of 
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3 g0 ° d t t0ry ° Ut ° f ver y scant y ingredients - and 
also of the way in which anything which did not fit in with the 

SraTr * 1 ® Ut ' alas ' ^ the «"* «« ^ok appeared 
Gerald and I had ceased working together 

What happened was that two different factions had begun to 

torm within the mam coven, which was now holding most of 

1 s meetings on the land near St Albans upon which Gerald had 

ISM Ward Wi t C A S C °uT' Whkh he had P urcbase d from 
J.S.M Ward as I described in Chapter 4 . The cottage was 

surrounded by woodland and was a delightful Iittkf place, 

though rather hard to get to. These two factions might be 

roughly described as being pro- and anti-publicity 

The pro-publicity faction was headed by some comparative 

newcomers notably the late Jack Bracelin and his girlfriend 

whom I will call Amanda because that is the name she was 

given in the newspapers. Jack Bracelin is the man who later 

ffP eared 38 tbe a r uthor of Gerald's biography, Gerald Gardner: 

. ' f f U ^, * am to ^ d th at the book was actually 

wh°h thTo I 0 ^ a n ° ther *u iend ° f Gerald ' s who was associated 
with the Octagon Press, who published it in 1960 

ih J h m and ' PUbl i City faCti ° n Was headed b y myself a nd some of 
the older members of the coven. We pointed out to Gerald 

outburstTof y n tHat k? had Had enou § h of these continual 
outbursts of silly publicity-seeking on his part, which were 

n y a ding fuel to the fire of the national press witch-hunt 
Answer them m your book/ we said. 'And in the meantime 
just don t talk to them. You know they'll only distort anything 
you say. Or at least, if you want to give an interview to 
someone, tell us about it first.' The pro-publicity faction 
however scouted all this and encouraged Gerald to ignore our 
pro ests. They too had got the publicity bug by this time and 
were contacting reporters on their own account. I cannot 
account for their attitude, except by sheer big-headedness- but 
retribution was to follow. ° 

We feared the worst and prepared for a split in the coven As 
a last resort, we drew up a set of proposals, entitled 'Proposed 
Rules for the Craft'. There were thirteen clauses in these rules 

w.TT,fu rP ° Se ,° f Whkh Was to ensure that secrec y to which 
we had all been solemnly sworn when we were initiated - a fact 

which some people now seemed to remember or forget just as 

they pleased. (This document has recently surfaced in the USA 
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among the papers which Ripley's purchased from Gerald's 
heirs when his museum collection which he had entrusted to 
them was sold.) If these rules had been accepted and acted 
upon, a great deal of the subsequent trouble and heart-ache 
would have been avoided. But Gerald prevaricated as long as 
he could - and then did something which completely 
astounded us! 

He had been up at his museum in the Isle of Man while all 
this was going on. From there he now sent us a long document, 
with a message saying that there was no need for our proposed 
rules, because a set of 'Laws of the Craft' already existed. These 
were set out in the accompanying document, couched in 
mock-archaic language and ornamented with awesome threats 
of 'So be it ardane' (meaning 'ordained') and invocations of 'the 
Curse of the Goddess' upon anyone who dared to transgress 
them. 

We were apparently supposed to be overawed. Our actual 
reaction was to be extremely sceptical. None of us had ever set 
eyes on these alleged 'Laws' before, though we noticed that 
they incorporated a preliminary passage from the 'Book of 
Shadows' commencing: 'Keep a book in your own hand of 
write...' (This passage is reproduced in Gerald's book 
Witchcraft Today.) If these 'Laws' were so ancient and 
authoritative, why had Gerald never given them to us before? 
We discussed these matters, realizing that the question had 
become, by Gerald's own actions, one of confidence in him - 
and the more we examined the alleged 'Laws', the less 
confidence we had in either him or them. 

One section of them I for one totally rejected. The word 
'sexist' was not in use in those days, but sexist was exactly what 
this pronouncement was. It set forth that 'The Gods love the 
brethren of Wicca as a man loveth a woman, by mastering her.' 
It went on further to say that the High Priestess had to 
recognize that all power came from the God, who had only lent 
it to her: 'And the greatest virtue of a High Priestess be that she 
recognize that youth is necessary to the representative of the 
Goddess. So will she gracefully retire in favour of a younger 
woman, should the coven so decide in council.' 

Had anyone dared to suggest that Old Dorothy 'gracefully 
retire' in favour of some nubile young thing? And what about 
the High Priest? There was no suggestion that he had to retire. 
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Apparently High Priestesses were expendable but the High 
Priest went on for ever, or as long as he liked. Now this was not' 
witchcraft as I knew it; but it was very reminiscent of the 
practices of Aleister Crowley, who had initiated and then cast 
aside a whole series of 'Scarlet Women', as his High Priestesses 
were called. It was also a very good way of getting rid of High 
Priestesses who refused to be 'mastered' and continued to 
remind people of the significance of their initiation oath of 
secrecy - in other words. High Priestesses who wanted to take 
witchcraft seriously instead of regarding it as something to 
serve one s own vanity and exhibitionism. 

Of course, Gerald had to come up with something. Half of 
his coven was in a state of mutiny, led by my friend Ned and 
myself. It was Ned who had been mainly responsible for the 
Proposed Rules', and I believe he wrote back to Gerald and 
told him that we regarded the alleged 'Laws' as 'an ad hoc 
invention of your own'. There was much heated correspond¬ 
ence but no real conclusion. The best we could get out of 
Gerald was a solemn promise that before he gave any more 
interviews to the popular media he would tell us about what he 
was going to do and get our agreement. There were to be no 
more nasty shocks whenever the Sunday papers arrived on the 
mat and no more having to explain to a new initiate that, yes, 
they had just taken a solemn oath of secrecy and, no, we didn't 
know why Gerald was giving all this stuff to the papers and 
posing for photographs. 

We had been infuriated by a particularly silly interview in a 
particularly silly popular magazine, which described it as a 
'sensational exposure' of witchcraft in Britain. Gerald had 
prattled away and posed for a ludicrous picture which showed 
him sitting cross-legged in the magic circle and pointing a 
magic sword at what the caption called a 'weird image' of a 
bat-winged demon! 'For the Gods' sake, Gerald!' we had said; 
and Gerald had replied, 'Well, yes, but you see, I just couldn't 
help it. It was Riders, my publishers, who sent these people up 
to the Isle of Man , so I had to see them, didn't I?' He was all 
artless innocence — a tone which I had by now learnt to 
recognize as meaning that he was lying. 

I decided to find out one way or the other, so I went up to 
London, to the offices of Riders, the publishers of Witchcraft 
Today. I asked to see the manager, whose name I cannot recall 
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but who kindly gave me a brief interview. I wanted to ask him 
only one question. Had he indeed sent these particular 
journalists up to the Isle of Man to see Gerald Gardner? The 
answer was an unequivocal negative. Riders knew nothing 
about the matter. 

I told the coven what I had done and the answer I had 
received. I also wrote to Gerald and said in effect, 'Look, 
Gerald, it comes down to this. Either the manager of Riders is 
lying or you are. Are you prepared to call this man a liar? If so, I 
will go back and tackle him again. But if you are lying, 1 am 
afraid we have come to the parting of the ways. Because there 
is no point in trying to do magical work with someone who is 
going to try to foist a lot of phoney "Laws” upon us and whose 
word I can no longer trust/ 

Of course, I never believed for a moment that Riders' 
manager was lying. But I was determined to make Gerald see 
that he couldn't get away with this sort of thing with us any 
longer. Gerald wrote back an incoherent and rather abusive 
letter which was notable only for its absence of straight 
answers about anything. I forget whether or not I replied to it. 

As of that summer of 1957, the coven split. I and the rest of 
those who felt as I did left it and went our own ways. 

We had had enough of the Gospel according to St Gerald; 
but we still believed that the real traditional witchcraft lived. 
We believed that, when Gerald said he had found an old coven 
surviving in southern England, he was telling the truth. My 
belief has been supported in later years by the independent 
evidence of Louis Wilkinson and others and by my own 
confirmation of the real existence of 'Old Dorothy' Clutterbuck. 
The Old Religion meant a great deal to us, and we had not 
stopped believing in its beauty, its magic or its power. Our 
parting with Gerald simply meant that the quest went on. 

Unfortunately, the newspaper campaign against witchcraft 
went on also. It soon gave me no pleasure whatever to find 
myself in the position of being able to say, 'I told you so.' As I 
mentioned above, the other faction in Gerald's coven, the ones 
who were in favour of publicity, had been contacting 
newspaper reporters on their own account. On 27 October 1957 
the Sunday newspaper called The People had a remarkable 
article written by Neville Stack headlined: 'THEY CALL THIS 
WITCHCRAFT.' It commenced: 'Today The People prints a 
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report that discloses the existence of a repulsive pagan sect in 
our midst.' It claimed that the 'disgraceful facts' it had been 
able to discover had horrified Church leaders, notably the 
Right Reverend Robert Mortimer, Bishop of Exeter, and Canon 
Marcus Knight of St Paul's Cathedral, to whom the article had 
apparently been shown before it was printed. The article 
contained this significant passage: 

I am able to disclose the facts about Britain's self-confessed 
witches only because a few of them are suffering from the 
delusion that an avowal of their 'faith' will win a measure of 
public tolerance. 

My investigation into the witchcraft creed in Britain began 
some months ago. News of my inquiries reached a leading 
member of the sect. He made contact with me in a Birmingham 
hotel. 6 

There he made me a remarkable offer. If I would set out, fully 
and fairly, the witches' articles of faith, I would be admitted to 
one of their ceremonies and be allowed to photograph it. 

His purpose was to convince me, and through me the public, 
that witchcraft is free of the evil associations with which it is 
universally credited. 

My purpose in accepting the offer was to let the people of 
Britain know what is going on in their midst today. 

The article continued to describe how, ten days previously, 
he had been taken to a large house in Finchley, North London, 
where he had met the four people who featured in the 
photograph which accompanied the article. Two of these 
people were Jack Bracelin and Amanda, while the others I 
recognized as fellow-members of the coven, although their 
faces were coyly turned as far away as possible from the 
camera. It was not a very impressive photograph, just four 
naked people sitting around an improvised altar drinking some 
potion which the article alleged was rum. (I had never seen 
rum used in our rituals before. Our ritual drink had always 
been red wine, but I suppose they had wanted something more 
exciting.) Laid out on the altar were some ritual objects — I 
could recognize some athames, some cords and a pentacle - 
and two lighted candles in candlesticks. I heard afterwards that 
the original plan had been to take the reporter and 
photographer to the witch's cottage in the woods; but the night 
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had been rainy and the indoor ritual had been arranged 
instead. 

The reporter described how the witches had drawn the circle 
and performed 'a frenzied dance' to the accompaniment of 
music from a tape-recorder. He ended by saying: 'Condemned 
by the Church as a monstrous evil, how could any responsible 
human being believe in it as religion?' And, of course, further 
revelations were promised next week. 

I felt almost sorry for Jack and Amanda. They had obviously 
been totally fooled. There had been no attempt by the 
newspaper to set out 'the witches' articles of faith'. But at least 
the reporter had concealed their real identities, although he 
stated that he had investigated them and knew all about them. 

The next Sunday's revelations were headlined: 'I SAW A 
NUDE "PRIESTESS" GO WILD.' It described with obvious 
relish how Amanda had performed 'a wild ritual dance, 
brandishing her witch's knife', while wearing nothing but a 
garter, a silver bracelet and a lapis-lazuli necklace. It described 
her as 'tall, slender and attractive', which she undoubtedly 
was. One could imagine the appreciative conversation in El 
Vino's afterwards. Amanda, however, had indulged in some 
fooling of her own, telling a very romantic tale which was quite 
new to me of how she had been initiated at the age of eight and 
ending by saying: 'If we witches did not invoke the assistance 
of our god and goddess, I believe that the sun would not return 
each morning.' This concept too was quite new to me. No 
wonder the newspaper story concluded: 'Call it idiocy or evil, 
the pagan cult of witchcraft is a fact that Christians in Britain 
have to reckon with.' 

If the publicity-favouring faction had learned their lesson 
from this episode, they learned it too late. Just over a year later, 
on 1 January 1959, the same newspaper published a much more 
serious onslaught. This was written by a different journalist, 
and this time names and addresses were given. The headline 
read: ' "NOW I WILL LOSE MY JOB," SAYS GIRL WHO 
REVELS IN NUDE RITES.' The location of the 'witch's cottage' 
where so many of our rituals had been held was also given and 
a photograph of it printed. The journalist wrote: 'Each member 
of the coven whom I traced and interviewed showed every sign 
of believing in this disgraceful rubbish about gods of fertility, 
the supposed virtues of dancing naked and the worship of sex.' 
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The immediate cause of this outburst is not clear but, 
according to the story, the witches'... have had the effrontery to 
register their temple as a place of worship. I have seen the form 
sent to the local Registrar in St Albans/ This 'temple' was, of 
course, the 'witch's cottage' in the woodland adjacent to the 
naturist club. As I have remarked previously, some of the people 
who ran the naturist club were very unhappy about Gerald's 
witchcraft activities; but they could not do much about it 
because the ground upon which the cottage stood was owned 
by Gerald. However, it seems probable to me that, when this 
attempt was made to register the cottage as 'The Ancient British 
Church' with a congregation described as 'undenominational', 
they may well have expressed their opposition to such regis¬ 
tration in no uncertain manner, as, of course, they were fully 
entitled to do. 

This may have been what brought matters to a head; or, of 
course, the newspaper may simply have been keeping watch on 
the people it had already written about, until it had sufficient 
details to write an even juicier story than the one it had already 
published. Whatever the cause, the effect was disastrous. 
Amanda's prediction that she would lose her job proved only 
too true. I was told that the office where she worked had been 
literally besieged by reporters. Both she and the other young 
woman whose name and location had been published had to go 
into hiding, leaving Jack Bracelin to fend off the news-hounds. 
Although his name had not been mentioned, Gerald Gardner 
fled to Jersey in the Channel Islands the day after the report 
appeared, leaving his followers to face the music. 

These events effectually made the continued use of the 
'witch's cottage' and surrounding land impracticable. That 
Hallowe'en the press descended in force. Three carloads of 
reporters arrived, bringing with them a large mobile searchlight 
mounted on a lorry! This was brought as near to the property as 
possible, evidently for the purpose of photography. Fortunately, 
no activity had actually been planned there for that night. The 
police were called and eventually the forces of Fleet Street 
dispersed. 

Bowing to the inevitable, the land was eventually sold and the 
'witch's cottage' dismantled. I am told that it has been re-erected 
upon other private land and is still in witch ownership. 

In the 1960s interest in magic, both black and white, spread 
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rapidly. The more the popular press wrote about it, the more 
interest and the desire to experiment seemed to grow. Black 
magic cults sprang up like unwholesome fungi. One of these 
was responsible for a sensation that was given nationwide 
publicity on the television news, as well as the more usual 
newspaper reports. For once, something sinister really had 
happened. 

The story broke on 18 March 1963. This date was just a few 
days before the spring equinox, traditionally a time of tension 
in the occult world. It was reported that police had been called 
to examine what had been found in the ruins of an ancient 
church at Clophill, Bedfordshire. This time it was the police 
and not merely newspaper reporters who said they suspected 
that a black magic ritual had been performed there, probably 
on 10 March, the night of the full moon. 

A massive slab had been prised from a tomb dating back to 
1770. The size and weight of this stone slab had ruled out any 
mere mischief by local children. It had taken several policemen 
all their strength to replace it. Then someone had climbed 
down into the vault and taken out the bones of a young woman 
called Jenny Humberstone. They had taken the bones into the 
ruined church and placed the skull upright upon an iron spike. 
The rest of the bones were arranged around it. The precise way 
in which the pathetic bones were arranged was not given in the 
earlier reports. Later, it was stated that they had been carefully 
laid out in the form of a skeleton. Nearby were the scattered 
feathers of a cockerel, apparently the remains of a sacrifice. 
Carefully inscribed upon a wall of the church and painted in 
red was an equal-armed Celtic cross in a circle. 

There was a furore of comment and speculation in the press. 
Just over a month later, the News of the World published an 
article by their reporter Ron Mount in which he related how a 
man had contacted him claiming to have been present at the 
ritual. 

Under the headline 'STRANGE SECRETS OF THE BLACK 
MASS FANATICS', the article recounted how the reporter had 
met this man by appointment and been shown the red robe 
allegedly worn at the ceremony, together with an old- 
fashioned knife with a nine-inch blade and with magical 
inscriptions on the handle, which he was told had been used to 
sacrifice the cockerel. Finally, in order to convince him of the 
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story's genuineness, he was shown a small piece of glass set in 
lead which had come from a window in the ruined church. 

Thirteen people, he was told, had taken part on the night of 
the full moon. Ideally, according to his informant, they used 
the body of a naked woman as the 'altar' for their ceremony 
but, as the night was so cold, someone had conceived the grisly 
idea of using a woman's skeleton instead. After about an hour, 
something had disturbed the celebrants and they had left 
hurriedly, leaving behind them the traces which the police had 
found. 

After this story appeared, there were several accounts of 
similar happenings which seemed to have been imitative. A 
vigilante patrol was set up by the villagers of Clophill and, after 
a number of local agricultural students had been caught and 
ticked off by the police, peace eventually returned to the 
village. These later events seem from the accounts to have been 
merely pranks in bad taste; but there is little doubt that the 
original find was genuine. 

As a result of the publicity and controversy stirred up by this 
incident, on 1 September 1963 the News of the World began a 
series of articles by Noyes Thomas and Peter Earle which began 
with the statement: 'Britain is being plagued today by the 
biggest upsurge of interest in Black Magic and the timeless 
secrets of witchcraft that the country has known since the 
Middle Ages.' This sentence set the tone of the articles. To 
these two reporters, black magic and witchcraft were one and 
the same thing, and they were a 'plague' to the country. Their 
attitude was revealed by a statement in one of the articles 
which read: 'We have grown tired of talking to people who 
angrily claim they are "white witches”, witches who heal and 
do good. In our considered opinion witchcraft and Black Magic 
are a state of mind. If your mind is sane and healthy you should 
be immune from all its blandishments ... Youngsters out for 
kicks, or seeking a faith, will find only depravity, disillusion 
and destruction in this thing called witchcraft.' 

This attack led directly to one of the two attempts that have 
been made since 1951 to bring back legislation against witches. 
On 22 November 1963 the daily papers carried the story that on 
the previous afternoon in the House of Commons the Home 
Secretary, Mr Henry Brooke, had been asked by the 
Conservative member for Hartlepool, Commander John 
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Kerans, whether he would introduce a law to ban witchcraft. 
Commander Kerans referred in his question to recent Sunday 
newspaper articles, which Mr Brooke said he had seen. 
However, Mr Brooke replied that witchcraft had ceased to be a 
criminal offence in 1735 and added, 'It is not in my mind, 228 
years later, to bring in fresh legislation on the subject.' With 
regard to Commander Kerans' statement that he believed 
witchcraft was often 'a cover for sexual orgies and other 
malpractices', the Home Secretary said that this could be dealt 
with under the Sexual Offences Act. (Actually, witchcraft had 
ceased to be a capital offence in 1735). The warning was clearly 
there. If enough mud were thrown at witchcraft, some of it 
would stick; and a very great deal of mud was thrown during 
the ensuing years. What the motives of the sensational press 
were is not entirely clear. Why did they lump all witchcraft, 
black or white, together, and add in Satanism to spice the 
brew? Did they really want to get witchcraft banned by law? 
Did they want, as they professed, to protect people from an 
alleged menace? Or were they simply in the business of selling 
newspapers, without regard to the consequences? 

The next really savage attacks came in 1969. They were in the 
same newspaper, the News of the World, which in those days 
seemed to have an obsession with witch-hunting but is now, I 
am glad to say, 'under new management'. Typically, although 
the stories were all about witches they were advertised as 
'BLACK MAGIC - AN EVIL EXPOSED'. Later this was 
changed to 'WITCHCRAFT - AN EVIL EXPOSED', but the 
impression that black magic and witchcraft were one and the 
same thing had already been given. Names and addresses of 
witches into whose confidence the investigators had wormed 
themselves were printed. To my personal knowledge, one of 
these people, an elderly man who was a decent, kindly person 
with no involvement whatever in black magic, was so shattered 
to realize that his trustingness had been the cause of letting 
these 'moles' in without checking up on them that he had a 
heart attack and died not long afterwards. Whether the 
newspaper knew of this or not, I do not know. 

In the course of their 'investigations' the reporters found 
their own 'black magic expert', a man well known to London 
witches as a teller of tall stories but who was invited to 
contribute a series of articles of his own. This man told a highly 
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coloured tale of how he had had a long-standing magical feud 
with the late and notorious Aleister Crowley. This was alleged 
to have started in 1934, when he met Aleister Crowley in 
Scotland. Crowley, he alleged, had married a Scotswoman 
called Mary McAllister and was calling himself the Laird of 
Boleskine, where they were living. Although only fifteen years 
old at the time, he had valiantly defended his mother from the 
evil Crowley, and the latter had departed vowing vengeance. 
Evidently the News of the World had never checked up on this 
gentleman's revelations; had they done so, they would have 
discovered that Aleister Crowley had never married any 
woman called Mary McAllister and that he had ceased to live at 
Boleskine many years before 1934. 

Unfortunately, instead of treating this man with the derision 
he deserved, a well-known witch, Alex Sanders, who had been 
named by the News of the World in its articles, went on the 
Simon Dee Show on television in March 1970 to announce that 
he had put a curse on him. Sanders produced an effigy stuck 
with pins which he said was of this man and boasted that by its 
means he could inflict heart attacks upon him. It was an 
exceptionally foolish thing to say to such a wide audience; but 
then people might think that someone who insisted that he 
was 'the King of the Witches' should not be taken seriously, 
anyway. 

Nevertheless, many people who saw this broadcast did take 
the matter seriously. As a direct result of it and the newspaper 
articles, the next month Mr Gwilym Roberts, the Labour 
Member of Parliament for South Bedfordshire, asked in the 
House of Commons if the Home Secretary would introduce 
legislation to provide penalties against individuals claiming to 
practise witchcraft. This was reported in the press on 17 April 
1970. F 

I immediately realized that this time we could be in serious 
trouble. What could we do? I decided to lobby the House of 
Commons and see if Mr Gwilym Roberts would give me an 
interview. I wrote to Mr Roberts and he kindly agreed to see 
me. He and his wife entertained me to tea at the House of 
Commons, which was an interesting experience in itself. I had 
feared that I might be dealing with a bigot with a closed mind. I 
do not know what Mr Roberts thought he might be confronted 
with, as I had told him plainly I was a witch. However, in 
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practice we got on very well together. Mr Roberts proved to be 
an intelligent and charming man who had genuinely been 
responding to letters received from his constituents. We had 
quite a long talk about the Old Religion, and as a result of it Mr 
Roberts did not proceed with any further requests for 
legislation against witches. 

Up to the time of writing, this has been the last serious 
attempt to bring back any law against witchcraft. Gradually 
over the years a more intelligent approach to witchcraft has 
been shown by the media generally. Many of the old 'yellow 
press' type of newspapers have either changed hands or closed 
down. People are no longer shocked by the idea of witches 
dancing in the nude. My home town of Brighton has a popular 
nudist beach, as do many other seaside resorts. Times have 
changed. Only people like myself who have lived through the 
changes in our society realize how radical they have been. 

But witchcraft too has changed. Without wishing to put too 
much of myself into this book, I have had to feature what I have 
done and the things I have taken part in, because I have to 
recognize that it was really the events when the old coven run 
by Gerald Gardner and myself split open like a ripe seed-pod 
and many people went their separate ways, which caused the 
dispersion of the seeds of many new covens and many new 
ideas. 

Good therefore eventually came out of evil; and I am glad to 
be able to record also that, after a period of not being on 
speaking terms, Gerald and I met again and were reconciled. 
We continued friends until his death, although we did not 
work together again, as by that time I had made other contacts. 
With all his faults (and who among us is faultless?), Gerald was 
a great person, and he did a great work in bringing back the 
Old Religion to many people. I am glad to have known him. 


6 Traditional Witchcraft? 


The title of this chapter ends with a question-mark, because we 
have to enquire what traditional witchcraft is. All sorts of 
things are being called 'traditional' today which are no older 
than the works of Gerald Gardner and Margaret Murray. 

One neologism which has become very widespread is the 
use of the word 'Wicca' to mean witchcraft. In fact, it means 
nothing of the kind. It is the Old English word for a male witch, 
as any good dictionary will show. The value of any claim to 
practise 'Traditional Wicca' may be judged accordingly. The 
feminine form of the word was wicce and the verb 'to bewitch' 
was wiccian. 

The actual derivation of the word 'witch' has long been a 
matter of debate. Many have tried to equate it with old words 
meaning 'wise', while others have derived it from words 
meaning 'weak' or 'wicked.' Both of these derivations are 
rejected by Jeffrey B. Russell in his book A History of Witchcraft: 
Sorcerers, Heretics and Pagans, which has a valuable appendix 
dealing with this question. According to Professor Russell, the 
ultimate origin of the word 'witch' is the Indo-European root 
weik, which relates to things connected with religion and 
magic. This seems to be the most likely origin which has been 
postulated so far. 

If we look at the traditions about witches, we find a number 
of stories which are fairly consistently told. Witches gather 
together in covens of thirteen, which has come to be known as 
The Devil s dozen' for this reason. The male leader of the 
coven is called 'the Devil' while the chief female member is 
known as 'the Queen of the Sabbat' or 'the Queen of Elphame'. 
Sometimes she has a younger woman who deputises for her 
and is called 'the Maiden'. Then there is the Officer or 
Summoner, whose job it is to let people know when the next 
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gathering is to be held. This person may be either male or 
female. In the old days also, there would have been a musician, 
probably more than one, who provided the music for the 
dances. 

The old woodcuts which illustrate broadsheets and ballads 
about witches are often interesting, because they display what 
people believed about them, and these beliefs probably had 
some basis in fact. In English and Scottish examples the 
witches are usually depicted dancing in a ring, with men and 
women placed alternately. I do not know of any such 
illustration which depicts witches dancing naked, though this 
is frequently the case with similar pictures from Europe. The 
English and Scottish pictures often show female witches 
wearing pointed hats. The chief male witch wears black 
clothing, and in Scotland he was often known as 'the Man in 
Black' for this reason. 

Another traditional item of witch apparel is the garter. This 
was a mark of rank and is still worn as such by present-day 
witches. It should not be confused with the frilly elasticated 
garters which became popular in the Naughty Nineties as part 
of the costume of cancan girls. 

The garters of olden time, before elastic was invented, were 
either tied or buckled round the leg, as in those associated with 
the Order of the Garter, whose foundation may be connected 
with the Old Religion, as Margaret Murray has noted in her 
works. 

Some of these old woodcuts depict fairies dancing in a ring in 
such a way that they are almost indistinguishable from the 
pictures of witches. Traditionally, fairies and witches are 
associated and an acquaintance with the fairy folk could cause 
one to be suspected of witchcraft. This has led many writers to 
speculate that some at least of the fairy traditions related to an 
actual aboriginal race of people, who were small in stature but 
quite capable of intermarriage with ordinary 'mortals'. 

Witches had 'familiars'. These could be either actual animals 
or birds, or a discarnate spirit. In either case, the familiar 
assisted the witch in divination and in casting spells. The word 
comes from the Latin familiaris. In other words, the familiar was 
'one of the family' and perhaps related to the Lar familiaris 
whom the Romans believed in as a sprite or hobgoblin who 
protected the home. 
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Witches were able to concoct mysterious ointments which 
enabled them to fly through the air and travel to distant places. 
Sometimes they were supposed to do this upon the backs of 
goats or demons, sometimes upon broomsticks; but the strange 
thing was that sometimes the body of the witch would be seen 
lying entranced while this flight was taking place, thus 
enabling her to deceive her husband that she was lying in bed 
asleep when she was actually attending the Sabbat. 

In order to make her brews and unguents, the witch had a 
cauldron. Hence the broomstick and the cauldron appear in 
most conventional pictures of witches, sometimes together 
with an old-fashioned black-hilted knife. In fact, these things 
were simply the basic equipment of an old-time kitchen and 
could have been kept in anyone's house without incurring 
suspicion. Only the witch need have known which were the 
specially consecrated objects. 

The old-time witch had a very extensive and specialized 
knowledge of herbs, plants and trees. She it was who acted as 
midwife, healer, practical psychologist and worker of magic, 
usually for the good of the community. There was an old 
saying, 'The better the midwife, the better the witch.' But there 
was also an old saying, 'A witch who cannot curse cannot 
cure.' It was generally agreed that it was not a good idea to get 
on the wrong side of her. I use the pronoun 'her' because it was 
thought that there were more women witches than men, 
although, as we have seen there was from the first a word for a 
male witch as there was for a female one. 

Witches were divided into three categories: black witches, 
white witches and grey witches. The black witch specialized in 
doing harm and was regarded as a malevolent person, while 
the white witch specialized in helping and healing and sought 
to do good. The grey witch could turn her hand equally to 
either. 

Not all witches were organized into covens. Some witches 
worked alone, and these were frequently regarded as being the 
most powerful. Also, witches sometimes worked in threes, as 
did the witches in Shakespeare's Macbeth. Witchcraft tended to 
run in families, so anyone who was related by blood to a witch 
came under suspicion of being a witch themselves. In the 
Channel Island of Jersey, where there were many witch trials, it 
is said that down to comparatively modem days some families 
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secretly prided themselves on being of 'le grand sang’ - that is, 
on having witches' blood in their veins. (See 'Witch Trials in 
Jersey/ by G.R. Balleine, in the Bulletins of the Societe Jersiaise. 
Vol. XIII, 1939.) 

The great accusation brought by the Christian Church, both 
Catholic and Protestant, against witches was not evil-doing but 
heresy. The witch served and invoked powers which were not 
Christian powers. All the stories of evil wrought by witches 
were simply propaganda to bolster up this central accusation. 
In fact, even when the witch did good, she was still 
condemned. We find a striking example of this attitude in an 
old book called A Discourse on the Damned Art of Witchcraft, by 
William Perkins, which was published at Cambridge in 1608: 

For this must always be remembered, as a conclusion, that by 
witches we understand not only those which kill and torment: 
but all Diviners, Charmers, Jugglers, all Wizards, commonly 
called wise men and wise women; yea, whosoever do anything 
(knowing what they do) which cannot be effected by nature or 
art; and in the same manner we reckon all good Witches, which 
do no hurt but good, which do not spoil and destroy, but save 
and deliver. All these come under the sentence of Moses, 
because they deny God, and are confederates with Satan. By the 
laws of England, the thief is executed for stealing, and we think 
it just and profitable: but it were a thousand times better for the 
land if all Witches, but specially the blessing Witch, might suffer 
death. For the thief by his stealing, and the hurtful Enchanter by 
charming, bring hindrance and hurt to the bodies and goods of 
men; but these are the right hand of the Devil, by which he 
taketh and destroyeth the souls of men. Men do commonly hate 
and spit at the damnifying Sorcerer, as unworthy to live among 
them; whereas the other is so dear unto them that they hold 
themselves and their country blessed that have him among 
them, they fly unto him in necessity, they depend upon him as 
their god, and by this means, thousands are carried away to 
their final confusion. Death therefore is the just and deserved 
portion of the good Witch. 

It is a remarkable fact that this is very close to, if not identical 
with, the point of view expressed today by many Evangelical 
Christian groups in their attitude to witches and the occult 
generally. 

There were certain special times of the year when everyone 
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knew that witches were likely to be abroad. The best-known 
were Walpurgis Night or May Eve (30 April) and Hallowe'en 
(31 October). Midsummer Night came very close to these in its 
uncanny reputation in popular tradition. The time of the full 
moon was a night of weird happenings also, while midnight 
was known as 'the witching hour'. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that a good deal of the 
actual structure of witch belief and practice was already 
enshrined in popular folklore. May Eve and Hallowe'en 
actually divide the year into two halves, the summer half and 
winter half of the Celts. The full moon would have been the 
time when it was most practical for our ancestors to find their 
way about the countryside, in the absence of modern paved 
roads and street lighting. Midsummer is the longest period of 
warmth and daylight, long celebrated with bonfires in folk 
tradition all over Europe. Its counterpart in midwinter, the 
merry Saxon feast of Yule, has become our Christmas. 

A further countryside belief which was held not only in 
Britain but on the European continent also was that a witch 
cannot die until he or she has passed on the inherited 
knowledge to a chosen successor. Thus the cult was supposed 
to continue through the centuries. Obviously, this implies that 
there was such knowledge to hand down and thus that an 
actual cult existed. 

In the course of my researches into magic and witchcraft, I 
have frequently been assured that this is indeed the case. 
Moreover, the real traditional witches, I have been told, were 
furious at the behaviour of Gerald Gardner in 'popularizing' 
the Old Religion and regarded such enterprises as the opening 
of his museum in the Isle of Man as a disaster. 

Such traditional witches keep themselves very much to 
themselves. Outwardly, they preserve a quite conventional 
and indeed conformist life-style. If they live in a country 
village, they are likely to be regular attenders at the local 
church; only they will know where the secret graffiti of witch 
signs are to be found in that church, or the real significance of 
some quaint old carving therein. Like other witches, they are 
not anti-Christian. It is the Christians who are anti-witch. 
Recognizing this, the witches keep a low profile. 

Their traditions have been very probably handed down in 
their family, though not necessarily from parent to child. Also, 
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it is very seldom that anything is handed on in written form. 
Quite frequently, the legacy consists of objects, together with a 
memorized ritual which is to be performed at some set time of 
the year, in which these objects are to be used. In order to make 
the ritual easier to remember and pass on, it is often couched in 
doggerel verse. There are questions and responses, sometimes 
carried out in the open air but more often in a barn or even in 
the family living-room. The rite often ends with a libation of ale 
or cider, which is tasted by all present and the remainder 
poured out upon newly turned earth outside (if the ritual is 
being held indoors) as an offering to 'Providence' or 'the Old 
Man and Old Woman', names which are euphemisms for the 
old gods. 

The objects which are thus handed down may vary 
considerably. A carved staff or 'stang' is a frequent one. So is a 
very old jug for the libation of ale. A favourite pattern for this is 
one of those jugs which were made to celebrate the restoration 
of Charles II to the throne in 1660. The reason for this is that 
such jugs often show a crude representation of a man's face 
wearing a crown and looking out from among the branches of 
an oak tree. This commemorates the way in which the King 
was saved from his Cromwellian enemies by hiding in the oak 
tree at Boscobel. Thus once again it was an innocent thing 
which any respectable household might have; but its 
significance to the witches was that it could also be interpreted 
as depicting the old god of the woods, the 'Green Man' or 
foliate mask which also found its way into the carvings both 
inside and outside many old churches and cathedrals. 

Sometimes there is some sort of scrying instrument, either a 
crystal ball or a magic mirror. The latter is usually quite small 
and may be made of either mirror glass or black glass, mounted 
in a wooden frame. In coastal towns a big, old-fashioned green 
glass ball of the kind used as floats on fishing nets might be 
found. This actually makes a very good scrying instrument, as I 
myself have proved. It would be mounted on a home-made 
wooden pedestal and used like a crystal ball. 

Some old candlesticks will be almost certain to have a place 
among the witch's inheritance. Candlelight is still preferred for 
witchcraft ceremonies, and candles often have a special use in 
spells. Many old-time witches kept bees so that they could 
have their own supply of beeswax for candles and images. 
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Beeswax was also often used to make pentacles, charms and 
talismans of various kinds. These were cast in the lid of a round 
tin, so that a thick disc of beeswax was produced which could 
be engraved with magical signs. If any danger of discovery 
threatened the witch, such an object could be quickly melted 
down and become just an innocent lump of beeswax again. 
This means of making pentacles and talismans was also much 
used by ceremonial magicians. The British Museum still has 
some of the waxen discs used by the famous Elizabethan 
magus Dr John Dee. 

Most country witches would have a herb garden and use its 
products in their spells. Hence some special tools connected 
with making herbal products would be almost certainly among 
the things handed down. There would be a blade with a handle 
to it for chopping herbs, a pestle and mortar, and a bolleen (a 
special knife like a miniature sickle) which was used for 
gathering all sorts of plants, twigs, leaves or fungi of which any 
magical use was made. One of the few things which might be 
handed down in written form would be a book of recipes, 
though such a book would be discreetly phrased, and some 
essential instructions might be omitted and added only by 
word of mouth. 

Actual pictures or effigies of the witch deities are rare. A pair 
of horns or antlers may be used to represent the Homed God. 
Again, many houses have old trophies of horns upon their 
walls. A large corn-dolly in the rough shape of a woman can 
represent the Goddess, the female powers of nature. 
Sometimes the old gods are represented by a sort of little 
shrine, with perhaps a pair of horns, a corn-dolly, a large 
pink-lipped shell (another female symbol), some of the fossils 
called 'shepherds' crowns' which display a symmetrical 
five-pointed star upon their surface, a jar of fragrant pot-pourri 
or a vase of fresh flowers according to the season; then a pair of 
candles to give light when the shrine was in use, and an old box 
or cupboard to conceal it in at other times. The contents of such 
a shrine will vary considerably according to the fancy of 
individual witches. 

Traditional witches frequently deride the insistence by 
followers of Gerald Gardner that they have to work in the nude 
in order to let the witch power flow freely. They say that if such 
alleged power cannot penetrate through a layer of clothing it 
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must be pretty feeble stuff. Certainly, the British climate does 
not lend itself to working invariably in the nude, though there 
is plenty of historical precedent for the idea of ritual nudity. 
The traditional witch prefers a robe or cloak, usually black and 
with a hood. The practical value of this costume is that it lent 
itself admirably to going about the countryside in olden days 
after dark without being seen. Its wearer could just vanish 
among the shadows in the days when there were no street 
lamps, but only the moon and stars to give light. The 
present-day traditional witch keeps the old costume for 
sentimental reasons and because, when one does something 
which is apart from the things of every day, one should not 
wear everyday clothing. Costume, like candlelight, imparts 
atmosphere; and atmosphere is all-important in keying the 
mind into the mood in which one can work magic. 

The witches' shrine is used for meditation and sometimes for 
the practice of clairvoyance or communing with the spirit 
world in some way. Solitary witches in particular make use of 
this means of working. They will sit before the shrine, dressed 
in their witch's robe or cloak and wearing some witch emblem 
such as a silver pentagram. Candles will be lit on either side, 
and either a joss-stick or some incense will be burning. If it is a 
particularly important matter upon which their mind is 
concentrated, the time of working will be true midnight, 
especially midnight of the full moon or upon one of the 
traditional Sabbat nights of Candlemas, May Eve, Lammas or 
Hallowe'en. However, it is not always convenient to work at 
this hour, so in that case just the night of the full moon or the 
Sabbat will be chosen. 

Upon the altar of the shrine will often be some symbols of the 
'Four Elements of Life', namely earth, fire, air and water. 
Without these things, witches say, no life or fertility could exist; 
hence the name by which they are known. The candles and 
incense obviously represent fire. A bowl or chalice may hold 
water, and another bowl or platter contain a little earth, sand or 
some unusual stone. Some scented flowers or the fragrance of 
pot-pourri, or some wild birds' feathers, may represent air. The 
water should be freshly poured each time. 

As an aid to meditation, witches often use a cord with nine 
knots in it, which they slip through their fingers rather as Arabs 
and other Oriental people use a string of beads. A smooth stone 
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or a piece of some crystalline substance is also used in this way. 

onsiderable interest is being shown nowadays in the 
properties of crystals; but witches have been using them for 
centuries. (I am referring here to actual mineral crystals in their 

ba " S ' P ° PU,arly ^ ^ « 

The ritual will begin with a simple invocation to the ancient 
powers of witchery, the Horned God or the moon goddess or 
both. Often a glass of wine will be drunk to them as a toast 
Then the witch will try to calm the mind and enter into the 
realms of the beyond, perhaps for some specific purpose or 
perhaps simply to commune with the world of witchdom and 
join with it in spint. Sometimes contact may be made with the 
discarnate spirits of witches who have passed on, or some 
scenes of one s own previous incarnations may be recovered 
I 6 use of some scrying instrument is often helpful, such as 
those which have been described above. An old name for such 
an instrument is 'speculum'. 

rrSt^K ^ ryerS claim that they actuaI1 y see pictures in the 
uystal ball or magic mirror, while others say that it is merely an 

aid to concentration and that the pictures really form 'in the 

unon th 7 6 ' I " °l h u S 837 that th6y Watch the reflections 
upon the surface of the speculum until their mind begins to 

rm a picture around them. Scrying is a very individual thine 

and people should do what comes naturally to them. g ' 

Some witches use the water bowl or a miniature cauldron as 

a speculum, in which case they often drop an old silver 

threepenny piece into the water and let it settle on the bottom 

the bowl to form a point to concentrate on. Whatever form of 

scrying one prefers, there is no need to stare unblinkingly at 

^ p S P, eC f U U f m ' as tlais wil1 on, y strain the eyes. Just relax and 

S a 5 u at Jt natura Hy, having patience to let the faculty develop 

in Join f Th 18 l WayS e j] ded by thankin § powers one has 
oked. Then the candles and incense are extinguished, the 

water is poured away and everything is returned safely to the 
shrme and hidden away, as others should not be allowed to 
handle one s own tools of magic. 

, T . he abo ye is a brief and typical example of the working of a 
solitary witch There are, of course, many variations upon it, 
and if a witch couple or three witches work together, more 

elaborate ntes may be attempted. 8 
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Familiars are frequently associated with traditional witches. 
These are very like the 'guide' of the Spiritualist. Sometimes 
they are a discarnate human spirit, sometimes an elemental. 
There is an interesting story of a Scottish witch, Bessie Dunlop 
of Lyne in Ayrshire, who in 1576 made acquaintance with her 
familiar, Thomas Reid. He told her that he had been killed at 
the battle of Pinkie in 1547 and that he was now a dweller in 
Elphame or Faeryland, the pagan paradise. With his aid, Bessie 
practised as a white witch and a midwife until her success 
brought her to the notice of the witch-hunters and she was 
convicted and burned on Castle Hill, Edinburgh. 

Another story from Scotland of a witch and her familiar, this 
time seemingly an elemental, is found in the record of the 
murder of King James I of Scotland at Perth in 1436. An 
Irishwoman who was reputed to be a 'soothsayer' warned the 
King that if he passed over a place called the Water of Leith he 
would never return alive. When the King asked her how she 
knew this, she replied that, 'Huthart told her so.' The King's 
retainers persuaded him to ignore her, saying that she was 'but 
a drunken fool'. However, the prophecy proved true. 
According to the Scottish author Lewis Spence, 'Huthart' is a 
name for the hooded crow, so this may have been a familiar in 
bird form. 

To my observation, the traditional witch makes much more 
use of familiar spirits than does the modern 'Gardnerian' witch. 
This is probably why there are so many old names for witches' 
familiars in country dialects. They are known as puckrels, 
mommets or maumets, imps, niggets and sometimes 'magis- 
tellus', 'little master'. The severe Act of Parliament passed 
against witches in the reign of King James I of England 
(1603-25) made much of the relationship between witches and 
their familiars and said that anyone 'consulting or employing 
any evil or wicked spirit' should suffer death. This continued to 
be a capital offence until 1735. 

The witch, of course, would say that her spirits were neither 
evil nor wicked. They were just spirits, such as from time 
immemorial have been believed to assist the shaman or the 
medicine man of primitive tribes. Sometimes such a spirit force 
would be believed to indwell some material object or image, 
which would then become a 'fetish'. This word has other 
associations in present-day speech and has come to be used as 
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meaning a fad or even a form of sexual perversion. But its 
original meaning is that of an image or object which is ensouled 
by a spirit, or by means of which communication with such a 
spirit may be made or its services obtained. Sometimes the 
witch will deliberately consecrate a suitable object and invite a 
spirit to indwell it. Sometimes a fetish object or image will be 
handed down from one witch to another. Sometimes a witch 
will have the good fortune to find such an object or image 
which is already 'live' and be able to enter into a sympathetic 
relationship with the spirit force ensouling it. 

The witch's familiar may also be a pet animal or bird. It is 
taught by some sections of the Christian Church that animals 
have no souls - a teaching which has been used to sanction a 
great deal of cruelty and which unfortunately still is so used. 
The witch would disagree, because, along with most 
animal-lovers, she would recognize that animals can have 
character and personality, together with a good deal more love, 
faithfulness and trustworthiness than many humans. 

To the witch, all life is one in nature. Hence, witches have 
had in the past a closer relationship with nature than many 
Christians and have been able to commune with animals and 
birds and learn from them. A witch will tell you that some 
animals have strong psychic powers and can even, like some 
humans, be mediumistic. They can, for instance, help in 
divination by selecting a Tarot card of a runestone; or their 
behaviour may be observed to give some augury of what 
influences are abroad. Fantastic as it may sound, I have known 
such divinations by means of familiars to be uncannily 
accurate. 

The subject of traditional witchcraft is such a large one that 
only brief sketches of it can be given here. However, I can with 
confidence say one thing. It is not an excuse for child abuse or 
incest. I make this point because I have seen published claims 
that, under the pretext of initiating children and teenagers into 
traditional witchcraft', they have been so abused. 

What really used to happen, I believe, was this. In times not 
so long ago, failure to have one's child baptized in the Christian 
Church was noticed and commented on and made the family 
the subject of potentially dangerous gossip. Moreover, people 
were indoctrinated with the idea that a child who died before 
baptism was damned, so that strong social pressure was put 
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upon them to conform and bring the child to church to be 
baptized, because infant mortality was high up to fairly recent 
times. It would therefore have been imprudent for witch 
families to fail to conform. So what they used to do was to have 
the baby dedicated to the Old Gods and the Old Religion first, 
before the practically compulsory Christian baptism, with the 
idea that it was the first step that counted. Then, later on, when 
the child became old enough to be able to understand, 
probably when they had reached their teens at least, they 
would renew the dedication of their own free will; but it would 
have been dangerous to let youngsters know too much in the 
times of persecution, so a good deal of discretion would have to 
have been exercised over this. 

What was important about this dedication was the 
willingness to devote oneself or one's children to the ancient 
powers of witchdom. This was certainly sealed by ritual; but 
why should such ritual involve any kind of sexual activity, 
especially when the postulant is a child? The new initiate was 
not being taught the magical uses of sex. That came much later. 
So in my opinion any allegedly 'traditional initiation' which 
involves a sexual demand being made upon the new initiate 
should be viewed with suspicion. 

What traditional witchcraft is really all about on its practical 
side is the hidden powers of the human mind. These can be 
aided by traditional knowledge of techniques which will bring 
them out and develop them; but basically the powers of 
witchcraft, shamanism, magic or whatever one likes to call it 
are latent in everyone. This is one of the first things I was 
taught by Gerald Gardner also, so it is something about which 
there seems to be general agreement as a basic teaching. 

Another basic teaching, which was held by ceremonial 
magicians as well as witches, is to have confidence in what you 
are doing and believe strongly that it will work. The famous 
magician Cornelius Agrippa said in his book of Occult 
Philosophy, of which the first English translation appeared in 
London in 1651: 'We must, therefore, in every work and 
application of things, affect vehemently, imagine, hope and 
believe strongly, for that will be a great help ... Therefore, he 
that works in Magic must be of a constant belief, be credulous, 
and not at all doubtful of obtaining the effect. For, as a firm and 
strong belief doth work wonderful things, although it be in 
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false works, so distrust and doubting doth dissipate and break 
the virtue of the mind of the worker, which is the medium 
between both extremes; whence it happens that he is frustrated 
of the desired influence of the superiors, which could not be 
joined and united to our labours without a firm and solid virtue 
of our mind.' 

Much of what Cornelius Agrippa wrote was later reproduced 
practically word for word by Francis Barrett in his book Tire 
Magus, which appeared in London in 1801 and was very 
influential on the English occultism of its day. Although Barrett 
wrote from the standpoint of a devout Christian and professed 
to abhor witches, much of what he recorded was in fact based 
upon the old witchcraft. Hence his book was much prized 
among those witches who were literate enough to read it. I 
have reason to believe that it was one of the books owned by 
the famous Essex 'cunning man' James Murrell (1780-1860). 
The 'cunning man' was the village opponent of black 
witchcraft, and the deliverer from such afflictions as the 'evil 
eye'. In earlier years he would probably have been called a 
white witch; but the word 'witch' had fallen into disfavour and 
those who sought supernatural aid found it more tactful to 
speak of a 'cunning man' or 'wise woman' than to use the word 
which bore such dangerous associations. 

Here is another passage from The Magus, paraphrased from 
the earlier book by Cornelius Agrippa, which is sheer 
witchcraft: 


We call fascination a binding, because it is effected by a look, 
glance, or observation, in which we take possession of the spirit, 
and overpower the same, of those we mean to fascinate or 
suspend; for it comes through the eyes, and the instrument by 
which we fascinate or bind is a certain pure, lucid, subtle spirit, 
generated out of the ferment of the purer blood by the heat of 
the heart, and the firm, determined, and ardent will of the soul 
which directs it to the object previously disposed to be 
fascinated. This doth always send forth by the eyes rays or 
beams, carrying with them a pure, subtle spirit or vapour into 
the eye or blood of him or her that is opposite. So the eye, being 
opened and intent upon any one with a strong imagination, 
doth dart its beams, which are the vehicle of the spirit, into 
whatever we will affect or bind, which spirit striking the eye of 
them who are fascinated, being stirred up in the heart and soul 
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of him that sends them forth, and possessing the breast of them 
who are struck, wounds their hearts, infects their spirits, and 
overpowers them. 

Know, likewise, that in witches, those are most bewitched, 
who, with often looking, direct the edge of their sight to the 
edge of the sight of those who bewitch or fascinate them; 
whence arose the saying of “Evil Eyes, etc." For when their eyes 
are reciprocally bent one upon the other, and are joined beams 
to beams, and lights to lights, then the spirit of the one is joined 
to the spirit of the other, and then are strong ligations made ... 

This idea of a 'subtle spirit' which is the instrument of 
enchantment is found not only in the works of old writers in 
the western world but among people of many nations who 
have never encountered the works of such writers; for 
instance, among the kahunas of Hawaii as described in the 
books of Max Freedom Long. They refer to this mysterious 
energy as mana, translated simply as 'power' but evidently akin 
to what the old writers such as Cornelius Agrippa and 
Paracelsus talked about. The latter, who flourished in the 
sixteenth century, is believed to have originated the idea of 
'animal magnetism', a kind of invisible influence emanating 
from all living things; an idea which was elaborated upon by 
Franz Mesmer, after whom mesmerism is named. In our own 
days, Kirlian photography has evolved as a technique by which 
something called 'bio-luminescence' surrounding living things 
can be photographed. We also have the controversial work of 
Wilhelm Reich, who believed in a kind of universal energy 
called 'Orgone'. It is tempting to speculate that all these various 
forms of universal energy are different manifestations of one 
and the same thing, which may well be the real source of the 
'power' allegedly raised and made use of by the witches. 

This power is directable by the human will and imagination. 
The witches' circle is really a thought-form, designed to 
concentrate the power that is raised. This power is said to 
emanate from the witches' own bodies; hence the belief of 
some witches in ritual nudity. The witches dancing in a circle, 
with their minds in unison in willing the rite to succeed, will 
'raise the Cone of Power'. All these beliefs serve, in my opinion, 
to indicate that the real source of the witches' 'power' is no 
different from that 'subtle spirit' referred to above. 

It has been well said by a modern witch, Paul Huson, in his 
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book Mastering Witchcraft, that the four cornerstones of 
witchcraft are will, imagination, faith and secrecy. The old 
magicians spoke of the Four Powers of the Magus, or the Four 
Powers of the Sphinx. These were: to Know, to Dare, to Will 
and to Keep Silent. The necessity of all four, if we are able to 
make use of the subtle energies of mind and body that are 
referred to above, will become evident if the would-be witch 
reflects upon what has been suggested here. There is much 
room for study and experiment along the lines indicated. 

Another necessity of the traditional witch is a working 
knowledge of astrology and the doctrine of correspondences. 
By the latter is meant the astrological rulerships of everything 
in the physical world. A favourite book which would have been 
available to old-time witches is William Lilly's Introduction to 
Astrology, which first appeared in 1647. (In those days writers 
upon any occult subject had to be cautious; hence the original 
title of this book was Christian Astrology.) The astrological 
rulerships of herbs, plants and trees was of great importance, 
both in compounding herbal cures and in the actual practice of 
magic. Nicholas Culpeper's Complete Herbal is meticulous in 
giving the astrological rulerships of every herb it describes. Its 
author gives his opinion that only astrologers are fit to be 
physicians, '... physic without astrology being like a lamp 
without oil'. Culpeper was a contemporary of William Lilly, 
and his Herbal would have been another of the books available 
to make up the small libraries of such old-time witches as were 
able to read and write. 

Another activity of the traditional witch was dowsing, 
usually with a forked hazel-twig. In fact, this activity was so 
much connected with witchcraft in North America that it is still 
known there as 'water-witching'. A good dowser or 
water-diviner was in high regard in farming districts, in the 
days before nearly every community had piped water available. 
The hazel is a tree ruled by Mercury, the planet of knowledge, 
so the witch would try to cut a forked twig for a divining rod 
when the moon was making a good aspect with Mercury, or 
when Mercury was otherwise well aspected, and always 
preferably when the moon was increasing in light. 

Sometimes hazel was also preferred for the making of the 
magic wand or staff. Then it was believed that there was one 
supreme time of the year when the influences were most 
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powerful for the cutting of the wood for such a wand. This was 
at midnight of the first full moon after the winter solstice, when 
the sun entered the sign of Capricorn. This was because the full 
moon would then occur in the moon's own sign of Cancer. The 
wand would then be carefully put away to be consecrated at 
the next full moon, preferably again at midnight when the 
moon would be on the midheaven of the night sky. 

Traditional witchcraft has always been much concerned with 
moon magic. The waxing moon is the time of increase, which 
reaches its peak at the full moon. Hence this is the time of 
beneficial magic, the time of working spells for those things 
one wants to obtain or to cause to come to pass. The waning 
moon is the time of decrease, so this is the time for banishing 
the things one wants to get rid of. It was also the time of 
cursing, if one wanted to indulge in such a negative activity. 
The old name for a curse is a 'wanion', meaning something put 
on in the waning of the moon. 

Moon lore also played a major part in country wisdom 
concerned with gardening and with obtaining good crops. If 
one wanted good root crops, for instance, it was usually 
considered a good idea to plant in the waning of the moon. For 
crops which matured above ground, however, the waxing 
moon was preferred. An exception to this rule was the planting 
of peas and beans, for which the waning moon was 
recommended: 

Sow peasen and beans in the wane of the moon. 

Who soweth them sooner, he soweth too soon. 

Then they with the planet may rest and arise, 

And flourish with bearing most plentiful wise 

Old almanacs are full of such advice, and even present-day 
astrological journals sometimes have a section on 'lunar 
gardening'. All of this stems from the time-honoured beliefs of 
witchcraft. 

The witches regard the numbers three, seven and nine and 
their multiples as being lucky and magical. These numbers are 
connected with the moon. Three refers to her three 
appearances, waxing, full and waning. Seven is the number of 
the days of the moon's four quarters, as Francis Barrett tells us: 
'For in twenty-eight days it runs round the compass of the 
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whole Zodiac ... with the like seven days it dispenses its light, 
by changing it; for the first seven days, unto the middle as it 
were of the divided world, it increases; the second seven days 
it fills its whole orb with light; the third, by decreasing, is again 
contracted into a divided orb; but, after the fourth seven days, 
it is renewed with the last diminution of its light; and by the 
same seven days, it disposes the increase and decrease of the 
sea Hence the peculiarly mystical and potent nature of the 
number seven, because observation of the moon seems to have 
been a human activity as far back as the Stone Age. Nine is 
associated with the moon because of the way in which the 
occult philosophers viewed the heavens, regarding the moon 
as the planet of the ninth sphere, Yesod , the Foundation, being 
nearest the earth and reflecting the rays of the other planets 
upon it like a great mirror. The moon is associated with magic 
mirrors and their occult uses, for this reason. 

Such was the treasured lore of the traditional witch and such 
to a great extent it still is. Traditional witches, I have found, are 
above all practical. They can do things and get results; but they 
are people of few words, and the reader will no doubt have- 
realized that in some respects I have had to be sparing of mine. 

One thing I find that they take for granted is the possibility of 
communication with the spirits of the dead, in which their 
beliefs somewhat resemble those of the Spiritualists. Also, most 
of them believe in reincarnation. Their conception of deity is 
that of a personification of the powers of nature or universal 
life. Such a universal creative force would obviously have to be 
as much feminine as masculine. Hence it is logical for witches 
to invoke this force under the forms of a God and a Goddess. 
This, of course, is not acceptable to the Christian Church. 

At the time of writing, there is much controversy in the 
Anglican Church about the ordination of women, because it is 
claimed by many of its clergy that God is exclusively male. 
Therefore, they say, a woman cannot be God s representative; 
because Jesus, who was male and whom the priest represents, 
chose only men to form the twelve apostles. 

I have not found, however, that knowledgeable witches 
entertain malice against Christians. The matter is rather the 
other way about, as the frightful age-long history of 
persecution illustrates. Witches regard Jesus as a great teacher 
and healer. In fact, this is probably exactly what he was, in the 
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tradition of other holy men of the East. Given these 
understandings, there is no reason why witches and Christians 
should be at enmity. It is the Christians, not the witches, who 
made the old divinities of nature into devils. 


7 A Voice from the Past? 


From August 1964 to May 1966 1 received a series of 
communications from what purported to be the discarnate 
spirit of a traditional witch, who gave his name as John 
Brakespeare. Just how to evaluate these communications I do 
not know. However, I am giving them here in view of the 
interest of their contents. Readers must decide for themselves 
whether the messages are indeed what they purport to be or 
whether they are simply the product of my subconscious mind. 

It was not until a considerable time after these commun¬ 
ications were received that I learned that others had been 
using substantially the same methods as myself and that this 
technique was known as 'mediation'. Although a discarnate 
entity purports to be contacted, there is no question of the 
recipient's being in a state of trance. Rather, the person who 
receives the message does so when the mind is quieted and 
open to inner-plane influences. The message may be written 
down as it is received or recorded later. 

Obviously, sceptics may raise the objection that it is 'all 
imagination'. The only criterion, it seems to me, is the content 
of the communication itself. Does it make sense? Does it add to 
knowledge? Can it be confirmed by any subsequent research? 
If predictions are made, are they subsequently found to be 
correct? And so on. The light we have to bring to bear on such 
matters, it seems to me, is the light of reason. I make no claims 
to be a medium or even a psychic, though I have had a number 
of interesting psychic experiences. However, it is my opinion, 
based upon what amounts now to a good many years' 
experience, that psychic experiences of various kinds are not, 
in fact, very rare and extraordinary things but are much more 
common than people think. The reason why they are believed 
to be rare and 'supernatural' is that people have been 
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conditioned to be afraid to talk about them frankly in case they 
are thought to be odd or even under some Satanic influence. If 
the whole truth were known, I believe that there are very few 
people who have not at some time had a psychic experience. 

The communications started with a kind of vision I received 
one night as I was lying in bed on the borderline between sleep 
and waking. 1 saw quite vividly a group of people standing 
together in the corner of a field by moonlight. They were 
dressed in old-fashioned dark clothes and were grouped round 
a long staff which was stuck upright in the ground. I think they 
were holding hands and repeating some words which I could 
not catch. I realized that I was witnessing some sort of ritual. 

The impression was very clear, and I realized that it was not 
just the usual sort of hypnagogic image perceived on the verge 
of sleep. What it meant, however, I did not know at that stage. 
The next day I meditated on the picture I had seen, just sitting 
quietly and trying to get the meaning of it. I recorded in my 
notebook the impressions I received. 

These were that I had made psychic contact with a small 
coven of witches who had lived in Surrey, possibly in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, perhaps judging from their 
clothing somewhat earlier than this. The leader of the coven at 
first gave his name as Nicholas Brakespeare. Later he told me 
that his first name was John and that 'Nicholas' was his 
witch-name. It was not until a couple of months afterwards 
that 1 realized the significance of this. Nicholas Brakespeare 
was the name of the only Englishman ever to become Pope. He 
was born at Langley in Hertfordshire and reigned as Pope 
Adrian IV from 1154 to 1159. I find recorded in my notebook: 
'This was why John Brakespeare took the witch name of 
"Nicholas". It was a joke on the Pope, as well as being "Nick" 
for the Old God.' I had certainly not consciously known this 
odd fact when I started recording the Brakespeare material; 
though, of course, I may have read it somewhere and been 
subconsciously aware of it. 

Brakespeare told me that the members of his coven were his 
wife, Marjorie, William Innis, Martin Young and Ann Knott. 
Brakespeare was a small farmer. Ann Knott was married, but 
her husband had got into trouble with the law over an 
accusation of stealing and fled the district. She had one child, a 
girl. William Innis kept a shop, possibly that of a saddler. 
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Martin Young was 'a clerk of sorts' and possibly came from 
elsewhere. He had education superior to the rest, but 
Brakespeare was the leader. 

Transcribing direct from my record will give the reader a 
good idea of what these communications were like and how 
they were received: 


Brakespeare carried a large staff of some carved and polished 
wood. They would plant this staff upright in the ground and 
join hands around it. Ann Knott carried an earthenware jug of 
home-made wine or ale to meetings. 

Martin Young studied astrology and taught the others. The 
staff had carved on it a serpent, a pentagram and a crescent 
moon ... 

They carried old lanterns with candles in them to meetings. 
They called the time of the full moon 'Dian's Feast' and they 
used to drink a toast: 

A health to the Lady, 

And one to the Old Lad. 

If he does us good. 

He baint so bad. 

They had to be very careful, for fear of discovery, especially of 
arousing the suspicions of local church people. They used to 
hold outdoor meetings in the corner of one of Brakespeare's 
fields. 

They had a large black-hilted knife, like an old-fashioned 
carving-knife, in a home-made leather sheath. It had this on it (a 
series of symbols - see illustration) 

'Nicholas' was Brakespeare's witch-name, not his real first 
name. I think his real first name was John. 

They used a staff, a knife, a cauldron and a cord. The cord was 
not silk, but a length of hemp cord with a loop at one end. It was 
whipped with string to prevent it fraying. They used pewter 
mugs and an earthenware jar for drinking the ritual wine or ale. 

They met together in Brakespeare's house to cast horoscopes 
and to do crystal-gazing. Ann Knott had a glass ball on a stand, 
which she used. She used to expose it to the light of the full 
moon, to keep it 'charged' and powerful. She supplemented 
her income by fortune-telling and was also known as a nurse 
and wise-woman. 

They celebrated meetings indoors by drinking and dancing to 
the music of a fiddle. Religious meetings were always outdoors 
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(if possible). Something like this was the invocation they used to 
speak at the full moon: 

'Father of Witches , blessed be thy name in thy secret kingdom. In 
nature thou dost give us meat and drink, fire to warm our bodies and 
love to warm our hearts. Be strength unto thy horn and to us power , 
wealth and wisdom. Honour to the crescent and the waning and she who 
walketh in brightness , the Mother of Enchantments. Be good fortune in 
thy waxing , merriment at thy full and evils be banished in thy decrease.' 

William Innis was brought in by Ann Knott. He was her lover. 
Brakespeare drew the circle around a table, on which were two 
candles and the possessions of the coven: the black-hilted knife, 
the crystal ball, the length of cord and the jug of ale and pewter 
mugs. He used his staff to draw the circle. There was one cake of 
fine white bread, cut with the knife into as many pieces as there 
were people present. 

Brakespeare recited the invocation above. Ann Knott stood 
beside Innis, whom she was sponsoring. At some stage his right 
hand and hers were bound together with the cord. A man had to 
be brought in thus by a woman, and a woman by a man. The 
black-hilted knife was held to his heart and he took an oath of 
fidelity to the coven. 

He was made to kneel, place one hand on his head and the 
other beneath his knee and vow 'all between these hands to the 
Old Ones'. Then they broke the bread and drank the ale 
together, with a toast to the Old Gods. Brakespeare had invoked 
the spirits of witches of times past to be present and witness the 
initiation; and Innis invoked the spirits to take vengeance upon 
him if he were false to his oath. 

I think Innis stood outside the circle, with his right hand 
bound to Ann's. She drew him into the circle at a sign from 
Brakespeare. I think he was given something, some kind of 
token, at his initiation - a little medal that had been cast in a 
mould. It had a pentagram on one side. 

Martin Young brought a woman to the coven who was some 
sort of 'foreigner'. I don't think the others liked this very much. 

Marjorie Brakespeare (they were not actually married, but she 
was known as this) was fair and plump. Ann Knott was darker 
and slimmer in build, Brakespeare himself was tall and dark. 

They didn't trust Martin Young's woman because she was 
mixed up with smuggling. She was either of French extraction 
or had been in France. It was the other two women who didn't 
like her much. They thought her 'a saucy piece' and were 
perhaps a bit jealous. 

Brakespeare had founded the coven. He had received the 
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tradition from his unde. He and Martin Young tried to invoke 
spirits to find hidden treasure. I don't know if they had any 
success. Brakespeare was somewhat of a Radical in his opinions 
and used to quote: 'When Adam delved and Eve span, where was 
then the gentleman?' 

A prized possession of Martin Young's was a little collection of 
books on magic and astrology. I think he knew Cornelius 
Agrippa's work, possibly Barrett's Magus . Young was fair, 
nondescript-looking. Innis a big, rather good-looking fellow, 
brawny and well built. 

They had a piece of skin, lambskin I think, which Innis had 
prepared. It had magical figures on it in red. It was made from the 
skin of a dead-born lamb. They unrolled this and put it on the 
altar-table instead of a pentacle. It had a crude pentagram on it, 
within a circle. Outside the circle there was writing and also in the 
centre of the pentagram. I think it was the Hebrew alphabet 
around the circle and the Tetragrammaton in the middle. This 
design was Martin Young's and he was influenced by his study of 
ceremonial magic. 

They burned incense in a sort of home-made iron chafing-dish 
on a wrought-iron stand. This contained hot coals or charcoal. 
They stood it outside the circle. Brakespeare also had a thurible, 
as used in churches, hanging by chains, which could be swung in 
the circle. It was difficult for them to get incense; but they could 
obtain olibanum, benzoin and myrrh from the London apothe¬ 
caries and blend it themselves. The incense was Young's depart¬ 
ment, as he did more travelling than the others and also studied 
the ingredients from his magical books. 

His French girl had a baby, which the Brakespeares adopted 
and brought up. 

Such was the disjointed information which came through to 
me and was hastily noted down as the first communication. 
What is one to make of it? To me it all seemed quite real, as if I 
were writing down something about people I had actually 
known a long time ago. But at the time when these 
communications started to come through, I had been making 
contact on this physical plane with a group of people who 
claimed to be traditional witches (of whom I will write more 
later, p. 117 ff). Rightly or wrongly, I felt this contact to be more 
important than any supposed psychic ones. Consequently I 
made no great effort to follow the story of the Brakespeare 
coven up, suspecting that it was all my imagination. 
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Perhaps it was because of this that I do not find any further 
Brakespeare communications in my notebooks until the 
following year, in May 1965. By this time I was less preoccupied 
with earthly covens and also somewhat disillusioned with 
them. I felt that, while the people I had contacted were working 
a form of witchcraft more potent and traditional than that 
which I had encountered in 'Gardnerian' covens, the 
personality of the leader of the group no longer inspired 
confidence in me. Nevertheless, I knew that I had learned 
much from him. I started making notes about what I felt I had 
learned - and, lo and behold, there was John Brakespeare 
again. 

This time I felt that the contact was definitely something 
more than my imagination. I wrote down what I felt he was 
trying to communicate, in a state of reverie, quite conscious of 
what was happening on this plane but conscious also of a 
personality upon another plane who had something to say. 
Why was he communicating with me by this telepathic means? 
Was he seeking someone who would record what it was really 
like in the old days? Was he simply trying to instruct me in the 
way traditional witches performed their rituals? Was his 
purpose to preserve the old knowledge? Or simply to send me 
a friendly greeting from a coven of people who, although they 
were what the world called dead, were still very much alive 
upon the Inner Planes and still took an interest in what their 
fellow-witches were doing today? 

I think his purpose was a combination of all these things. 
There was nothing alarming about this contact, no more so 
than if a friend had telephoned to have a chat about our mutual 
interests. He was a strong personality, but there was nothing 
overbearing about him. There was no suggestion of possession 
or of any attempt to dictate what I should do. He was just a 
friend from the past - but of how long past? 

If Martin Young really possessed a copy of Barrett's Magus , 
this gives us a clue, because this book did not appear until 1801. 
However, as I have mentioned previously, in Chapter 6, the 
substance of this book is based on the older book by Cornelius 
Agrippa, the doyen of medieval magicians whose work 
appeared in an English translation entitled Three Books of Occult 
Philosophy in 1651. The clothes worn by the members of the 
coven whom I saw clairvoyantly looked older in fashion than 
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those worn in the early nineteenth century. However, they 
were the plain, rather rough clothing worn by working-class 
people, and this changed very little over quite long periods of 
time. I am no expert on clothing, but at a guess I think the early 
part of the eighteenth century, rather than the nineteenth, is 
indicated. 

These people did not seem to be in the literally mortal fear 
which was associated with practising witchcraft before 1735, 
when the law was changed and witchcraft, though still illegal 
ceased to be a capital offence. They had to be careful for fear of 
raising trouble with the local 'church people' but they did not 
seem to be in fear of the gallows. This again gives us an 
indication of probable date. 

As to place, my first impression was the county of Surrey. 
This would seem to be probable too, as evidently they were not 
far from London, where Martin Young went to purchase 
his ingredients for incense from the apothecaries. It would tie 
up also with the young woman from France who was 
suspected of being involved in smuggling. In the eighteenth 
century and later, smuggling was a veritable industry in the 
southern counties of England and on the south coast. All kinds 
of people, many of them outwardly quite respectable, were 
involved in it. But it was a dangerous game, and the coven's 
objection to getting involved with smugglers is understan¬ 
dable. They were people who were already living on the fringes 
of society, and they would not have wanted any trouble It 
looks as if Martin Young brought his French sweetheart to the 
shelter of Brakespeare's little farm only because she was 
pregnant and needed somewhere to have the baby. As the 
Brakespeares adopted the child, she may have returned to 

France, the country with which most smuggling was carried 
on. 

In my second set of notes, I find Brakespeare repeating the 
words of the Invocation and the Toast, to make sure I had got 
them right. Then he gave me a few more personal details about 
himself and his partner: 'The reason why Brakespeare and 
Marjorie never married was that she already had a husband. 
She had run away from him because he ill-treated her and beat 
her. She lived at one time in fear that he would find her again, 
but he never did.' This too accords with the time in which these 
people lived, when there was no divorce for the poor because 
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the legal process involved was simply too costly and 
complicated. In any case, a woman who objected to her 
husband's beating her would have received little sympathy 
from the law in those days. 

The record continues with some more details of the sort of 
magic the coven used to perform: 

The third day after the New Moon was a good time to set a spell, 
counting the day of the New Moon as one, the next day as two 
and the next as three. The number three was very important in 
magic, and spells were done three times. Three, seven and nine 
are all lunar numbers. It was three days after the Full Moon, 
counting in the same way, that the spells of the waning moon 
were set. The one kind worked as the moon increased, the other 
as the moon waned. The moon is especially potent when in her 
own sign of Cancer and the sign in which she is exalted, Taurus. 
She passes through all the signs of the Zodiac in the course of 
the lunar month. 

One of the things the Brakespeare coven did was to try to 
commune with the dead. They did this by inviting the spirits to 
knock upon the altar-table or elsewhere in the room; and by 
summoning visions in a dark mirror or a glass globe. This is the 
invocation which they used: 

T summon ye, O spirits, by Providence which hath ordained 
the laws of your being; by the powers in whose sight we stand, 
the Lady of the Moon and the Old Homed One; and by our 
inheritance, the Craft of the Art Magical, descended unto us 
from times long past; move, appear and come unto us, 
favourably and with good will, answering truly that which we 
desire of ye/ 

At the end of the ritual, the spirits were dismissed, or at any 
rate invited to depart, by a simple form of words: 'O spirits, go 
in peace unto your places, and be there peace between us and 
ye.' 

One of the means used to summon spirits was by the steam 
arising from a boiling cauldron. A small three-legged black iron 
pot was used for this purpose. This is what the witches in 
Shakespeare's play Macbeth used their cauldron for. 

I was rather puzzled by these references to boiling a cauldron 
to summon spirits. Did the communicator mean that they used 
narcotic substances in the cauldron brew? In a subsequent 
communication, Brakespeare made this a little clearer. He 
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indicated that they boiled magical herbs of the kind suitable for 
the operation, so that their essence was evaporated into the air. 
The twisting shapes visible as the steam rose upwards could 
easily take on the appearance of spirit forms. Also, the scent of 
the herbs would sometimes serve in place of incense, in the 
case of poor people who could neither afford nor obtain the 
rare gums used by ceremonial magicians. In the olden days, he 
told me, the cottages of the poorer people had their hearths in 
the middle of the floor, and the smoke escaped through a hole 
in the roof. So it would have been easy to dance round the 
bubbling cauldron. When they were working outdoors, the 
cauldron's contents were tipped upon the earth with the left 
foot at the end of the rite. 

As the cauldron boiled, they paced around it, wrapped in 
their cloaks, concentrating upon the purpose of the rite. (There 
were too few of them to be able conveniently to link hands 
around the circle.) They danced wildly at first, to encourage the 
cauldron to boil. One of them tended it with a ladle and 
watched the fire. Once it was boiling, they moved more slowly. 
The reason why the Sabbat had traditionally to be held in a 
place near water was so that they would have water to boil in 
the cauldron. To carry flasks of wine or ale was enough, with 
such other food as they brought, without being burdened by 
having to carry water too. 

One very strange thing that Brakespeare told me was that 
witches in the old days really did develop the power of 
levitation. He assured me that the stories of 'flying witches' 
were based on fact, although greatly exaggerated in popular 
belief. I have never personally seen a witch levitate, but I have 
been told by a young woman who was a traditional witch that 
sometimes, while dancing in a circle and totally absorbed in the 
rite, she has found herself becoming weightless and floating a 
few inches above the ground. As soon as she became conscious 
of what was happening, she sank to the ground again. One 
wonders how far this faculty could be developed. 

Another detail in Brakespeare's description of their rituals 
was that masks were sometimes worn in the old days, partly to 
conceal the identity of those taking part and to terrify any 
stranger who might spy upon the ritual, and partly because of 
the magical effect of the mask itself, in indicating a change of 
personality. 
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These masks might consist merely of a black 'vizard', as he 
called it, or they might be made of animal skins or feathers to 
simulate some fantastic creatures. One sometimes sees pictures 
in old treatises on witchcraft showing such weird dancers, who 
are of course alleged to be demons and devils. Apart from their 
use in frightening away intruders, masks have always been 
used in shamanistic magic for their psychological effect upon 
the wearer. The Morris dancers of old England were, and 
sometimes still are, accompanied by fantastic beasts and 
dragons when they give their performances. The old 
mummers' plays, too, which used to be performed at 
Christmas, often involved dancers wearing animal head masks. 
Both these folk traditions, in my belief, derive from the Old 
Religion. 

Another detail of their outdoor rituals which Brakespeare 
told me was that they would bring the lambskin with a 
pentagram on it, referred to above, and hang it on a tree or 
bush, so that all could see it. They seemed to be rather proud of 
this possession, as they were of a very old earthenware jug of 
the type called a Bellarmine, which they used for the wine, ale 
or cider which formed the ritual drink. These jugs are of brown 
earthenware and vary in size from quite small ones to vessels of 
huge capacity. They were popular with witches because the 
bearded face which forms their decoration was taken by them 
as a picture of the Old God, though it is supposed to represent 
a Protestant caricature of the anti-Protestant Cardinal 
Bellarmine (1542-1621), hence the jug's name. Such jugs, with 
their pleasing warm brown colouring and thick glaze, are still 
sometimes to be found in antique shops and museums. They 
were imported from the Rhineland from the sixteenth century 
onwards. 

It is rather amusing to think that Brakespeare and his little 
coven, just like witches today, were proud of their ritual objects 
and liked to display them at meetings, even though such 
possessions were dangerous if they were likely to arouse 
suspicion. Many households, however, had bellarmine jugs; 
they were very popular. But they could not have explained 
away that lambskin. Even so, it was less dangerous than a 
pentagram engraved on metal. In a real emergency it could 
have been quickly destroyed in the fire. 

With regard to drawing the magical circle, they did not 
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always do this outdoors if they were met just to celebrate and 
enjoy themselves, even though such a celebration was religious 
in character because it was done in honour of the Old Gods. 
But when they did draw the magical circle, they first 
ceremonially brushed round the place of meeting with a broom 
(the traditional witches' broomstick) and then used a chant 
based upon the one in Shakespeare's Macbeth, which 
Brakespeare told me was actually an old witch chant: 

Black spirits and white. 

Red spirits and grey. 

Come ye, come ye, come ye that may. 

Throughout and about, around and around. 

The circle be drawn, the circle be bound. 


I made use of this information in my book Witchcraft for 
Tomorrow, though I did not at that time reveal where it came 
from. Black, white, red and grey are the colours of the old Celtic 
'airts', the four points of the compass. The east is red, the south 
white, the west grey and the north black. 

These words were chanted while the circle was drawn three 
times round with the staff or the athame. It might have been 
previously marked out with twine, brushwood or chalk; but it 
is the consecration and not merely the marking which makes a 
magic circle effective. 

When they wished to consecrate an object for ritual use, one 
of the forms of words they used was: 'In name of the Old Ones, 
be thee consecrate, by the power and craft and might of the Art 
Magical.' These words were spoken as the witch made the old 
magical sign of the 'fig', Mano in Pica, thrusting the thumb 
between the two first fingers. Then they wet the tip of the 
thumb lightly with spittle and marked three X-shaped crosses 
upon the object to be consecrated. They also passed the object 
through the smoke of the bonfire or of the incense, if such were 
available. 

Brakespeare seems to have been very interested in some of 
the old British traditions, especially those about King Arthur 
and his knights of the Round Table and the stories of Brutus 
who came from the city of Troy on the orders of the goddess 
Diana and allegedly founded London. Brakespeare and his 
coven used to have what they believed to be a rite descended 
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from King Arthur and his Round Table. He said that the real 
Round Table seated thirteen people. King Arthur and twelve of 
his chief knights. The thirteenth seat was called the Siege 
Perilous, because of the responsibility undertaken by the one 
who sat in it. He did not say plainly what this was, but implied 
that it was that of the Divine King who was sacrificed for his 
people. 

The coven used to sit around a circular table of oak, which 
Brakespeare had either bought or had made specially for the 
purpose. They used any room in his farmhouse that was 
convenient for their rites; but they preferred a room downstairs 
that had stone flags on the floor, because they could draw a 
circle in chalk on these and wash it off easily afterwards. Their 
light was provided by two candles set on the mantelpiece, 
which was high over a big fireplace. 

They all sat wearing their black cloaks, while Brakespeare 
occupied a high, carved chair of his own. He wore a 
broad-brimmed black hat as well as the cloak. This seems to 
have been a part of the formal array of a master witch. In his 
hand he held the carved staff, with which he gave three knocks 
on the stone floor when they were assembled round the table. 
Upon the table was placed Ann Knott's crystal ball, which was 
used as a point to concentrate on. After a while, they said, a 
blue light would seem to build up around it. 

Sometimes they held hands, though Brakespeare would 
retain his staff to knock on the floor as a signal to the spirits. He 
would ask that if a spirit were present it would knock back in 
reply. His neighbour would place a hand on his right arm, 
while he held the hand of the person on the other side, thus 
completing the circle. (Evidently this table was not very large, 
in view of the comparatively small number of the coven. I 
believe there were at least three more people who visited the 
coven; but I could not 'get' their identities, and my impression 
was that they did not wish to reveal themselves at this time.) 
Apparently the magic circle was drawn round the room, 
enclosing the table, before these proceedings started. 

The similarity to present-day Spiritualist seances is obvious. 
It would seem likely that some sort of code of knocks was used 
to answer questions, as it is today. In this way they 
communicated with the spirits of those who had been 
members of the cult in times past and sought advice and help 
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from them. Sometimes one or more of the company would see 
visions in the crystal in the centre of the table or in the blue light 
that built up around it. This light or aura could actually build up 
into the appearance of a figure. As mentioned previously, they 
believed strongly in the importance of 'charging' the crystal ball 
by exposing it to the light of the moon. Otherwise, it was kept 
wrapped up in a black velvet cloth. It had a little stand of turned 
wood on which it was placed for use, usually with the square of 
black velvet spread beneath it. 

Outside the circle, on these occasions, they would place their 
little home-made brazier to burn incense upon hot coals. They 
called this 'making a fumigation that was pleasing to the 
spirits'. 

In one of his last communications, Brakespeare gave his 
opinions about the Old Religion in his time and the way it is 
today. He said: 


The Craft today is too full of book-learning. You will learn more 
from the book of Nature than any other. We had no complicated 
rites, nor any fancy names for the Great Ones. What are names? 
Words for what you feel in the heart. Without feeling, they are 
empty. Leave books to the Christian clerks. They bound men in 
rotten parchment chains, as Shakespeare saith. We talked of 
God our Lord and God our Lady. We talked of Diana, who 
became Queen of Faerie when the Christians won over the Old 
Faith; and of all the powers of Nature and the spirits thereof, 
over which She ruled, as She hath always done. The world is not 
changed because you have engines and machines to go. You 
improve little and lose much. 

We talk of the naked Dame Venus and Dame Hecate, the 
oldest one of all. The clerks love not God our Lady, for the 
itching of their own loins. They hate a pretty woman because 
they want to bed with her and are ashamed of their own 
longing, because they are not master of it and they would be 
masters of all. We suffered much from these Puritanical whelps. 

When Adam delved and Eve span, where was then the 
gentleman? But the Church was all for submission to our 
betters. 

We knew naught of all your book-learning. But we knew of 
King Arthur and that we were of the race of Troy and that good 
King Brutus served Diana, who sent him here to Albion as her 
votary. King Arthur made the Table Round and was beloved of 
the Goddess, who took him at the end of his life. 
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Our Craft is as old as Rome and Troy and maybe older. That is 
far enough back for me. I know naught of any Saracens. We 
came from the East, we were told; but I took this to be the noble 
city of Troy. Though the Saracens were great doctors and no 
doubt they knew much. 

All the Goddesses are one, God our Lady, but She has many 
names and will be what She pleases. She hath power over 
destiny and that is why She standeth at the cross-roads, where 
witches meet. All this I put into your mind. Study the fate of 
man, it will tell thee many things. Look at Nature, not at books. 
The old ones looked at Nature and traced the links and the 
signs. They could read signs and omens and foretell thereby. 
Who but the Goddess of Destiny can give the power to foretell? 

Now, for our meetings outdoors, it was often in a wood, 
before a great oak-tree. We dressed roughly and cloaked, to be 
taken for gypsies or tinkers if we were seen. We lit a fire and 
passed things over it to consecrate them, if such was to be done. 
But we did what Church and Puritan forbade and so we took 
pleasure in it. We brought meat and drink and played music, the 
pipe or the fiddle; and when we were well heated with wine we 
would strip off our clothes and dance and let each man do the 
work of nature with his wench. We did not draw a circle, for this 
reason, when we met but for pleasure; for each went where they 
willed. We drank our toast to the Old One, the Devil (we spoke 
of no 'Horned God'). Call Him the Old One, if you like not 
'Devil'. The Old Man and the Old Woman, from whom all came. 
He is a merry old God and we were merry in His honour and it 
is good to look back on. There was no master and man, no 
high-born and low-born, before Him. 

We had no elaboration of rites. We left that to the churches. 
We had charms for healing and we talked with spirits. We had 
the initiation you know of. We knew the use of a bunch of birch 
twigs, to revive flagging powers, but we used it no great deal. It 
was a charm. And the cord could be used to whip up those who 
were slow in a dance. We would dance naked round a bonfire, 
and one outside would dance also and strike the laggards with 
the cord; but this was more done in the old days, when there 
were big assemblies and they would make a big ring. Otherwise 
we would be too close to the fire and would fall in and suffer a 
burn. 

Witches were more free and happy than churchlings. They 
thought no shame of nature, they trusted the Great Goddess. 
Nor did they seek to pile up wealth by cheating their neighbour. 
In the eyes of nature all men are equal in rights and what I do to 
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my neighbour I do to myself. Yes, we punished wrongs; but we 
sought no fight with any man. We lived quietly. Some of us who 
were poor took gifts for cures and herb medicines and finding 
things lost or stolen. To hire oneself to work evil on another for 
money we thought an abomination. When we died, we joined 
our own. We were used to speak with spirits of the dead, so the 
Christians could not fnghten us with tales of hell-fire, burning 

£Sfyp^ry"ws P " Chf ° rkS md a " ' he bUgbearS used to 

We cared not overmuch for magicians. They were all great 
Christians, yet some of them tried to summon devils. But most 
worked by the Bible. Martin Young had some dealings whh 
such but he had his head full of book-learning. Dame Hecate is 
our Goddess and She is before all things. She is older than the 

S" o a " gods and an S els ' or other gods. Know you that 
what god man summons will appear to him - and what devil 

_ n bUt the masks he ma ^ es himself for that Power to 
wean But Nature is vast and beyond all and all are in Her. Think 
you She hath no mind? But the mind and soul of Nature are 

for y 0 Hersplf W ^ See bUt garments that She s Pms and weaves 
Herself. She is a fair and loving mother; and if She 

chastiseth, it is but to teach, though it may be a hard lesson 

through your mind in ^ S ^ m ‘ nd a " d ' he " manifes ' 
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in gaVe me , 3 mental picture of himse,f as 'the Man 

, BIack ‘ Thls was a hind of formal attire or 'Grand Array' 

b£rk h r re ^ ,eader ° f the coven - This consisted of a long 
black cloak, a wide-brimmed black hat, black gloves and high 

mthefhkfa S h Wl ! h th6Se he , wore a dark suit ' 80 that he looked 
ther like a huntsman or nder of olden times. To make himself 

less recognizable, his face was darkened with charcoal or soot 
He wore this disguise on any big occasion when others not of 
ven were present, or when strangers were to be met This 
was seldom, however, as they kept mostly to themselves ' 

1 asked him mentally about where he came from and what 
was his present state of existence. He replied: 

John Brakespeare returns from Witchdom. There is a part of the 
nner Planes, the Other World, which is called Witchdom. There 

h °r s ay d r d y ° U ° an COntact if - There are s PeHs and 

|f; da " ces and music and such woods and streams as 
ig e hearts of witches. Witchdom has a temple, in that all 
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sacred places on this earth have their astral counterparts. 
Nothing is lost, but much is stored deep. 

Witches today waste much time on unnecessary matters. You 
think these things important, but they are trivialities. Look to 
Witchdom for your answers. Do not mix up East with West and 
end nowhere. Toledo held many mysteries that you seek. But do 
not stuff your heads with book-learning. Get down to practice. It 
is easier to sit reading a book than it is to practise; but reading 
books nourishes only the thinking mind. It is the Inner Mind 
that needs to feel its own strength. Dip into the Pool of Memory 
and find treasure. 

Do not be in a hurry. Find few people and good. When the full 
moon is out, you can come close to Witchdom. The rays of the 
moon have power, when they bathe the earth with its light. It is 
the window, in more ways than one. You too can see through 
the window. 

Such is the substance of the last message I have recorded 
from John Brakespeare. The records give much food for 
thought, in whatever way one interprets them. In spite of his 
oft-repeated denunciations of mere 'book-learning', it is 
evident that Brakespeare was cognisant of the traditions about 
Ancient Britain which were current in his day. It is not clear 
just when that day was, but it was certainly before modern 
ideas about British history. 

The legendary history of Britain, long accepted as fact, was 
that Brutus, a refugee prince from the fall of Troy, was 
instructed by the goddess Diana to journey westward until he 
found the island of Britain. There, after some fights with 
fearsome giants who inhabited the place, he eventually 
founded London, which was originally called Troynovaunt, or 
New Troy. Old St Paul's Cathedral was allegedly built upon the 
site of a great temple of Diana which Brutus erected there. The 
mysterious block called London Stone, which is still preserved, 
though much worn and evidently of great age, was said to have 
been the altar of Diana's temple. This story was derided by later 
historians, who regarded Troy as being a purely mythical place. 
Then the archaeologist Heinrich Schliemann excavated its 
ruins, and they had to think again. This is the belief that 
Brakespeare is referring to when he says that the Britons were 
'of the race of Troy'. His reference to 'Saracens' is obscure; he 
may have been referring to current theories about witchcraft 
coming from the East. 
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The rhyme, 'When Adam delved and Eve span, where was 
then the gentleman?' was a slogan of the Peasants' Revolt of 
1381, led by Wat Tyler. It has remained as a popular phrase of 

English revolutionary thought ever since. 

Brakespeare's description of his outdoor rites, when he and 
his coven made merry in honour of the Old God, may upset 
some contemporary witches. I think he would care very little 
for that, as he seems to have a low opinion of the present day 
generally. He has no compunction about calling the witches' 
deity 'the Devil'. However, it is apparent from what he says 
that this is not the Christian's Satan, the author of all evil. There 
is nothing evil about Brakespeare's 'merry old God'. On the 
contrary, Brakespeare has a very definite ethical code. It seems, 
therefore, that, when the Christians insisted that the god of the 
Old Religion was the Devil, the pagans defiantly adopted this 
title, saying in effect, 'Very well! So be it!' The male leader of 
the coven, the Man in Black, also came to be called the Devil, as 
the Old God's representative. 

A good deal of what Brakespeare says is, in fact, consonant 
with what I have found of traditional witch beliefs and 
practices. Critics may infer from this that most of Brakespeare's 
utterances have therefore no source other than my own 
subconscious mind. This must remain a matter of opinion; but I 
had a definite sense of a personality other than my own being 
present. Moreover, I could not communicate with Brakespeare 
at will. He came when he pleased and went when he pleased. 
Nor have I heard from him since. It seems that he said what he 
had to say and then left me to think it over and accept or reject 
it. I would not accept all his diatribes against 'book-learning', 
but I take his point that actual practical ability is what counts' 
Moreover, I have found this to be the general opinion of most 
traditional witches I have encountered. Against this, however, 
we must set the fact that it is only in our own day that ordinary 
people have ever had the chance to acquire very much 
'book-learning'. 

The communication with spirits practised by Brakespeare 
and his coven seems to have had a considerable psychological 
effect upon them. They had little fear of death and none of the 
terror which the very mention of 'spirits' seems to inspire in 
some people today. They accepted the round of birth and death 
as a fact of human life as it is a fact in nature, with life renewing 
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itself in the spring of each year and resting latent in each 
winter. When Brakespeare speaks of 'nature', it is not always 
clear whether he means this in the sense of a personified deity 
or not. I have had to insert capital letters in what he says where 
they seemed to be appropriate, but it seems clear that to him 
'Nature' is a great goddess, the mother of all and beyond all, 
called by what name She will, though generally 'Dame Hecate' 
is his favourite name for Her, the ancient triple goddess whose 
name was preserved in poetry long after Her worship had 
officially ceased. 

His references to a region of the Inner Planes called 
'Witchdom' may seem strange. But why should not each 
religion have its own paradise? The Moslems' idea of paradise 
bears little resemblance to the Christian one. The Spiritualists 
have their 'Summerland', and the Red Indians their 'Happy 
Hunting-ground'. Is it not possible that these 'many mansions' 
may exist in other dimensions? One recalls the 'fair Elfland' of 
the old ballads, existing as an alternative to that road which 
leads to the Christian Heaven. 

One may come near to Witchdom, says Brakespeare, at the 
time of the full moon. Certainly, this is a traditional high point 
of psychic power, celebrated by witches as the Esbat, but what 
exactly did he mean by referring to the moon as 'the Window'? 
I must confess that at the moment I do not fully understand 
this statement. It would appear to indicate that there is much 
about the influence of the moon which we do not yet 
understand. Traditionally, the moon has a great influence upon 
the human mind, sometimes to the extent of being dangerous; 
hence the term 'lunatic' for someone mentally disturbed. At the 
same time, it is evident that the moon plays a key role in magic, 
particularly witch magic. Maybe we still have a long way to go 
before we recover all that our supposedly simple ancestors 
knew. 


8 Robert Cochrane, Magister 


It was in 1964, not long after Gerald Gardner had died, that I 
first met the man who used the name of Robert Cochrane and 
claimed to be an hereditary witch. To tell his story here is 
personally painful to me, because I regard it as one of the most 
tragic in the annals of present-day witchcraft. Nevertheless, it 
has to be told as I knew it, in the interests of truth and because 
the story of the revival of witchcraft would not be complete 
without it. 

I had been told about this man by some mutual 
acquaintances in the world of the occult who had already met 
him at a gathering on Glastonbury Tor held by the Brotherhood 
of the Essenes. Many people who were not members of that 
Brotherhood attended this gathering, as it was open to the 
public. Among them were my friends and Robert Cochrane. 
They were impressed by his personality and told me that I 
ought to meet him, knowing of my interest in witchcraft. I 
agreed and we all foregathered later in London. 

Robert Cochrane proved to be a strikingly handsome young 
man, tall and dark and obviously highly intelligent. He was 
accompanied by his very attractive wife, and we all got on well 
together at that happy first meeting. 

He told me that his coven practised a kind of witchcraft very 
different from that of Gerald Gardner and that it had been 
handed down to him by a member of his family now deceased. 
He had initiated his wife and a number of other people who 
now formed his coven. They worked, he said, sometimes in the 
countryside and sometimes at his home. They observed the 
Sabbats and the Esbats on the same dates as what he called 
somewhat contemptuously the 'Gardnerian' witches; but they 
did not follow their practices of ritual nudity and flagellation. 
Instead, they wore hooded black robes and were consequently 
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known as a 'robed' coven. Most of their raising of power was 
done by dancing in a circle and chanting. If the ritual took place 
outdoors, the centre of the circle would be occupied by a small 
bonfire. Indoors, they worked by candlelight. They worship¬ 
ped the Goddess and the God as the ancient powers of 
primordial nature, going back into unknown depths of time. 

Cochrane impressed me as he had impressed my friends and 
most of the people who met him. He had that intangible quality 
which nowadays is known as 'charisma'. He believed in getting 
close to nature as few 'Gardnerian' witches at that time seemed 
to do. I entirely agreed with his preference for working 
outdoors - an idea which Gerald Gardner had never seemed 
really interested in, probably because of his insistence on ritual 
nudity, which is seldom a practical proposition in the sort of 
weather we get in the British Isles. Cochrane told me that they 
had their own places in the countryside near his home, which 
they knew of but which they kept strictly quiet about. In fact, 
they kept strictly quiet about the very existence of their coven, 
in contrast to the constant publicity-seeking of Gerald Gardner 
and some of his followers. Consequently, they had never 
encountered the sort of trouble with the sensational press that I 
have described in a previous chapter. 

I felt that Cochrane was telling the truth about his tradition, 
and he impressed me with his personal sincerity in his 
devotion to the Old Religion. Looking back on these memories 
today, I still feel that he was sincere in that devotion and that 
he wanted to promote a better form of the old faith than that 
which Gerald Gardner had publicized. But was he telling the 
truth when he said that the tradition had been handed down in 
his family? Frankly, I do not know. He was not precise about 
just who had passed the tradition on to him, though he once 
showed me an old photograph of an elderly man sitting on a 
park bench or garden seat and told me that this was his 
teacher. I think he said that the man was his great-uncle on his 
mother's side. 

Cochrane had led quite a varied life and at one time had lived 
on one of the old narrow-boats or barges which plied the 
network of Britain's canals. These waterways were once an 
important part of the nation's communication system, but in 
time they became neglected and almost lost as modern roads 
took their place. Nowadays, I am glad to say, many of them 
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have been cleared and restored and the narrow-boats move up 
and down them peacefully again, though today these are more 
often used as houseboats or for holidays than for the trading 
and commercial purposes they once served. 

The narrow-boats and the people who lived on them had a 
lore all their own. The boats were drawn by a massive 
cart-horse of the variety known as shire horses, which walked 
slowly along the tow-path beside the canal. Inside, every inch 
of space had to be utilized, as in the old gypsy caravans, to 
contain the household necessities of the family who lived in it. 
It was a peculiarity of the narrow-boat dwellers to ornament 
their possessions with brightly coloured patterns of decoration, 
the favourite one being roses and castles. Why this decoration 
should have been so important to them, I do not know; but 
Cochrane hinted that it had something to do with the Old 
Religion. 

Cochrane had also worked as a blacksmith, another 
profession which has a good deal of folklore surrounding it. 
According to old belief, all blacksmiths are natural magicians. 
The magic of the horseshoe is still believed in, and horseshoes 
are often seen over the doors of old houses; though to be really 
lucky, the horseshoe has to be found and not merely bought. 
Also, it has to be nailed over the door with its ends pointing 
upwards 'or the luck will run out'. The only one who is entitled 
to hang the horseshoe up with the ends pointing downwards is 
the blacksmith or farrier himself, 'to pour out the luck upon the 
forge'. A farrier is distinct from a blacksmith in that he 
specializes in the skilled job of shoeing horses, whereas a 
blacksmith is a general worker in iron who may or may not 
have this special skill. In olden days, when horses were the 
chief means of transport, of course the blacksmith would also 
be a farrier; but this is not necessarily so today. Even so, the 
blacksmith has his own special skills in wrought iron, and the 
forge has its own special magic, which can still sometimes be 
found in the British countryside. A horseshoe nail which has 
been hand-wrought by a working smith and made into a 
finger-ring is renowned for its magical properties. Today one 
sometimes sees costume jewellery made of such nails. 

It was because of his work as a blacksmith that Cochrane 
called his coven 'The Clan of Tubal-Cain', who was 
traditionally the first smith. He preferred the word 'clan' to 
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'coven' as he regarded the latter word as being nowadays 
usually associated with the followers of Gerald Gardner, whom 
he detested. He maintained that traces of the Old Religion were 
to be found all over Britain in the folklore of the old crafts such 
as smithcraft and in such communities as those described 
above, the people who worked the old sailing barges on the 
canals. Folk-songs were full of allusions to the old faith, he said. 

Cochrane had little sympathy for what he regarded as the 
shoddy and sleazy society of his own day. The pursuit of 
money and status held no attractions for him. He once said to 
me: 'I can tell you what is wrong with the world today in one 
word - greed.' I think he was not far from the truth. However, 
when I first met him he had given up working as a blacksmith 
and was employed in a large modern office as a designer. I 
think he had been compelled to seek more lucrative work 
because he had a wife and a small son to support; but I do not 
think he was happy there, although his employers regarded 
him as being highly talented. 

His home was in a modern estate and outwardly no different 
from its neighbours, but it was not far from the beautiful 
woodland known as Burnham Beeches, and there were other 
woodland places he knew where his small coven could secretly 
meet. They also held rituals in his home. The neighbours 
probably thought he gave rather noisy parties, as did many of 
the young married people on the estate. 

Robert Cochrane was the anonymous writer of an article 
printed in the Spiritualist newspaper Psychic Nezvs on 9 
November 1963, which appeared under the headline: 

' "GENUINE WITCHCRAFT" IS DEFENDED.' He asked the 
editor not to publish his name and address, as he had a wife 
and child to consider. He wrote in protest at the 'tirades' 
against witchcraft which had been appearing at various times 
in the national press. Whether or not they published his 
contribution in full I do not know. 

The article begins: 'I am a witch descended from a family of 
witches. Genuine witchcraft is not paganism, though it retains 
the memory of ancient faiths.' Cochrane goes on to claim that 
witchcraft is '... the last real mystery cult to survive, with a very 
complex and evolved philosophy that has strong affinities with 
many Christian beliefs. The concept of a sacrificial god was not 
new to the ancient world; it is not new to a witch.' Further on. 
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he states: 'I come from an old witch family. My mother told me 
of things that had been told to her grandmother by her 
grandmother. I have two ancestors who died by hanging for 
the practice of witchcraft.' (As I have said previously, Cochrane 
told me that his teacher was a male member of his family. He 

did not name the alleged witch ancestors who had been 
hanged.) 

In my opinion, having known Robert Cochrane, the most 
significant passage in this article is the following: 

One basic tenet of witch psychological grey magic is that your 
opponent should never be allowed to confirm an opinion about 
you but should always remain undecided. This gives you 
greater power over him, because the undecided is always the 
weaker. From this attitude much confusion has probably sprung 
in the long path of history. 

Nothing about witchcraft is ever stated definitely. It is always 
left to inference and your judgment. Consequently nothing 
written about witchcraft can ever solve it or confirm or deny its 
existence. 


This is typical of Cochrane's love of mystification for its own 
sake. He was an even more devious person than Gerald 
Gardner, but he justified his deviousness by the sort of 
'psychological grey magic' described above. Others, of course, 
give this sort of thing harsher names. For instance, one 
acquaintance of his, who was not a member of his coven, 
described Cochrane as 'an expert on everything and the biggest 
liar in town'. e 

Cochrane pulled poor Justine Glass's leg unmercifully and 
shamelessly admitted to me that he had done so. Justine Glass 
was the author of Witchcraft , the Sixth Sense - and Us, published 
in 1965. Robert Cochrane was the Magister or 'high officer of 
the Craft' who co-operated with her in the production of his 
book, which has subsequently been reprinted in the USA. 
Unfortunately, the original book seems to have been got out in a 
hurry and teems with misprints and statements which in my 
opinion are sheer nonsense. Cochrane's attitude did not help 
When I remonstrated with him, saying that Justine was a nice, 
well-meaning woman and it was unfair to treat her as he did! 
he just laughed. Basically, I think, he despised women, in spite 
of his devotion to the goddess of the witches. 
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I understand that Robert Cochrane still has some fervent 
followers in the USA who revere his memory as a real 
traditional witch. Among them, I am told, the picture contained 
in Justine Glass's book of a copper platter bearing the figures 
'1724' and allegedly a witch heirloom handed down in its 
owner's family for 'several hundred years' has become 
something of a cult object. I am afraid I have a nasty shock for 
them. I bought this copper dish for Robert Cochrane in a 
Brighton antique shop. He asked me to try to find him 
something suitable to use for the ritual meal of cakes and wine, 
as Brighton, my home town, is famous for its large number of 
antique shops. I thought this dish was rather nice, and I 
purchased it for him. The shopkeeper told me it actually came 
from an old house called Shelleys, somewhere in Sussex. 

When I saw the illustration in Justine's book, I was amazed. I 
tackled Cochrane about it, because this claim was sheer 
invention and I was not prepared to go along with it. He had 
the grace to look a little shamefaced. Then he tried to tell me 
that it was the fault of the publishers, who had 'got the captions 
to the pictures muddled up'. It was the other dish, he said, with 
the pattern of intertwined oak leaves upon it, illustrated on a 
further page, which was really the dish that had been in his 
family for hundreds of years. However, the detailed claims in 
the first caption make it obvious that this is not so. 

By the time this incident took place, however, I had already 
become sceptical about Robert Cochrane's claims and rather 
disillusioned about him generally, so it was not such a shock to 
me as it would have been earlier in our acquaintance. At first, I 
really thought that in him I had discovered a genuine 
hereditary witch. I was delighted when he invited me to join 
his clan, small as the group was. It consisted of himself and his 
wife, whom I will call Jean, together with three other men. He 
told me that there had been another woman member, called 
Diana, who had died and was much missed. Later two other 
new women members beside myself were invited to join. 

I travelled to his home and met the rest of the group. I 
underwent a simple ceremony of initiation and was taught the 
basic beliefs and ideas upon which they worked. The main one 
was that they rejected nearly all the 'Gardnerian' practices (in 
fact, I believe it was Cochrane who invented the word 
'Gardnerian' - originally as a term of abuse). They did not make 
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use of ritual nudity but instead wore a plain black hooded robe. 
This enabled them to work outdoors much more conveniently 
than the insistence on ritual nudity. 

Like 'Gardnerian' witches, Cochrane's coven used ritual 
tools. These consisted mainly of a knife, a staff (or 'stang'), a 
cord, a cup (preferably made of horn) and a stone. The stone 
had to be a natural piece which was capable of being used as a 
whetstone to sharpen the knife. Cochrane recalled to me the 
fact that carefully carved whetstones had been found 
preserved as grave-goods in old burial mounds. The stang had 
a forked top which represented the horns of the Horned God. 
The other end of it was pointed, so that it could be stuck 
upright in the ground when a ritual was held outdoors. 
Sometimes the pointed end was shod with metal to strengthen 
it for this purpose. It resembled the old-fashioned thumbstick 
used by walkers in the countryside and could have been 
disguised as this if necessary. 

The cup was used at the full moon Esbat to drink a ritual 
toast to the Old Gods. It was an important part of this ritual 
that the full moon should be reflected in the wine with which 
the cup was filled, before the toast was drunk. To do this, the 
priestess held up a small mirror to reflect the moon's light into 
the cup, while the coven paced nine times deosil around her. 
Then the priest stepped forward, with a lighted lantern in his 
left hand and the ritual knife in his right. He spoke a form of 
words to the priestess, to which she answered. Then he ritually 
sharpened the knife upon the stone, plunged it into the cup 
and stirred the wine three times around with the blade. He 
took the knife out of the wine and splashed the drops on it to 
the four quarters, east, south, west and north. He kissed the 
priestess, drank from the cup and then passed it deosil round 
the circle to the rest of the coven. Another woman handed 
round the cakes on a platter. 

There were various versions of the words used. One was as 
follows: 

In the Old One's name we eat this bread. 

With great terror and fearful dread. 

We drink this wine in Our Lady's name. 

And She'll gather us home again. 

As in Gerald Gardner's version of the Craft, the Old One, the 
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Horned God was the ruler of death and what lies beyond, as 
well as the power of male fertility, whereas the Goddess was 
the giver of life. Hence the 'great terror and fearful dread'. But 
in Cochrane's rituals the emphasis on the Old One as the Lord 
of Death seems to me, on re-reading them, to be much more 
obsessive than it was in Gerald Gardner's. I remember 
Cochrane's telling me that he had once had a vision of the Old 
God as a being vastly ancient, massive like some great and 
ancient tree in a dark forest, brooding yet all-sentient, smelling 
of dead leaves and newly turned earth. He was lying in bed at 
night when he became aware of this great presence in the 
room. He was not frightened, but awed and unable to move 
until it faded away. 'He was so old,' he said to me, 'old from the 
beginning of the world.' 

At another time he told me that he had first felt the presence 
and reality of the Goddess when he was a small boy. He had 
been upstairs alone in an old house at night. It was full moon, 
and the wind was blowing high. He had gone to the window to 
look out at the moon and had seen the clouds flying past in the 
broken moonlight, while the wind screamed over the roof and 
soughed in the trees. Suddenly, something had happened. He 
could not tell me what. He scarcely knew himself. But, he said, 
he knew that the old gods were real and particularly that the 
goddess of the moon was real and alive. This numinous 
experience had stayed with him for the rest of his life. 

Cochrane's coven used a circle with the four quarters 
marked at north, south, east and west; but their allocation of 
the quarters to the four elements was different from that used 
by Gardner, who adopted the correspondences generally used 
in the Western Mystery Tradition, namely air at the east, fire at 
the south, water at the west and earth at the north. These 
correspondences, according to the rituals of the Order of the 
Golden Dawn, are derived from the nature of the prevailing 
winds from those quarters. (That is, their nature in the British 
Isles; in other countries they might well be different.) 

Cochrane kept to the convention of the Four Castles or 
Watchtowers, as described previously, which are visualized at 
the four quarters. However, he regarded the east as the place of 
fire, the west as the place of water, the north as the place of air 
and the south as the place of earth. He represented this 
allocation of the four elements to the four quarters as being part 
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of his secret tradition; but I discovered subsequently that it is 
the same as that given by T.C. Lethbridge in his excellent books 
on dowsing (see The Essential T.C. Lethbridge, edited by Tom 
Graves and Janet Hoult). In this book, Lethbridge is quoted as 
saying that his book about witchcraft, which was published in 
1962, produced a number of pen-friends who were 
••• representatives of the old Witch religion. There are still 
some of these, who are quite distinct from the modem imitative 
covens.' Was one of these pen-friends Robert Cochrane? 

Incidentally, I do not know whether or not Lethbridge 
realized it, but his findings by dowsing as illustrated in his 
drawing of a 'rose' of forty divisions, worked out from the 
different pendulum 'rates' he discovered, correspond at the 
four quarters very closely to the colours given by the old Celtic 
traditions of the 'Four Airts' of east, south, west and north - 
that is, purple-red at the east, blue-green at the west, white at 
the south and black at the north. The actual colour given by the 
old Celtic writers for the west is 'dun', which is rather hard to 
describe; it means dusky or shadowy. The other three colours 
are identical. 

The rituals as performed by Robert Cochrane and his coven 
were less formalized than those of Gerald Gardner's followers. 
Today they would probably be called 'shamanistic'. Eventually I 
could not escape the feeling that Cochrane was making them up 
as he went along. This, of course, would scarcely matter if the 
rituals were effective. However, the point was that Cochrane 
claimed to be the hander-on of time-honoured traditions. On the 
strength of this, he began very much to play the 'Magister', 
which he told me was the traditional title of the male head of a 
coven. He told Justine Glass that in his group the male was the 
head of the coven because this symbolized the esoteric truth that 
this outer world is a reflection or mirror image of the true inner 
world and, 'What is seen on the external must be the opposite of 
the inner reality.' In other words, he was the head on the outer 
plane to signify that the Goddess was the head on the inner 
plane. Personally, I think the reason was much less mystical 
than that; in fact, it was not mystical at all. 

However, I have to give credit to Robert Cochrane for having 
given me the opportunity to take part in some of the best 
outdoor Sabbats I have ever attended. One in particular I 
remember, which we held on the Sussex Downs at Hallowe'en. 
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We assembled quite a crowd of people, though not all of them 
were regular coven members. Cochrane had what I considered 
to be the odd habit of inviting sympathetic people to attend the 
Sabbats, because he said that it was the old tradition to invite 
people as guests. I and some others in the coven objected to 
this, and our objections grew stronger as time went on; but we 
said nothing against it at first, until people began to be invited 
whom we considered unsuitable. At that early Sabbat, 
however, we were all good friends and worked in harmony. 

We had picked out a location on the Downs where we 
thought we could celebrate safely; and we made sure of this by 
doing a preliminary daylight reconnoitre. We had all assembled 
at my flat in Brighton, where most of the company 
subsequently bedded down rather uncomfortably in the 
sleeping-bags they had brought with them. But we did not 
mind a bit of hardship in order to have a really good Sabbat in 
the traditional way. We went by car to the site and parked our 
vehicles in a place previously looked out, off the main road. 
Then, carrying discreet lanterns and torches, we set off up a 
wooded hill to the higher part of the Downs. It was quite a long 
climb, and the night was dark, but we made it without mishap 
and set down our gear at the top. 

We had brought the traditional black-hooded cloaks to wear, 
together with our ritual tools and a small cauldron. We also had 
food and wine with us and the materials for a bonfire, or at any 
rate enough to get one started. There was more dead wood 
lying around on the site. We lit incense in a censer and wafted 
it around the circle, which had to be of a wide circumference in 
order to accommodate our dance. If I remember rightly, the 
circle was outlined with a ring of fine ash, which Cochrane had 
brought with him in a bag, (Ash and soot are traditional 
materials to outline a witches' circle. They can be supplemen¬ 
ted with brushwood, as their only purpose is to show where 
the bounds of the circle are. It is the ritual consecration which 
actually gives the circle its power.) The four quarters of the 
circle were marked by candles, protected from the wind by 
being placed in lanterns. 

The scent of the incense mingled with the woodsmoke from 
the fire and the odours of the fallen leaves and the earth we 
danced upon. Above, the stars shone intermittently through 
the clouds, and the wind blew gently, with the chill of 
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approaching winter. We were in a hollow, to screen the fire 
from any watchful eyes; so we could not see any lights of the 
surrounding countryside. The modern world seemed to have 
faded away and left us in a sort of timelessness. 

We raised the stang to signify the presence of the Old God 
and placed the cauldron beside it to symbolize the Goddess. 
Into the cauldron we poured some water we had brought with 
us and mingled it with wine. Then we put the cauldron by the 
fire to heat and steam. The cauldron is a fitting emblem of the 
great mother of nature, because, being a hollow vessel, it 
represents the womb; and it involves the four elements of life, 
because it needs fire to heat it, water to fill it, the products of 
earth such as green herbs to put in it (some scented herbs were 
mingled with the wine and water), while its steam arises into 
the air. Moreover, it fulfils a practical purpose because at the 
end of the rite the fire can be ceremonially quenched with the 
contents of the cauldron. (For the benefit of anyone who may 
want to perform a rite like this, it should be said that care is 
necessary to handle a hot cauldron and its contents. The vessel 
should not be too big, hence witches prefer the small cauldrons 
called gypsy-pots because they heat quicker and are less heavy 
to lift. Sometimes witches prefer to use a ladle to take the liquid 
from the cauldron. This does not have to be actually boiling, 
just fragrantly steaming, sometimes with strange spirit-shapes 
seeming to rise up in the steam.) 

Then we danced deosil around the bonfire, slowly and 
purposefully, chanting as we went - slowly at first, because we 
meant to conserve our strength and keep up the dance as long 
as we could. This particular dance was called 'the Mill', because 
it resembled the continuous grinding of an old millstone or the 
steady turning of the sails of a windmill, round and round until 
the corn was ground. We wanted the Old Religion to live and 
grow again, and so we danced and ground out our will as a mill 
grinds corn. But eventually, as excitement arose, we danced 
faster, with loud shrieks and yells. 

We felt that we were not alone on those wild hills. People 
from the past were with us, invisible but there. It seemed to me 
that the circle was growing lighter. A kind of green fire seemed 
to be spreading and sparkling over the ground. I saw this 
phenomenon distinctly, whatever may have been the cause of 
it. Later I recalled an account of the witches of Forfar, Scotland, 
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in 1661, one of whom confessed that she had taken part in a 
witch-meeting in the old churchyard of Forfar at midnight, 
when, 'They daunced togither, and the ground under them 
was all fyre flauchter.' Margaret Murray quotes this and 
suggests that the witch was describing the effect of flickering 
candle-light. I know different! 

Eventually we fell exhausted to the ground and lay there, 
getting our breath back. There was nothing but the night and 
the silence, broken only by the soughing of the wind and the 
crackling of the bonfire. We had raised power and we knew it. 
Satisfied, we brought out our food and drink and distributed it. 
It was probably very much like the provisions the witches of 
old had taken to their Sabbats: bread and cheese, cold meat, 
bottles of wine, apples, small loaves with butter - anything 
easily portable that would not spoil. To us it tasted like a true 
feast, eaten round our bonfire under the stars. 

As the night wore on, it was time to go. We ceremonially 
closed our circle and bade the old gods farewell. Then we 
gathered up our possessions, carefully extinguished the fire 
and made our way again down the hill and through the dark 
hanging wood. Before we reached the cars and so-called 
civilization, we removed our black hooded cloaks in the hope 
of looking like a group of observers of nature by night, which 
was to be our cover-story in case we were questioned. But in 
the event no one saw us leave, and we returned to my home to 
sleep what was left of the night and have a good breakfast 
before we dispersed. 

This experience of a Sabbat gathering was repeated several 
times upon the Downs. We also held Esbat meetings at full 
moon in a wood near Robert Cochrane's home. These were 
much smaller, being only for the actual coven. It is one of these 
meetings that I described in my book Witchcraft for Tomorrow, 
when we ran whooping and shrieking through the woods, 
playing the Wild Hunt. It is a wonder that we aroused no 
suspicion, but the gods who inspired us must have also 
protected us on that crazy night. 

When the weather made it impossible to go out, we would 
meet indoors at Cochrane's home. These meetings, too, were 
enjoyable; but events were gathering which would cast a dark 
cloud over the whole affair. For one thing, Cochrane was 
becoming more and more authoritarian in his attitude, both 


Scenes of the initiation ordeal and its joyous conclusion from the 
Villa of the Mysteries at Pompeii. From a guide-book, formerly 
the property of Gerald Gardner and now in the collection of the 
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'Maddelena'. C.G. Leland's Italian witch friend who gave him 
the manuscript of 'Aradia' 





Drawing by C.G. Leland, probably representing a witch's 

familiar 





































Implements of ceremonial magic found in a Brighton junk-shop. 
The plate shows the Hebrew names of God 

'The Wheel of Hecate' a terracotta plaque from the Shrine of 
Hecate in the USA. The blackthorn rod also shown in this picture 
was another junk-shop find by the author and is probably a 
traditional witch's blasting-rod. 









A witch s shrine arranged by the author and representing the 
four elements. The candle represents fire, the incense stick air, 
the earthernware chalice water and the fossilized stone earth. Also 
present are the athame, a knotted cord, two wands (one of hazel 
and one of blackthorn) and a gazing crystal. The corn dolly 
suspended above represents the Goddess and the two antlers the 

Horned God 
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The witch's shrine in Rosaleen Norton's flat in Sydney, Australia, 
depicting the Horned God 


Three different forms of the Horned God. Left to right: a modern 
sculpture by Bel Bucca, the Lincoln Imp and the famous horned 
gargoyle of Notre Dame, Paris 
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toward other covens and toward the members of his own 
coven. He was starting to do what Gerald Gardner had done 
before him, namely to pose as the great authority. But he added 
to this a characteristic which Gerald had never shown; that is, a 
tendency to threaten anyone who opposed or even questioned 
him. He had also started a liaison with one of the new women 
members. 

I have seen more covens break up over this one cause than 
any other. In fact, I would say that, so long as a coven has a 
functioning pair as High Priest and High Priestess, that coven 
can work magic; but as soon as that magical relationship is 
broken by infidelity, that coven is as good as finished. This, 
unfortunately, is what broke Robert Cochrane's clan in the end, 
though it was not the only reason for the break-up. Cochrane 
had thought that Jean would accept the situation. I knew that 
she would not, and I did not blame her. She left him and 
started divorce proceedings; and in my opinion the true 
magical power of the coven went with her. 

Before these unhappy events occurred, I had already broken 
with Robert Cochrane and ceased to work with his coven; but 
friends told me what was happening. The immediate occasion 
of our parting was that I had grown increasingly unhappy with 
Cochrane's authoritarianism and with his frequently expressed 
hatred of Gardnerians . I was happy to be working a form of 
witchcraft different from that which I had known with Gerald 
Gardner; but I saw no reason to be at enmity with others who 
remained followers of old Gerald's ways. It seemed to me that 
there was room for ways of working other than Cochrane's, 
when they were being pursued by sincere and well-intentioned 
people. Cochrane, however, thought otherwise and threatened 
all who dared to differ from him with fearful occult vengeance. 

Now, I am not a person who reacts very well to threats. 
Consequently, one day when he was holding forth about how 
he relished the prospect of having what he called 'a Night of 
the Long Knives with the Gardnerians', I rose up and 
challenged him in the presence of the rest of the coven. I told 
him that I was fed up with listening to all this senseless malice 
and that, if a 'Night of the Long Knives' was what his sick little 
soul craved, he could get on with it, but he could get on with it 

alone, because I had better things to do. 

Awful things were supposed to happen to me as a result; 
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they didn't. I continued to work with other friends in the Craft, 
and nothing very dreadful happened to them either. Someone 
had defied the Magister openly and had not fallen blasted on 
the spot. 

In retrospect, I think this must have had a very deleterious 
effect upon Cochrane's standing in the eyes of the rest of the 
coven. I had had no intention of breaking up his clan, simply of 
stating an honest opinion about what was happening; but the 
break-up began. My act of defiance was followed by Jean's 
walk-out, and the effect of the latter was devastating. From that 
point, the coven virtually ceased to function. 

I must back-track on this story a little to explain the 
background against which Cochrane's fury against the 
'Gardnerians' had been building up. It will be remembered that 
Gerald Gardner had died in February 1964. On 1 October that 
year the Daily Mail had published a full-page article under the 
headline 'WITCHES: BUBBLE, BUBBLE, TOIL AND TROUBLE 
SPLIT THE MAGIC CIRCLES IN BRITAIN.' The article was 
inspired by an interview with a friend of Robert Cochrane's 
who was trying to start what he called the Witchcraft Research 
Association. The ostensible purpose of this association was to 
bring together what we were told were the warring factions 
within the Craft of the Wise in Britain. 

Now, it was quite true that the majority of Britain's witches 
had been very unhappy over Gerald Gardner's choice of the 
people to whom he left his museum and the collection it 
contained. In view of the fact that these people subsequently 
sold the entire collection to Ripley's (of 'Believe It or Not' fame) 
in USA, many might feel that this disquiet was justified. Others 
claim that it was because Gerald's heirs were virtually 
boycotted by the rest of Britain's witches that they were unable 
to run the Witches' Mill as a paying concern and were 
consequently forced to sell up. Be that as it may (and I take 
neither side here but merely state the facts), witchcraft in 
Britain in 1964 was left leaderless as far as the public was 
concerned. Nevertheless, there was no conflict except that 
which, in my opinion, was deliberately stirred up. 

I welcomed the idea of the Witchcraft Research Association, 
as did many other witches. Its founder, according to the Daily 
Mail article, was 'A 36-year-old London Press Relations 
consultant who uses the pseudonym John Math'. We were told 
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that he was in touch with the followers of Gerald Gardner and 
also with some older traditional witches and that he was trying 

°. f P ng i he two sldes together. He was starting a quarterly 
m chcraft magazine called Pentagram and planning a dinner at 
a London hotel to launch the association. 

This duly took place on 3 October 1964 and was very 

WaS att J ended b y 'Precisely 50 subscribers and 
ir riends, according to the subsequent description in 
Pentagram, and I had the honour of giving the opening speech 
Ot course, a few news-hounds came sniffing around' 

disappointed^ 3 ' "° ^ “ -d® departed 

I stated in my speech that. The best answer to attacks upon 
witchcraft is for all of us, whatever branch of the Craft P we 
belong to, to stand together, to be united in a common 
constructive purpose ... The things which unite us are verv 
muchbigger and more important than the things which divide 
us. This remains my opinion to this day. I did not then realize 
that, whatever the intention of John Math in founding the 
Witchcraft Research Association, Robert Cochrane and the 
other representative of the older tradition' with whom he was 
m contact had no intention whatsoever of working for unity 
and co-operation. On the contrary, they were venomous in 
their denigration of everyone except themselves and their 
personal followers. 

This venom soon began to appear in the pages of Pentagram 
and proved ultimately to be counter-productive. It is hard to 
respect the opinions of a writer who hides behind a 
pseudonym m order to vilify others. Personally, I am of the 
rather old-fashioned belief that, if a person cannot summon up 
sufficient moral courage to sign his name to what he writes he 
should at least have the decency to keep a civil tongue in his 
head. Not so Taliesin', the other 'hereditary witch' beside 
Cochrane who used the pages of Pentagram to express his 
, iew f Hls attacks upon 'Gardnerians' became so offensive that 
1 and some of my friends set out to discover just who this 
self-appointed authority was. 

The result was rather amusing. I will not detail here the steps 
by which we arrived at the discovery that, in spite of his 
professedly ancient Celtic lineage, his name proved to be very 
unCeltic indeed. Nor, in spite of claiming to represent 'a 
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traditional group in the West Country', did he prove to live in 
the wilds of Devon or Somerset. In fact, he lived in the Thames 
Valley, not all that far from Robert Cochrane's home. 

Moreover, we discovered that, in fact, he was an 
ex-Gardnerian himself, having been initiated into Gerald's 
coven at the old 'witch's cottage' in the woods, described 
previously. This he admitted, but he said that he had done it on 
the orders of his clan. In view of what I had found out, 
however, I felt that it was legitimate to enquire of John Math, 
the editor of Pentagram, whether he had any proof that this 
alleged clan really existed, beyond Taliesin's word for it. John 
Math was, I think, rather embarrassed by the question; but by 
this time it was academic, because both the Witchcraft 
Research Association and Pentagram were upon the point of 
expiring. People had become so sickened by all the vilification 
that they simply turned their backs on the whole thing. 
Pentagram survived as a witchcraft review for five issues and 
then ceased publication. One more issue appeared in a 
different format; but, to its readers' surprise, it contained 
nothing about witchcraft. As witchcraft was what people had 
been buying it to read about, it promptly sank without trace. If, 
then, this episode was a power bid by Cochrane to take over 
the leadership of witchcraft in Britain (and I was told that it 
was), it did not succeed. Taken in conjunction with Cochrane's 
personal troubles, I have no doubt that it caused him 
considerable chagrin. In fact, he became desperate to re-assert 
his authority over his followers. 

Another element had also intruded itself into the scene - a 
very dangerous one. Both Cochrane and Taliesin had a 
considerable interest in hallucinogenic drugs. In one of his 
contributions to Pentagram, Taliesin had mentioned that he had 
once asked Gerald Gardner what he knew of the mushroom Fly 
Agaric (Amanita muscaria). According to him, Gardner had 
replied that he knew nothing of this mushroom and did not 
believe that its use had ever formed part of the Old Religion. 
Taliesin quoted this to show how ignorant Gardner was. I 
could have told him differently. Gerald Gardner well knew 
about the properties of Fly Agaric and other herbal 
hallucinogens, and so did the old New Forest coven. That he 
did not choose to discuss them with a newcomer showed that 
for once he had used discretion. 
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Cochrane became obsessed with this question of the ritual 
use of herbal psychedelic drugs. I used to tell him that 
personally I would rather get my tea from the grocer's than 
drink any brew he offered me, so the use of such things did not 
arise when I was working with him. However, after I had left 
his group I was told a horrifying story of his reckless use of 
herbal substances. A young couple who were members of his 
coven wanted to have a witch 'handfasting' ceremony as well 
as a regular legal marriage. Cochrane agreed to preside over 
this, and a ritual was arranged to take place in a privately 
owned wood which was lent to them for the occasion by a 
friend of the writer Justine Glass. As the climax of the ritual, 
they were each given a large dose of the berries of Deadly 
Nightshade and told to drink it '...to see if the Gods would 
accept or reject them'. If they were rejected, they were told, 
they would die! Fortunately, the amount given was such a 
gross overdose that its effect was to make them violently sick, 
which probably saved their lives. 

When I heard this story, I felt furious with Cochrane. How 
dared this man wantonly endanger the lives of two young 
people in such a manner? The truth was, however, that by this 
time Cochrane's own mental balance had become disturbed. So 
if there is any excuse for his conduct, that must be it. 
Eventually he became unable to continue in his job, and his 
employers released him on sick leave. He was treated bv a 
doctor for depression and prescribed drugs. 

Justine Glass had become a close friend of mine through her 
book on witchcraft, and I saw quite a lot of her. One day she 
told me that Robert Cochrane was telling his followers that he 
was going to commit ritual suicide at midsummer of that year, 
1966. This date was still quite a long way away, and apparently 
no one was taking the threat very seriously, including Justine 
herself. By this time she too had become somewhat 
disillusioned with Cochrane. 'It's just Robert talking,' was her 
reaction. ° 

I felt very uneasy when I heard this. 'Look,' I said, 'I think 
you should take it seriously. I'm not saying that Robert means 
to commit suicide; but I'm horribly afraid that he might stage 
some stunt which could go very wrong. I believe a lot of people 
die like that. They don't really mean to kill themselves; but 
things go too far and get out of hand. Please tell the persons 
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who told you this to keep an eye on Robert.' Justine promised 
to do so. 

Time went on and I heard no more of the suicide threat. But I 
remembered the story of the Divine Kings and sacrificial 
victims of olden times. Was this what Robert Cochrane had in 
mind? In view of his mention of midsummer as the selected 
time, I feared that he might be brooding on some such idea as 
this. However, I heard that he was meeting with his friends 
and apparently seeming quite cheerful. I hoped that it might 
indeed have been 'just Robert talking'. 

Then in June of that year I had a recurrence of an old health 
problem which sent me into hospital for an operation. All went 
well, but I had to stay there for a while. While I was 
convalescing, I had quite a normal and pleasant letter from 
Robert Cochrane. He told me that he was sorry for his previous 
arrogant behaviour, as he put it, which had alienated me. He 
hoped that we could be friends again. He did not know that I 
was in hospital when he wrote, as my husband brought the 
letter in to me. I was very glad to hear from him, especially in 
such a friendly manner. I promptly replied in a similar way and 
said I hoped to see him again. I did not tell him where I was, as 
I knew I would soon be returning home, so I put my home 
address on the letter. I find people who insist on talking about 
their ailments and operations very boring, so I said nothing 
about mine. 

I duly returned home to a scene of domestic chaos. There 
had been some mishap in the premises upstairs which had 
caused water to come pouring down the stairway and under 
my front door. My carpets were soaked and my poor husband 
was desperately trying to clear things up before I returned. 
Although I felt very shaky after coming out of hospital, I told 
him not to worry and gave him a hand with the cleaning-up. 
Then we sat down for a well-earned cup of tea and my husband 
said, 'Oh, by the way, there's a letter up there on the 
mantelpiece for you. It's been there a couple of days, but I 
didn't bring it in because I've been busy getting things straight 
here and, anyway, I knew you would be home soon.' 

I opened the letter. It was from Robert Cochrane. It told me 
that by the time I received it he would be dead. And it had been 
posted several days previously. I realized that it was the middle 
of June - midsummer. 
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There was no telephone in our flat. I forced myself, groggy as 
I felt, to go out to a call-box and ring my friends in the West 
Countiy who had first introduced me to Robert Cochrane. 
Yes, they said, 'it's true. Robert's passed over. They took him 
to hospital, but he never regained consciousness.' 

Apparently Cochrane had swallowed a lethal mixture of 
some narcotic herbs (I believe Deadly Nightshade) combined 
with the sleeping-pills prescribed by his doctor, which he had 
been saving up for this purpose instead of taking them as the 
i nten ded. He had been found the next morning and 

mshed to hospital deeply unconscious. It was too late to save 
him. 

On the previous Saturday, he had met some of his followers 
at a London pub. He had seemed quite cheerful, and no one 
had been worried. He had even made an arrangement to meet 
some of them the next Saturday. So what had happened? 

One suggestion was that he had tried something like the 
magic potion' he had ordered the young couple to drink, as 
described above, with the idea of finding out if the gods would 
accept or reject him. But which alternative constituted 
acceptance and which rejection - survival or death 7 
Alternatively, was he trying to play the role of the Divine King 
who died a ritual death as a sacrifice for his people? 

Or was the whole thing a ploy which went tragically wrong? If 
Cochrane had posted that letter to me fairly early in the day, he 
would have had reasonable expectation that I would receive it 
by the first post next day (our Post Office was more reliable in 
t ose days, before the heavy hand of 'progress' fell upon it). 
Then if he had taken the potion late at night, at midnight 
perhaps, he knew me well enough to know that as soon as I 
received the letter I would have been on the telephone to the 
police and the ambulance service. Only it did not work out that 
way^One does not play games with the powers of life and death. 

1 do not pretend to know the answer to these questions. 

1 here was, of course, a police investigation and an inquest It 
returned a verdict of 'Suicide while the balance of the mind was 
disturbed . Fortunately there was no mention of witchcraft. If 
the authorities suspected anything, they may have kept it quiet 
tor the sake of the family. 

Robert Cochrane's death was a great blow, not only to me 
but to all who knew him. He was perhaps the most powerful 
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and gifted personality to have appeared in modern witchcraft. 
Had he lived, I believe he would have been a great leader. 
Ironically, it was precisely because he wanted so much to be a 
leader that he died so prematurely. Time and experience would 
have mellowed him - he was tragically young when he died. 
When we are young and enthusiastic for a cause, we tend to 
see things in black and white. Age teaches us differently. We 
become more tolerant as we grow older and a little wiser. 
Cochrane was a highly intelligent man as well as a talented 
one; he would have learned judgement and patience as the 
years went by. 

Had he lived, the history of modern witchcraft might well 
have been different. As it is, we have only his memory. Some of 
his followers still remember him and try to carry on the best of 
his tradition. Not long ago, some of them went to the place on 
the Sussex Downs where he used to hold our Sabbats. It was at 
midsummer and they gathered at the foot of an oak tree and lit 
a candle there to the memory of Robert Cochrane. 

I wrote a short poem about his death and entitled it 'Elegy for 
a Dead Witch'. It runs as follows: 

To think that you are gone, over the crest of the hills, 

As the Moon passed from her fulness, riding the sky. 

And the White Mare took you with her. 

To think that we will wait another life 
To drink wine from the horns and leap the fire. 

Farewell from this world, but not from the Circle. 

That place that is between the worlds 
Shall hold return in due time. Nothing is lost. 

The half of a fruit from the tree of Avalon 
Shall be our reminder, among the fallen leaves 
This life treads underfoot. Let the rain weep. 

Waken in sunlight from the Realms of Sleep. 

As his writings which I still have show, Robert Cochrane was 
a firm believer in reincarnation. I share his belief. I think he will 
return to us to finish his work. As for the 'fruit from the tree of 
Avalon', this is the apple. Cut an apple in half across its width 
and you will see the sign of the pentagram, which in one of its 
meanings is the figure of the Goddess of Life standing with 
arms outstretched. She gives rebirth in due time, until we need 
this world and time no more. 


9 Leslie Roberts, Investigator 


It was in 1957 or '58 that I met the remarkable personality who 
is the subject of this chapter. Leslie Roberts was the only 
person I have known who set himself up to be a full-time, 
impartial investigator of witchcraft and black magic. As such" 
he was the figure at the centre of a national newspaper 
sensation in 1958, whose full story has never before been told. 

Leslie was a most entertaining conversationalist, cheerful 
and by no means sinister. He made no secret of the fact that he 
was homosexual, at the time when this was still illegal in British 
law. He was small in stature, with thick, dark, wavy hair and 
dark eyes. He always dressed very smartly and had at one time 
been the society gossip columnist for one of the old tabloid 
newspapers - I believe the Daily Sketch or possibly the Graphic. 
Consequently he knew a great variety of people in all walks of 
life and especially in the world of journalism. 

There was something of the 1920s and early 1930s about 
Leslie, those happy, raffish days of Noel Coward and the Bright 
Young Things, of country house parties and driving down from 
London to Brighton in open-topped sports cars for naughty 
weekends. He belonged to the time before life grew grim and 
grey with the coming of World War II. So he seems perhaps an 
unlikely person to be an investigator of dark occult secrets. 
However, Leslie was born under the sign of Pisces, the Fishes, 
ruled by Neptune, the planet of mysticism and mystery. In 
token of this, he always wore a large ring with an amethyst, the 
birth-stone of Pisces, set in silver. He was fascinated by the 
occult in all its forms and travelled the world in search of 
knowledge and experience. 

One of the people whom he knew was that odd and rather 
sinister publisher Reginald Ashley Caton. At one time, Leslie 
lived in one of the dilapidated houses which Caton owned in 
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various parts of Brighton. Leslie told me that Caton had 
published a book by him, a very amusing novel called 
Feathers in the Bed. It was about the farcical adventures of an 
eccentric aristocrat called Rebecca Maelstrom, who had an 
obsession with feathers. It had been reasonably successful; but 
Leslie was now gathering material, he told me, for a much more 
serious and important work about witchcraft and black magic. 
This, too, Caton might have been interested in publishing, as 
he was the encourager of the talents of that eccentric writer 
about the black arts Montague Summers. 

At the time when I first met him, Leslie was living in a tiny 
flat in Burlington Street, Brighton. He was trying to form a 
collection of objects and books related to witchcraft and the 
occult. Brighton at that time was full of little shops devoted to 
bric-a-brac, curios and junk, and I was able to guide Leslie in 
what to look for. It was always in the dustiest and darkest little 
shops that one found good things. I remember finding a 
collection of ancient Egyptian beads once, on a tray marked 
'Everything on here 2/-.' Brighton still has many curio shops, 
though naturally the prices have risen of late years. 
Nevertheless, it was not long ago that I found a complete set of 
the instruments of ceremonial magic, the wand carved with 
magical sigils, the dagger with a black handle and a curved 
crescent-shaped hilt, the silver-plated chalice and a very fine 
brass pentacle engraved according to a sixteenth-century 
original, all displayed in a Brighton junk-shop among a lot of 
old broken-down clocks and out-of-date radios. Needless to 
say, I bargained for them with the proprietor and purchased 
the set at a reasonable price. So treasures can still be found, 
though not as easily as they used to be. 

When he found that I knew quite a bit about the world of the 
occult, Leslie enlisted me to help him in his investigations. I 
was able to persuade him of the difference between the Old 
Religion of witchcraft and the practices of black magic, which at 
that time in Brighton and its vicinity ranged from the sleazy to 
the genuinely evil and dangerous. 

Brighton has always enjoyed a reputation for bohemianism, 
ever since the Prince of Wales came down here in the 
eighteenth century to do the things he could not get away with 
in London. Its nickname is 'London by the sea' and, like the 
capital itself, Brighton has always had its share of the eccentric 
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and the bizarre - and sometimes of the sinister. Between the 
wars, Rollo Ahmed, author of the book The Black Art, had an 
active magical circle in Brighton. In his introduction to this book, 
Dennis Wheatley acknowledges his indebtedness to Ahmed for 
much of the background information which Wheatley put into 
his most famous black magic novel. The Devil Rides Out. Some of 
Ahmed s old students and followers were still in Brighton at the 
time of which I write and still performing their rituals. These 
sometimes involved blood sacrifices, usually of a cockerel. 

At the same time, a genuinely old coven of witches existed in 
the vicinity of Chanctonbury Ring, a famous hill-top landmark 
on the crest of the Sussex Downs. Another practised near that 
other well-known Sussex landmark, the hill-figure called 'the 
Long Man of Wilmington'. They did not thank Leslie for 
publicizing the fact that these two places had been linked with 
witchcraft traditions for centuries, as they undoubtedly have. 
However, no one paid much attention to this until he began to 
give lectures and be written about in the popular press. 

I soon realized that, sincere though he was, discretion was not 
Leslie's strong point. I sometimes rather regretted that I had told 
him anything at all. However, I had to admire Leslie's originality 
and genuine interest in all aspects of occultism, as well as the 
charm of his personality. Together we made many excursions 
into the Sussex countryside and elsewhere, looking for traces of 
the Old Religion in such things as the curious carvings to be 
tound in old churches and graffiti and masons' marks to be 
discovered there. Sussex is rich in such things; for instance, I 
could name a Sussex church which stands on a pagan mound 
and has as its altar-stone one of the stones from the circle which 
originally adorned that mound. But that is another story, and I 
must move on to the fateful night of that lecture which Leslie 
gave which brought reporters from most of the newspapers in 
Fleet Street hurrying down to Brighton the next day. 

He had been invited to give a lecture to a well-respected local 
association, the Forum Society, at the Adelphi Hotel in Brighton 
on the evening of 17 December 1958. He proposed to show the 
audience some articles associated with witchcraft in order to 
illustrate the lecture. Actually, most of the objects in the 
suitcase-full of things he took with him were mine, which I lent 
to him for the purpose. 

The lecture was very well attended, and Leslie began to warm 
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to his subject. He was a lively talker, and the audience found 
him fascinating. Then he suddenly came out with an amazing 
allegation. He knew, he said, that a human baby had been 
sacrificed upon a black magic altar in a recent ceremony at 
Rottingdean, near Brighton! 

That was the first I had ever heard of this story, and I was 
thunderstruck. The audience gasped - and, sitting among 
them, so did I. 'Oh, Leslie/ I thought, 'there's going to be 
trouble over this!' Nothing daunted, Leslie went on to allege 
that this was not the only instance of human sacrifice by local 
black magic groups. He had been told, he said, that 'At 
Eastbourne human sacrifices are quite frequent - although I 
cannot verify them.' 

Personally, I think that Leslie, like the famous MP, had 
become 'inebriated by the exuberance of his own verbosity'. He 
had surely not thought out the possible consequences of 
making such a statement in public, with representatives of the 
press listening. But he soon found out! 

The next day our local paper, the Brighton Evening Argus, 
carried a banner headline: 'POLICE PROBE "BLACK MAGIC 
MURDER".' It was stated in the front-page report that 
Brighton's Chief Constable, Mr Albert Rowsell, had ordered a 
full investigation. In an official statement, the Chief Constable 
said: 

A few weeks ago my officers were making inquiries into another 
matter when they met Mr Roberts, who in the course of general 
conversation talked to them about Black Magic and intimated he 
was writing a book on the subject. 

In the course of conversation Mr Roberts said he had received 
information that a baby had been sacrificed in a Black Magic 
ceremony at Rottingdean some time ago. 

The officers concerned made inquiries and found no 
corroboration of this story and it was, quite frankly, dismissed 
as being fantastic. But now that Mr Roberts has made a further 
public statement of this a full investigation will be made by the 
police. The matter will be treated seriously. 

Mr Roberts will be given the opportunity of assisting the 
police with any information which he can give us to support this 
quite important statement he has made alleging, as he seems to 
be, from Press reports, a murder in this town. 

On the question of Black Magic generally, it is not a matter in 
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which the police are normally interested or active providing that 

any Black Magic rites do not step outside the law of the country. 

I have given the Chief Constable's statement in full, as it was 
reported, as it illustrates the attitude which the law, so far as I 
know, still takes towards this question. In other words, black 
magic in itself is not a crime in the eyes of the law, provided 
that its practitioners '...do not step outside the law of the 
country'. In this case, however, they had clearly done so, if 
Leslie was right, and the police had a duty to investigate. 

I had not been able to reclaim the objects I had lent to Leslie 
to illustrate his lecture after it closed, as he was surrounded by 
people asking questions. Moreover, everything had been 
packed together into one large bag, which contained things 
belonging to Leslie also which would have to be sorted out; so 
he had taken the whole thing back to his flat. Filled with 
foreboding, I went round there after seeing what was in the 
local paper. Sure enough, a representative of the national press 
was there asking questions of everyone he could find who 
knew Leslie. But Leslie wasn't - he was at the police station! 

His flat was locked up and there was no way I could gain 
access to recover my witchcraft articles without contacting him. 
So I accepted the offer of the reporter to give me a lift to the 
police station in order to find out what was happening. His 
offer was, of course, not entirely disinterested; but I managed 
to fend off his questions by just giving him my first name and 
telling him I was a friend of Leslie's who did some secretarial 
work for him. At the back of my mind was the possibility of my 
having to stand bail for Leslie if he had been arrested on a 
charge of wasting police time. 

To my horror, the entrance to the police station was 
surrounded by reporters. They crowded around me, while 
flashlights exploded on all sides. I kept dodging behind the 
man I had arrived with and said nothing in particular except 
what I had already told him. Eventually I got into the police 
station and asked the officer at the desk what was happening. I 
was told that Leslie had not been arrested but was just 'helping 
the police with their inquiries'. No, he would not require 
bailing out. He would be returning to his home later. I slipped 
away and went home, hoping to the gods that Leslie had 
learned his lesson and would not let his tongue run away with 
him any further. 
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Leslie, however, could not resist saying one other silly thing, 
namely that he had been given police protection because his 
life had been threatened. This the police had promptly denied, 
in the reports which appeared the next day. 'POLICE PROBE 
"HUMAN BABY SACRIFICE",' proclaimed one headline. 'A 
BABY WAS SACRIFICED IN BLACK MAGIC RITES/ yelled 
another. Evidently Leslie had given a press conference when 
he returned to his flat, after spending several hours with the 
police. He told reporters that the sacrifice had taken place at a 
large private house at Rottingdean and insisted that the story 
was true. In one report, he added a significant comment: 'We 
don't know it is murder. The child could have been stillborn.' 

By that same evening, however, the Brighton Evening Argus 
announced: 'POLICE: "NO SUBSTANCE" IN BLACK MAGIC 
STORY.' The Chief Constable had issued another official 
statement at noon that day, saying: 'The matter has been 
investigated to a point which enables me to say with 
confidence that there is no substance whatever in this matter.' 

Leslie was indignant when he learned of this. He said, 'This 
is nonsense.' He added that he was going back to the police 
station to give the CID further information. 'I have probed the 
truth for a long time and I am sure my facts are correct. I don't 
deal in lies.' 

However, the national press accepted the Chief Constable's 
opinion on the matter, and the story was dropped. At least this 
meant that the heat was off and I could retrieve my witchcraft 
objects without having to run the gauntlet of reporters. But 
Leslie maintained, then and to the end of his life, that the story 
was true. He was not keen to say much to me about the details 
of it; but he threw a little more light on them when, a few 
months later, in March 1959, he discussed the case in the 
course of an interview he gave to Philip Paul, a reporter for the 
Spiritualist weekly paper Psychic News. 

Talking to Mr Paul in a Drury Lane coffee-bar, Leslie claimed 
that in spite of the official denials the police were still 
investigating this and other matters relating to black magic. He 
alleged that the police headquarters in London, Scotland Yard, 
had said that, 'There is more witchcraft being practised in this 
country now than there was in the Dark Ages.' 

It will be remembered that in January of that year the 
revelations about Gerald Gardner's coven and its woodland 
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rituals had hit the headlines, and Gerald had thought it 
prudent to flee the country for a while. Coupled with the 
Rottingdean sensation this may well have led to some sort of 
official probe into what was going on. 

The most significant thing Leslie said to Philip Paul, though I 
did not realize it at the time, was that the baby who was the 
alleged victim of the black magic sacrifice was in fact a 
three-month foetus. He confirmed this to me afterwards, 
saying that the child had been aborted and that this pitiful 
scrap of humanity had then been used as an offering to Satan in 
the Black Mass. 

At the time, 1 was very sceptical about the whole thing and 
thought Leslie foolish to have told such a yarn in public. But he 
stuck firmly to the story, then and afterwards; and today I am 
not so sure. 

I had done considerable research into the Black Mass for 
Gerald's book The Meaning of Witchcraft, which contains a 
chapter about this subject, with particular reference to the 
Black Masses performed by the seventeenth-century Abbe 
Guibourg at the behest of Madame de Montespan. This is one 
of the very few cases about which genuine evidence exists to 
prove that it really happened. It was in the reign of King Louis 
XIV of France (1643-1715) and it was investigated by Nicolas de 
la Reynie, lieutenant of the Paris police. The story has often 
been told of how Madame de Montespan, the King's mistress, 
lay naked upon the altar of the Black Mass while the renegade 
priest, the Abbe Guibourg, said the evil ritual over her, 
culminating in the sacrifice of a baby whose blood was mingled 
in the chalice. At that time I thought, as did most commentators 
on this horrible story, that the baby was a living one who was 
killed at the climax of the ritual. However, in more recent years 
a book by Gerhard Zacharias, The Satanic Cult, has reproduced 
some verbatim evidence found in the archives of the Bastille 
and now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. It is the record of 
the interrogation of the daughter of the woman who organized 
the Black Mass, Catherine Monvoisin. 

The daughter. Marguerite Monvoisin, was present as an 
assistant at the ceremony; hence her testimony is that of an 
eye-witness. She began to talk and tell the full story only after 
her abominable mother, who was a professional abortionist as 
well as a practitioner of black magic, had been executed. Then 
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she gave the full details to La Reynie; but her actual words had 
not before been published. From them, it now appears that the 
products of Catherine Monvoisin's trade in abortions were 
often used in the Black Mass. In particular, at the notorious 
ritual in which Madame de Montespan herself served as the 
naked 'altar', the sacrifice was 'a child that appeared to have 
been prematurely born'. Its blood was used in the chalice to 
make a certain magical potion. 

In other words, the very detail which had caused me to 
doubt the authenticity of Leslie's information can now be 
shown to have a terrible historical precedent. At the time, 
hardly anyone believed Leslie's story after the first shock had 
worn off. But, looking back, I wonder now if, had they known 
the full significance of this detail, the police would have been 
less sceptical? 

It seems possible to me now that, considering the theory of 
magical ritual, a child which had been aborted might even be 
preferred to one which had been born in the natural way. 
Substances used in magic have to be 'virgin' and preferably to 
have had life in them. The 'virgin parchment' so prized by 
sorcerers for the inscription of magical talismans is made from 
the skins of dead-born lambs. It is 'virgin' because the creature 
has never lived in the normal sense, yet it has been alive. How 
much more would a human baby which had never lived in the 
ordinary way have been regarded as 'virgin' and hence highly 
potent for magical purposes? This is another of those matters 
about which we shall probably never know the truth. 

Eventually the story died down and was more or less 
forgotten. I think the police must have recognized that Leslie 
himself believed what he had told them, because they took no 
action against him, as they could had they thought he was 
deliberately telling falsehoods. 

Leslie himself continued gathering material for his long- 
projected book. He decided that he must travel further afield in 
order to learn more. In his notebooks, which I inherited upon 
his death, I find entries about joumies to Glastonbury, 
Stonehenge, Avebury, the New Forest, Nottingham, the 
Cotswolds and many places in London and its environs. 

It was on one of these expeditions, to the New Forest in 
Hampshire, that Leslie met Sybil Leek, later to become famous 
in the witchcraft world, especially in the USA. At this time. 
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however, in 1962, Sybil was little known outside her own 
village of Burley. I still have the postcard Leslie sent me telling 
me he had just met Sybil. It depicts Burley's famous antique 
shop, called 'A Coven of Witches'. Stags' antlers ornament one 
wall, while over the door hangs a sign representing a witch 
nding a broomstick. Housed in one of the New Forest's most 
picturesque villages, it must have been the perfect setting for 
their meeting. They became firm friends, and I soon had the 
pleasure of meeting Sybil myself, together with her 'familiar', 
Mr Hotfoot Jackson. 

This sagacious bird, so often seen perched upon his 
mistress's shoulder in photographs of Sybil, was a jackdaw 
whom she had rescued when he fell out of the nest as a 
fledgling. He was very tame and accompanied her everywhere 
Having had the privilege of Mr Hotfoot Jackson's perching 
upon my hand, I know how he got his name. His little feet were 
surprisingly warm to the touch. He had such a knowing look 
that in past centuries he would certainly have been regarded as 
uncanny. Sybil relates in her book Diary of a Witch that her 
witch ancestress, Molly Leigh of Staffordshire, who died in 
1663, also had a pet jackdaw as a familiar. 

At the time when I knew her, Sybil Leek was a dark-haired 
full-bosomed lady with a kind face and a pleasant voice. She 
was a writer of books and a researcher for the local TV station. 
Southern Television, as well as keeping her antique shop. Her 
husband and two young sons knew perfectly well that she was 
a witch and that she met together with other witches among 
the ancient trees of the New Forest. The coven she belonged to 
was called 'the Horsa Coven'. ('Horsa' is an Anglo-Saxon word 
meaning a horse. The New Forest is famous for its horses and 
ponies, so this may be how the coven got its name.) She said 
that it was only one of the four covens then meeting in the area 
of the New Forest. Whether or not the Horsa Coven was 
related to the coven Old Dorothy Clutterbuck used to preside 

over, I do not know, but my impression was that it was quite a 
different coven. 

However, according to her own account in the above- 
mentioned book, Sybil was initiated as a witch not in the New 
Forest but in France, in a remote place called the Gorge du 
Loup near Nice. She was taken there by her grandmother, from 
whom she had long been receiving basic training in occult lore. 
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The coven she entered seems to have been a Continental rather 
than a British one, with members of various nationalities. The 
ritual, according to her description, bore some resemblance to 
that used by Gerald Gardner and his followers, but my 
impression was that they did not practise ritual nudity, 
preferring to wear robes. Sybil herself usually wore a cloak in 
her rituals, and she had a decided liking for the colour purple. 

Her unusual personality eventually attracted the attention of 
the national press. On 16 September 1963 the Daily Herald 
published a feature about Sybil and her antique shop, 
headlined: 'YES, I AM THE FOREST WITCH.' It was illustrated 
by a striking photograph of Sybil in her shop, with, of course, 
Mr Hotfoot Jackson in attendance. She was already receiving 
letters from people addressed simply to 'The Witch, New 
Forest.' With the publication of this article, the letters flooded 
in, and so did the visitors. Some of the local church people 
were not happy, and neither was her landlord. A campaign 
was started to get her driven out of the village. Others, 
however, supported her, and she became a controversial 
figure. 

She was invited to appear on television talking about 
witchcraft, and I remember taking part in one of these 
programmes with her. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
made a two-part film about witchcraft called Circles of Power in 
which she appeared. I treasure a photograph from this film, 
showing Sybil conducting a ritual, her arms raised in 
invocation. With her in the picture are Leslie Roberts and two 
other friends of mine. 

In the meantime, the New Forest witch-hunt continued. 
Sybil's cottage there was rented, and so was her shop. First the 
landlord of her home claimed that he wanted it to extend his 
business, so Sybil and her family would have to go. Then the 
landlord of her shop refused to renew her lease. Sybil was very 
upset. It seemed that the anti-witchcraft campaigners had won. 
However, she was invited to go to the USA to lecture, and her 
tour was such a success that she decided to make her home in 
America. She and her family crossed the Atlantic to encounter 
more success than she had ever found in Britain. She became 
internationally famous as a writer and television personality; so 
instead of destroying her, as they had set out to do, her 
enemies actually did her a favour. 
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Incidentally, with regard to the name taken by Sybil's New 
Forest coven, it is not always realized in these days of 
motorized transport how much magical lore is connected with 
the horse. The White Mare is one of the animal forms of the 
moon goddess, and her crescent-shaped horseshoe is a very 
old and popular talisman, for this reason. The ornaments called 
horse brasses, which originated as part of the horse's harness 
to bring luck and avert the evil eye, often contain some 
reference in their design to the Old Religion. The triple moon 
orse brass, for instance, consisting of three crescent moons, is 
a design that goes back many centuries. In my own collection I 
have an example of a copy of an old design which actually 
consists of the witches' pentagram surmounted by the waxing 
and waning lunar crescents. 

New Forest gypsy lore contains much to do with the 
bewitching of horses. Sybil spent some time living with the 
New Forest gypsies in her youth and was well acquainted with 
their secret knowledge. 'Wherever there are gypsies, there are 
witches/ says the old proverb - and the New Forest has always 
had its share of both. 

We missed Sybil when she left permanently for the USA; but 
Leslie still had plenty to investigate. In the early 1960s there 
had been a succession of extraordinary happenings in Sussex, 
the full explanation of which has never been discovered. 

starteci in December 1963, when the quiet village of 
Westham near Pevensey, was holding its pre-Christmas 
bazaar at the village school next to the twelfth-century church. 
Darkness was beginning to fall as the church bellringer went 
into the old church and was astonished to find the winter 
twilight illuminated by four lighted candles which had been 
taken from around the altar and arranged 'in the shape of a 
cross', as he said afterwards. It sounds as if they were placed at 
the four quarters of an improvised magic circle. 

Standing before the altar were four men, who were chanting 
in a language the bellringer could not understand, possibly 
Latin. He snapped the electric lights on and then ran next door 
to the village school to call the vicar. The vicar and some of his 
parishioners hastened to the church, where the strange 
intruders were just leaving by the porch. The vicar challenged 
them, and a brief fierce struggle ensued as he and the others 
attempted to detain them until the police arrived. A 
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churchwarden was punched to the ground and had his glasses 
broken as he tried to hold one of the men. Eventually all four 
broke away and made their escape in a waiting car. 

Shortly afterwards, the police arrived and examined the 
scene of the bizarre ritual. They discovered traces of saliva on 
the altar cross, indicating that it had been spat upon. The men 
had taken the precaution of wiping the brass candlesticks clean 
of fingerprints before they made their getaway. 

According to the witnesses, the men were respectably and 
quietly dressed, in black or grey suits. One of them, who 
seemed to be the leader, carried a briefcase. At first they had 
tried to bluff their captors by saying that they were 'artists', 
then impudently told one of the churchwardens: 'This is a very 
great honour and it is a very ancient ceremony which has taken 
place.' The discovery that the altar cross had been spat upon 
indicated very clearly what sort of 'ceremony' it was. 

Naturally, the affair received a lot of coverage in the national 
press. A typical headline read: 'BLACK MAGIC GANG IN 
BATTLE AT ALTAR' (The People, 8 December 1963). An 
intensive police search for the mysterious gang ensued but met 
with no success. The Bishop of Chichester was asked if he 
would consider a service of exorcism at the church, in view of 
the possibility that the men were Satanists. However, this was 
not permitted, the church authorities deciding instead that the 
cross and candlesticks which had been used by the intruders 
should be ceremonially cleansed and re-dedicated. This was 
done during the service of Holy Communion the next Sunday, 
before a crowded congregation, the vicar saying: 'I will now 
re-offer to God those things which were defiled by the touch of 
wicked men.' 

A month later, in January 1964, what may well have been the 
same gang struck again in Sussex. This time the raid was 
carried out in the historic village of Bramber, where the ancient 
church of St Nicholas, once associated with the Knights 
Templars, stands beside the ruins of Bramber Castle. The rector 
and his congregation arrived at the church on Sunday 
morning, 5 January, to find that a heavy stone cross had been 
taken from a grave in the churchyard and propped upside 
down against the church door. Around it were stone figures of 
angels, also taken from graves. They had been flung down and 
their heads smashed off. Chalked upon the ground around the 
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figures were what the papers described as 'signs associated 
with black magic'. The debris had to be cleared away from the 
church door before anyone could enter. The police had 
immediately been summoned. 

Deeply moved, the aged rector, the Reverend Ernest Streete, 
reacted in a way which caused as much controversy as the raid 
itself. He pronounced a solemn curse upon the defilers of his 
church. Asking his congregation to stand, he faced the altar, 
raising his arms and said: 'I curse those who touched God's 
acre in this churchyard, for their sacrilege and the terrible 
thoughts in their minds. I shall not relent until they apologise 
and ask for forgiveness. May their days be of anguish and 
sorrow and may God have mercy on their souls.' 

I do not blame the rector in the least for his reaction, as I told 
the reporter from the local paper who interviewed me about it. 

I think he had every right to do what he did to protect the 
church of which he was in charge. However, I am a pagan, and 
the rector's congregation were Christians. Some of them were 
shocked. So were many more people when the storv was told 
in the newspapers. 

For my own part, I have never been able to see any sense in 
the teaching which requires people to forgive wrongs whether 
or not the wrong-doer has shown any signs of repentance. As I 
see it, this is simply encouraging the evil-doer to go and do it 
again to someone else. I have always thought that this is one of 
the major weaknesses of Christianity - as it is preached, at any 
rate; though, of course, it came in very useful in keeping 
ill-treated serfs and slaves in subjection, if they could be got to 
believe that they must never rebel or hate those by whom they 
were regularly robbed and beaten. Moreover, I cannot see any 
virtue in unctuously professing to forgive someone against 
whom you can do nothing. The only time I can see merit in 
forgiving an enemy is when you have your foot on his neck. I 
dare say that a lot of people who regard themselves as 'highly 
spiritual will disagree with me; but that is my honest opinion. 

From the newspaper accounts, it seems that quite a lot of 
pressure was put on the rector of Bramber to lift his curse. The 
editor of the Church of England newspaper called it 'positively 
medieval'. In the meantime, the police had worked hard to 
clean off the black magic markings and make good the damage 
in the churchyard. The rector was quoted as saying that, in 
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view of the fact that the damage had been cleared up, by 
whomever it had been done, he would withdraw the curse at 
the next Sunday's service. 

What was not reported in the papers, but mentioned by Sybil 
Leek in her book Diary of a Witch, was that there was a 
subsequent desecration at the same church. This time 
mysterious signs were scrawled in chalk all over the church 
door. By then Sybil Leek had a suspicion as to the identity of 
the leading practitioner of black magic who was responsible for 
these outrages. She had taxed him with it when he called to see 
her at her home in the New Forest. He wanted her help as a 
healer to cure him of an illness from which he was suffering. In 
return, she required from him a promise that he would never 
bring his evil practices into the New Forest area. 

Sybil went to view the scene of the desecration, presumably 
in her capacity as a reporter for Southern Television. What 
were merely unintelligible sigils to the police were all too plain 
to her. Written in the magical Theban script was the mocking 
message: 'We dedicate this church to Our Lady of the 
Jackdaw.' 

She knew only too well who 'Our Lady of the Jackdaw' was - 
herself. She knew also that her suspicions as to who was 
behind these things were correct. However, she had no proof 
and, of course, the person concerned would simply deny 
everything. She refrained from translating the message on the 
church door. All she could do was to warn the authorities that 
the gang concerned was likely to strike again. 

Sure enough, they did - within the same month. On 27 
January 1964 the national press again carried headlines about 
sacrilegious raids upon ancient Sussex churches. This time the 
raiders had actually attacked three churches in one night, at 
Jevington, Alfriston and Newhaven. The pattern of the raids 
was similar to what had happened before. At Jevington, near 
Friston Forest, the intruders had forced their way inside the 
church porch, drawn circles and magical signs on the floor in 
chalk and left behind a sheep's heart and three small black 
candles, which had been lit. Another sheep's heart was found 
outside, on a tombstone. At Alfriston, 'the Cathedral of the 
Downs', they had not been able to get into the church, but two 
heavy stone crosses had been removed from the churchyard 
and placed upside down to block the entrance. Upon each 
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cr os s a black candle had been burned, and the remains were 
shll there. The usual cabalistic sigils were chalked around At 
Newhaven, too, a historic church had had its entrance doors 
blocked by uprooted tombstones, and the raiders had left their 
chalked symbols behind them for police to puzzle over. 

The Bishop of Chichester issued a statement saying that the 
recurrence of these acts seemed to indicate 'something more 
than hooliganism'. He appealed to the public to co-operate in 
preventing 'these perverse activities'. His appeal was echoed 
by the local press, and suggestions were made of calling for 
volunteers to act as vigilantes to protect churches at night. 

The black magic raiders must have felt that things were 
getting rather hot for them, and we heard no more of their 
activities in Sussex. I believe that other sporadic incidents took 
place but were not reported because the media had realized 
that these people were thriving on publicity. Indeed, a local 
reporter whom I knew told me some time afterwards that 
whenever something like this happened he would get a 
telephone call in the early hours of the morning, telling him 
about it; but, of course, when he and the police reached the 
scene there was no one there. Eventually the media stopped 
giving these people the big headlines they obviously craved 
and their activities dwindled away. Some of them, of course,' 

may have been merely copy-cat versions of the original 
outrages. ® 

In March of that year, however, the desecrators came very 
close to being captured, and for the first time their attempts 
were frustrated. It happened at the Priory Church of 
Christchurch, on the edge of the New Forest. Someone gave an 
anonymous tip-off that a black magic ceremony was being 
planned to take place there. It was in the dark of the moon and 
not long before the spring equinox, a potent time in the magical 
y ear J he P°li ce and a group of volunteers from among the 
parishioners hid among the tombstones in the churchyard and 
waited. } 

Shortly after midnight two car-loads of men drew up. The 
police gave the agreed signal by flashing an electric torch, and 
the watchers leaped out of their ambush. The men fled back to 
their cars as they were chased through the graveyard and 
escaped. A newspaper reporter who tried to take pictures of 
the chase was threatened with violence. 
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Cannily, the watchers did not give up. They felt that the men 
might well come back, as the leader would certainly lose face 
among his followers if the ritual failed to take place - and there 
were still hours of darkness left. They were right. About two 
hours later a group of people was seen creeping through the 
grounds of the church. Again they were challenged and made 
off by leaping over the church wall. When dawn came, large 
pieces of cardboard bearing magical symbols were found in the 
churchyard and beside an old stable nearby. Possibly this was 
where the gang had been hiding. 

No arrests had been made; but the would-be black magicians 
had been outwitted and made to look foolish. Was it sheer 
coincidence, I wonder, that this occurred in Sybil Leek's area of 
the New Forest and its surroundings? Was this the result of the 
promise which had been made to Sybil being broken? Alas, 
Sybil herself is no longer here to tell us; so we can only wonder. 

Leslie Roberts continued with his work and with endless 
note-taking and interviewing many different people, both high 
and low. Unfortunately his restless and bohemian tempera¬ 
ment was not conducive to settling down to write. He 
complained of the endless procession of people who came to 
see him and tell him their troubles; but at the same time he 
would always try to help, however unlikely the story he was 
told. I viewed many of these yarns of 'psychic attack' and black 
magic machinations with considerable scepticism. Leslie was 
reproachful of my attitude. 

'Look, Leslie,' I said to him once, 'with the best will in the 
world, you cannot help these people.' 

'Why not?' he enquired indignantly. 

I replied, 'Because they don't want to be helped. They want 
to be sympathized with, which is quite another matter. And if 
you continue to allow them to fasten themselves onto you, they 
will drain you dry like the psychic vampires they are.' 

Leslie was quite shocked at what he felt was my callousness; 
but I held to my opinion. 

'All right,' I said, 'put what I'm saying to the test. Suggest to 
one of your sad cases some course of action which will actually 
change their situation. No matter how simple it is, even if it is 
something like consulting a solicitor or making some change in 
their daily habits. Just try to get them to do it - and they will 
immediately find half a dozen different reasons why, oh no, 
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they can't possibly do thatl And then you will know what you 
are dealing with/ 

'Ah, Doreen, I'm afraid you're very hard'.' was Leslie's only 
response. He continued to the end of his life to let people 
impose on him; and I believe his life was shortened as a 
consequence. 

When I called people like this vampires, I meant exactly what 
I said. There is a certain kind of personality which has 
developed a veritable technique of battening onto the life-force 
of other people. As a result of knowing Leslie, I came to 
recognize this type of person almost at a glance. They were 
usually, though not always, middle-aged women. They 
monopolized one's time by talking endlessly about their 
troubles and telling highly coloured stories of how someone 
was sending evil influences against them by means of black 
magic. When one asked for some corroboration of what they 
were saying, they were always evasive. When asked for names 
and dates, they 'couldn't remember'. And when one caught 
them out in a demonstrable lie, they would pause for a 
moment, then look you straight in the face and say, 'Ah, yes, 
but you see, I had to tell you that because ...' And they would 
proceed to tell you a lie even longer, larger and more 
complicated than the one you had just caught them out in. 

The dangerous characteristic of people like this, men as well 
as women, is that somehow they leave one feeling absolutely 
exhausted. Prolonged contact with a vampire personality will 
really make one ill; yet they are very sweet and clinging and are 
expert at making you feel guilty for not being more sympathetic 
to them. I have sometimes thought of writing a book something 
on the lines of The Common Vampire; Its Diagnosis and Cure. The 
psychic vampire type which I am describing here is much more 
subtle than the kind so splendidly portrayed by Christopher 
Lee for Hammer Films. You could settle the hash of Count 
Dracula with a well-sharpened stake, a crucifix and a wreath of 
garlic, but the real-life vampire has somehow learned to drain 
the vitality of others and is much harder to deal with. 
Nevertheless, they should be dealt with ruthlessly, because 
you are not doing them a favour by encouraging them to 
continue their parasitic way of life. 

Leslie, however, was not the sort of person to deal ruthlessly 
with anyone; and his work suffered accordingly. In fact, he 
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never got around to writing his long-projected book that all the 
research was supposed to be for. The quest for knowledge 
became an end in itself. 

On several occasions his flat was burgled by so-called 
friends'. Eventually they even stole his much-prized amethyst 
ring. I think Leslie knew who had taken it; but he would not 
make a complaint to the police. One of the men who robbed his 
flat was sent to prison. When he came out of gaol, he went 
straight back to Leslie, told him a hard-luck story and asked for 
help — and Leslie took him back! That is the sort of person he 
was. 

One of the highlights of his life was his initiation by Rosaleen 
Norton, 'the Witch of King's Cross'. Not King's Cross, London, 
but King's Cross in Sydney, Australia, a district with an 
equivocal reputation inhabited by artists and eccentrics of all 
kinds. Leslie's love of travel had led him to take a job as a 
waiter in the first-class dining-rooms of luxury liners. It was a 
vocation he thoroughly enjoyed. He served on the Queen Mary, 
the Orcades, the Orsova and, I believe, the Queen Elizabeth. The 
stately Queen Mary was his favourite, and he often talked of the 
good old days when she majestically sailed the Atlantic. 
Everywhere he went, as soon as he got shore leave he was 
visiting Buddhist temples, Egyptian museums, places of 
historic interest of any kind and talking, always talking, to the 
people he met and, perhaps more important, listening to what 
they could tell him. 

I told him about Rosaleen Norton because she had 
communicated with Gerald Gardner and sent him a copy of her 
book The Art of Rosaleen Norton. She had told Gerald that she 
was a witch, practising with her coven in Sydney, Australia. 
Gerald had greatly admired her work as an artist, but contact 
with her had been limited. I think she was afraid to write very 
much, because at that time the authorities in Australia were 
very hostile to her. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that she had been persecuted. Her pictures were described as 
'obscene' and there had been trouble with the law in 
consequence. Today, after her death, Rosaleen Norton is 
beginning to be recognized as one of Australia's foremost 
artists; but it was not so then. 

Leslie determined to seek out Rosaleen Norton when his 
ship went to Australia. Eventually the opportunity presented 
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itself He was a member of the crew of the Orcades when he 
found himself in Sydney in 1959 and lost no time in finding 
Rosaleen and introducing himself. He took to her immediately 
and she seems to have liked him too. It was not long before he 
was initiated into her coven. I have his scribbled notes of the 
events, autographed by Rosaleen Norton herself. He also 
recorded a good deal of personal information about Rosaleen. 

Rosaleen Miriam Norton was born on 2 October 1917, in New 
Zealand. Her father was a cousin of the composer Vaughan 
Williams. Her family moved to Australia, where she studied art 
at East Sydney Technical College. She also worked as an artist's 
model. In 1949 she was tried and acquitted on an obscenity 
charge over an exhibition of her work at Melbourne University. 
Her book The Art of Rosaleen Norton, a copy of which she sent to 
Gerald Gardner after reading about him in the Australian press, 
was banned and she rapidly became a controversial figure in 
Australian society. 

At the time when Leslie met her, she was living in the King's 
Cross district with a friend, Gavin Greenlees, who described 
himself as a 'poet and alchemist'. His poems accompanied her 
pictures in the book which had so shocked the good citizens of 
Sydney, noted for their refinement and objection to crudity of 
any kind. Leslie records a description of her as wearing 
skin-tight leopardskin-patterned slacks, with a scarlet pullover 
and gold sandals. She wore earrings in the shape of crescent 
moons, one red and one green. Her hair was short, black and 
curly, and her slanted eyebrows emphasized her grey-green 
eyes. She told Leslie she had been interested in witchcraft from 
the age of three. 

ui- 1^55' 1956 and 1957 the magazine Australasian Post 
published a series of sensational articles about Rosaleen 
Norton, copies of which Leslie brought back with him to Britain 
when he returned. Part of them consists of Rosaleen's telling 
her own life-story, and they are illustrated with pictures of her 
and her 'witch's den', adorned with a huge painting of the 
horned god Pan. Rosaleen's contribution to these articles reads, 
to me, rather more sanely than the comments of the reporters, 
whose heads seemed to be full of the old idea of witchcraft as 
black magic and devil-worship; but, of course, that is just my 
opinion, and I suppose in those days few would have shared it. 
Rosaleen Norton was a trail-blazer, and she suffered the usual 
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fate of those who try to introduce new ideas into society, 
namely to be persecuted and misunderstood. 

Today there are many witch covens flourishing in Australia. 
How many of them are directly descended from Rosaleen's 
coven I do not know. According to her, the Old Religion was 
brought to Australia by some of the people who were deported 
there from Britain as convicts. It should not be thought that 
these people were necessarily bad characters. All you had to do 
to get sent to Botany Bay in those days was to fall foul of the 
local squire, who was often also the local magistrate. Members 
of the lower orders who did not know their place were 
regarded as subversive influences and could be got rid of on 
some trumped-up charge. It will be remembered that this is 
what happened to the pioneer trade unionists known today as 
'the Tolpuddle Martyrs'. It is more than likely that people 
deported like this from their native villages in the British 
countryside would number among them a few witches. 

According to Rosaleen Norton, the version of witchcraft 
which came to Australia was known as 'The Goat Fold'. She 
gave Leslie permission to pass on to me what he learned from 
her, and I think there is no harm in giving some of it here. 

The rituals of her coven resemble Gerald Gardner's in many 
respects but there are also important differences. For one thing, 
there seems to be a Welsh influence in some of the names used. 
As we have seen, Rosaleen's family was of Welsh extraction. 
The first degree of initiation is called 'Consurier', which is a 
form of an old Welsh word meaning a 'wise woman' or 
'cunning man'. A phrase from the ritual says: 'Walking on the 
heath, I met some friends. I have been in the cauldron and out 
again. They told me I am one of the green shoots of Pryderie.' 
This word is evidently a version of the name Pryderi, one of the 
heroes of the old Welsh romance called the Mabinogion, which 
is full of magic and mystery. Its heroes and heroines are 
probably the ancient gods under a medieval guise, as they were 
sung about by the Welsh bards after Wales became 
Christianized. Pryderie seems to have been the miraculous 
child of Queen Rhiannon, who is a version of the mother 
goddess herself. 

It was perhaps because of the Welsh connection that 
Rosaleen accepted Leslie so readily as a member of her coven. 
His full name was Leslie Tudor Roberts, and he believed 
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himself to be descended from a Welshman called Tudor 
Roberts who was a chamberlain at the court of Henry VIII. 

ome of Rosaleen's rituals were conducted in a state of ritual 
nudity, but often she preferred to dress in robes, and she and 
her coven made much use of ritual masks in the form of heads 
o animals and birds. The Sabbats were the same as those 
observed by European witches, though of course in Australia 
midsummer and midwinter would be at the opposite times of 
the year from those in Europe, so the witches' year had to be 
adjusted accordingly. 

Like Gardnerian witches, Rosaleen and her coven used 
working tools', though not so many as are enumerated in 
Gardner s ntuals. They had only five, namely the athame (air), 
he cup (water), the censer (fire), the pentacle (earth) and the 
cord (spirit). They made much use of consecrated cords in their 
workings. They also had a ritual meal of wine and cakes the 
latter being specially made of wholemeal flour, olive oil'and 
honey. The wine was drunk from a horn, which was passed 
round the circle deosil (clockwise). 

In the course of the initiation ritual, an address called 'The 
First Knowledge' was given to the candidate. Leslie let me copy 
this down, and I gave a copy of it to a Gardnerian High 
Priestess here. Presumably from her it has found its way into 
ntuals used over here, so British witches may be interested to 
know where it came from. It reads as follows: 


The Craft is only part of the Way and must not be mistaken for 
all of it. But in itself it is important, for it can be used to lighten 
burdens and to help in the Great Work. It is not for the weak 
Had you been such, you would not be here. Therefore, know 
this: some have the power, most have it not. If you have it it 
spnngs from within you, from the will, the mind and the spirit- 
and it can be joined to external symbols. It must grow through 
practice, as you gain knowledge and skill. The implements, 
words, symbols and spells are your working tools. You must be 
guided by the Gods who dwell in the mind and body The 
Officers of the coven will tell you of the Gods, for this 
knowledge is too secret to be written. Always remember that 
you must be stronger than the powers you evoke. Knowing how 
this is done is one of the signs of mastery. Therefore to the 
Work and to the knowledge that is joy and strength and light 
and life everlasting. ° 
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I have slightly amended the grammar of the original. I think it 
gives a good idea of Rosaleen's attitude to witchcraft and what 
she felt it was really all about. It is a far cry from the nonsense 
about 'devil-worship' and so on that was being printed about 
her. 

The deities invoked by Rosaleen and her coven were called 
Pan and Hecate, though other names were also used. At the 
age of thirteen she had taken a private oath of allegiance to the 
great god Pan, using a burning joss-stick for incense, some 
wine, some green leaves and a little of her own blood. She had 
never read of this ritual anywhere. It just 'came through' 
instinctively. Later, she said, she found that it approximated 
surprisingly closely to known rituals. This seems to indicate an 
unconscious memory from a previous incarnation as a witch. 

Rosaleen believed herself to carry a natural witch-mark, 
consisting of two small blue dots on her left knee. She had 
other minor physical peculiarities, too: a pair of extra muscles, 
not normally found in the human body, which extended from 
the armpit to the pelvic bone on either side; an atavistic 
formation of the upper ears known as 'Darwin's peak'; and 
vision which was like a cat's in being sharper and clearer in 
subdued light than it was in bright light. She believed that 
people like herself were somehow a different species from that 
of so-called normal human kind. A psychologist friend of hers 
called her a 'psychic invert', meaning someone whose basic 
psychology naturally functioned on lines opposite to those 
considered normal. 

Whether or not there is anything in these theories, I cannot 
say, but it would be interesting if we could trace Rosaleen 
Norton's family tree. Some witches believe that 'witch blood' 
is really something more than just having a witch somewhere 
among one's ancestors. Paul Huson, for instance, in his book 
Mastering Witchcraft, reminds us of the old legend of the 
'Watchers', the sons of God who mated unlawfully with the 
daughters of men, as told in the Bible and ancient Gnostic 
manuscripts such as the Book of Enoch. He believes this to be the 
origin of 'witch blood'. Today many people see these old 
legends as stories of a possible mating between humans and 
some extra-terrestrial alien race which visited this planet long 
before recorded history. There are also the many stories of 
faery races and elven-folk, who may have been something 
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other than what we have come to regard as normal humans. 

The members of Rosaleen Norton's coven had a special 
handshake which they used between themselves. Leslie was 
taught this handshake, and he always used it from then 
onwards among his closest friends. I do not know of any other 
coven which uses a sign like this. Perhaps it may have been 
derived from Masonic sources. A form of recognition among 
European witches was a little coin-like medallion called a 
'token of the Sabbat'. Sybil Leek knew of these, but one seldom 
sees them nowadays. 

Leslie would go to see Rosaleen and his friends in Australia 
whenever he was on a ship that called there; but of course that 
was not very often and, as I have said, they had good reason to 
distrust writing letters. Had he had more opportunity to 
receive full training, I think he might have avoided some 
magical mistakes. He genuinely endeavoured to help people 
who came to him with their occult problems; and he did not do 
it for the money. In fact, when he died I had a job to raise 
sufficient cash from the few assets he left to pay his debts. 
Towards the end of his life he suffered from the heart trouble 
which eventually killed him, and this prevented his working as 
he had used to do. But, as I have stated previously, I believe 
that the amount of energy he expended on helping other 
people depleted his vitality and shortened his life. 

There was one case in particular which he told me about 
which for once seems really to have been a happening in which 
dark occult forces were involved. He received a letter from a 
farmer and his wife who lived in a remote part of the north of 
England. For years their home had been disturbed by strange 
happenings, and these had begun to have an effect on the wife, 
who believed herself to be haunted by an evil spirit. They asked 
Leslie if he would travel to their home and see if he could help 
them. It sounded an interesting case and, as the farmer had 
offered to pay Leslie's expenses and put him up at the farm, 
Leslie accepted. He soon had cause to wish that he had not. 

He set off in the spring of 1963 quite happily to make the trip 
by rail and road to the lonely farm. When he arrived there, he 
was struck at once by the bleakness of the landscape and a kind 
of oppressive and threatening atmosphere about the place. The 
family welcomed him, and he had no reason to complain of 
their kindness and hospitality. They told him that the wife had 
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been to a number of well-known Spiritualist healers in London 
and eteewhere as her mother was interested in Spiritualism, 
but no one had been able to do very much for her. She suffered 

om mysterious aches and pains as well as a feeling that some 
entity was obsessing her. 

It seemed that these personal troubles had started one night 

r en i h !. Wi e had 8 ° ne outdoors to tak e care of something to 
do with the farmyard and had been terrified by seeing a tall 
ghostly figure approaching her. She had screamed and fled 
indoors, and the two farm dogs with her had been equally 
lightened. Leslie noticed that the dog they now had often 

invSweeotumansigh^ “ ghtened by SOme,hin 8 

From then onwards she often seemed to hear a man's voice 

? kin f k° u er u Sh u became ver y nervous, a state which was 
s hared by her husband when strange noises began to be heard 

JhP h 6 USe ?, ni ! ht , ° ne ni § ht he had S<* U P and searched 
the house and looked out of the windows into the farmyard 

surrounding it. There was no physical explanation to be found 
Leslie decided to hold a seance with the family and try to 
find out if a spirit force was involved. He found that the woman 
had mediumistic abilities. She went into a trance, in the course 
of which she spoke in a strange voice, saying: 'I know you've 
brought this man here. He may sever the link, but he won't 
drive me out. I shall stay with you till you die!' 

Leslie advised the woman and her mother not to take part in 
Spiritualistic practices until this difficult situation was 
overcome. He also suggested various measures to improve the 
atmosphere in the house, such as burning some good-quality 
sandalwood joss-sticks he had brought with him and placing 
some bunches of herbs in the windows. Actually, he admitted 
that the effect of these practices was mainly psychological He 

had already made up his mind to attempt an exorcism of the 
woman. 


He soon began to find out why none of the other 
practitioners she had consulted could do much to help her 
While outwardly willing to do everything he suggested, in fact 
she did none of it. Nor would she accept his advice about not 
engaging in anything to do with seances or mediumship until 
she was really cured. When they were alone, he tackled her 
about this equivocal attitude of hers. She made an amazing 
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reply. She admitted that she did not want the obsessing entity 
removed, because, she said, he came to her in dreams as a lover 
and gave her sexual sensations which no man could produce. 
Her husband knew nothing of this; and it had been her 
husband's idea to call Leslie in. 

_Whatthe woman actually said was more crudely expressed 
than this. Leslie was left in no doubt that he was in the 
presence of the phenomenon which old writers on demono¬ 
logy had called an incubus - a demon lover. He felt cold with 
horror. Could such things really be? 

Unwisely, in my opinion, he decided to go ahead with his 
attempt at exorcism. This is a difficult and dangerous operation 
and one best left to experts. Leslie had plenty of experience in 
ea mg with the sort of minor hauntings and so on discussed 
over the tea-cups in his Brighton flat by imaginative people. 
Here m this lonely house in that bleak countryside he found 
himself faced with the real thing. I do not think he had the 

knowledge or power to deal with it. But he was determined to 
try. 

The exorcism went ahead. It was a prolonged struggle, and 
in the course of it the woman spoke with a horrible gruff 
masculine voice which claimed to be the spirit of a man who 
had been hanged. The voice repeated its previous claim that 
the woman belonged to him and that he would not leave her 
EventuaUy, however, things calmed down. The woman came 
out of her trance and said that she felt much better 
Leslie left for home the next day. The couple thanked him 
and said they felt the link with evil had been broken and the 
obsessing entity subdued. 

..^at * he , ultimate outcome of the case was I do not know. 
What I do know is the shattering effect it had on Leslie. He 
seemed like a person suffering from a profound shock. For one 
thing, he felt very cold - as if, he said, some of the chill of that 
bleak harsh countryside had entered into him. More than that 
e felt that he had touched real, malignant evil and that it had 
had an effect on him which was not easy to shake off. 

Eventually he came more like his old self; but his health did 
begin to deteriorate after this experience. He had been warned 
y his doctor that he had heart trouble, and this worsened 
Early in 1966 he died in a Brighton hospital. Whether or not 
these happenings contributed to the failure of his health one 
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cannot say with certainty. But it would not be an exaggeration 
to say that he was never the same man afterwards. 

Some of his friends and I gave Leslie a pagan funeral, 
scattering his ashes upon the Sussex Downs in a peaceful spot 
under a spreading oak tree. We kept it secret from any interest 
by the media. May he rest in peace, with the old greeting, 
'Merry meet, merry part - and merry meet again!' 


10 


The Kingdom of Alex Sanders 


I never met the extraordinary man known as Alex Sanders, 
'King of the Witches', although in the latter part of his life he 
lived near me, in Bexhill, Sussex. In a way, I regret this, 
although I must make it clear from the start that the only 
monarch I acknowledge is the one who lives in Buckingham 
Palace. Nevertheless, it would have been interesting to find out 
just what it was that gave him the almost hypnotic fascination 
which he seemed to have for some people. 

It is certainly true that even on his death-bed he had a quality 
in his voice which ensured that he would be listened to. I have 
a copy of the tape-recording which some of his friends helped 
him to make in April 1988, only a few days before he died. In it, 
he expresses his wish that his son Victor, only sixteen years 
old, should succeed him as 'King of the Witches'. However, 
Victor made it clear that he was not interested, according to 
press reports; and a gathering of what was described as 'the 
Witchcraft Council of Elders' decided that witches today did 
not need a king anyway. 

In fact, the title 'King of the Witches' or 'Queen of the 
Witches' is simply a modern invention, much favoured by the 
media but previously never heard of. In the old days, the 
presiding female witch at a Sabbat was given the title 'Queen of 
the Sabbat', but this did not make her a ruler of all witches. The 
title 'King of the Witches' was unheard-of before the days of Mr 
Sanders. 

Just who dreamed this title up is unclear. According to a 
biography of Alex Sanders written by June Johns, he was 
elected to this position by a meeting of 1,623 witches in 1965. 
However, according to contemporary press reports in 1965, 
Sanders was at that time only the leader of three covens in 
Manchester. The maximum number for a regular coven of 
witches is thirteen people. 
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A more likely explanation of his title is one he gave in an 
interview published in the first (and, so far as I know, only) 
issue of a magazine called Witch, produced some years ago by 
him and some of his followers: 'When the News of the World got 
on to me - trying to do an expose - my boast of power 
suddenly started to work. And in actual fact I became the King 
of the Witches. I started to think of myself as the King of the 
Witches. And I thought if I'm going to get persecuted then I 
might as well die like a king. And I've kept that image in my 
mind.' 

If that was really Alex Sanders' attitude, one must admire it, 
though it would have been more admirable, in my opinion, to 
have told the truth about it. Nevertheless, Sanders has carved 
himself such a place in modem witchcraft that no book about 
the subject would be complete without an account of him. 

But who was he really? Unfortunately, we do not know, 
because, apparently, according to a statement in Richard 
Deutch's book about his 'Witch Queen', Maxine, Sanders was 
not the name he was born with. If this is true, why did he 
change it? Rumour has it that Sanders at one time studied for 
the Roman Catholic priesthood but was expelled from the 
seminary for some reason. This would have given him a 
training in ritual and speech which he later made use of as a 
witch; but so many conflicting stories have been told about 
Sanders' early years that it is almost impossible to separate fact 
from fiction. 

Sanders claimed in many accounts to have been initiated in 
his boyhood by his witch grandmother, a lady called Mary 
Bibby who came from Bethesda in North Wales. He was seven 
years old at the time and had no idea this his grandmother was 
a witch. However, according to him, he entered his 
grandmother's house one day, walking in through the back 
door and discovered her, stark naked and with long, flowing 
hair, working witchcraft in a circle. He was terrified; but the old 
lady told him he must never tell anyone what he had seen and, 
to make sure of this, she would initiate him as a witch there and 
then. She made him strip off his clothes and kneel down. Then, 
taking a small, sickle-shaped knife from among her tools of 
witchcraft, she made a small cut on his scrotum. After they had 
both dressed again, she told him that from then on she would 
teach him all she knew, but he must keep everything secret 
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between themselves. She was as good as her word, and under 
her guidance Alex developed his powers. He copied out her 
Book of Shadows' in his own handwriting and destroyed the 
original upon her death, as he had promised and in accordance 
with the old custom. 

Unfortunately for the truth of this romantic tale, when I first 
heard it I did not merely think it to be untrue: I knew it to be 
untrue - at least, as far as the 'Book of Shadows' went. Some 
friends in the Midlands who were sceptical about Sanders' 
claims sent me press cuttings from the Manchester Comet of 23 
June 1965, with the banner headline: 'WITCHES DANCE 
PAGAN RITES UNDER MOON'. The witches had been led by 
Alex Sanders. Some of the words from their rituals were quoted 
- and they were words I had written myself in collaboration 
with Gerald Gardner back in the 1950s! 

I now have a copy of the 'Book of Shadows' used by Sanders 
and his covens, and it is practically identical (except where it 
has been badly copied) with the 'Book of Shadows' used by 
Gerald Gardner. Yet Sanders had the impudence to assert to 
June Johns (op. cit.) that 'Gardnerian' witches were considered 
'novices' by witches such as himself, who had learned their 
rituals from ancient hereditary sources. They could be accepted 
as legitimate witches, but only of the first grade. 

Naturally, this sort of thing did not endear Sanders to those 
witches who were 'Gardnerians'. They regarded him as a mere 
upstart charlatan, and many still do. The opinion of others who 
claim to be real hereditary witches is unprintable. This is very 
sad in its way, because I have an idea that the truth about Alex 
Sanders lies somewhere between the two extremes of charlatan 
and magus. 

Some years ago, when I was a guest in her home in Sheffield, 
Patricia Crowther, who is the High Priestess of the Sheffield 
coven, showed me a letter she had received from Alex Sanders 
back in 1961. She kindly gave me a photocopy of it, and it reads 
as follows. 

The letter bears the address of 390 Collyhurst Road, 
Manchester, 9 and the date of 9 November 1961. It is written to 
'Dear Mr and Mrs Crowther.' 

In it, Sanders states that he has seen them on the television 
programme, 'People and Places.' He is taking the liberty of 
writing to them because To be a witch is something that I have 
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always wanted - and yet I have never been able to contact anybody who 
could help me.' (I have emphasized this passage in Sanders' letter 
because of its obvious significance). 

He continues that he has always been interested in the occult 
and that he has had several experiences of what he calls 'second 
sight'. He thinks that this happened in the first place when he 
was about twelve years old. His grandmother used to tell him 
about her childhood in Wales and of how her great-great¬ 
grandmother was a well-known witch in the district of Mount 
Snowdon. This caused him to feel that he was somehow a little 
different from other people, so that if anyone came to him for 
help or advice he seemed to be able to draw inspiration from 
some power which was beyond him. 

He seemed, he says, to understand what Mrs Crowther had 
been talking about when she referred to 'building the cone of 
power.' He knows how the 'power' can carry a person along and 
yet still enable them to be aware of their surroundings. There are 
lots of things that he feels; but he is not sure whether he is right 
or wrong. This is why he is taking this opportunity to contact the 
Crowthers. He hopes that they will be able to advise him. 

He ends this remarkable and very intriguing communication, 
'In all sincereness, Alex Sanders.' 

As a result of this letter, Patricia Crowther invited Sanders to 
come and see her, with a view to his possible suitability to 
become one of her coven. However, he did not impress her 
favourably, and she would not accept him. It happened that at 
that time a lady who was one of her coven members had 
branched out to form her own coven. Sanders found this out and 
applied to this lady for initiation. She accepted him and initiated 
him. Later he went to see Gerald Gardner in the Isle of Man, and 
Gerald gave him or allowed him to copy the 'Book of Shadows'. 

Such I believe to be the real history of Alex Sanders' initiation 
into witchcraft. But, on re-reading that letter which I have 
quoted above, one pictures the little boy listening spell-bound to 
his grandmother's stories and wondering, his mind opening to 
the world of magic; remembering them as he grew up and 
searching - searching, even in that grey world of poverty in 
Manchester, for the way into that other world his grandmother 
used to tell him about. If only he could have seen it, wasn't the 
real story better than the one he told? 

Alex Sanders first appeared to delight the cameras and 
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headline-writers of the popular press back in 1962. On 15 
September that year, the Manchester Evening Chronicle and News 

RlArFm C ^r^Tr^ itS pages the headIine: 'AMAZING 
BLACK MAGIC RITES ON CHESHIRE HILLSIDE' The scene 

of the story had been Alderley Edge, a beauty-spot not far from 
Manchester and associated with legends of the wizard Merlin, 
t is supposed to contain a hidden cavern where King Arthur 
and his knights lie sleeping. In this romantic place, by the light 
ot a full moon, three journalists from the paper had been 
invited to photograph a ritual by which a man was to be 
initiated into a witches' coven. The initiator was Alex Sanders 
who according to the newspaper, had been practising 
witchcraft rituals there for the past twelve months. It does not 
appear from this account that anyone was involved in the 
ceremony except Sanders and the candidate, although Sanders 
told the reporter that he had ten witches in his coven and was 
planning to marry his High Priestess, a thirty-two-year-old 
woman from Nottingham. 3 

uJm Very stran 8 e one, quite unlike anything in 

the Book of Shadows'. Sanders later claimed that he had made 
it up for the occasion. The circle was outlined by white cord or 
-P e ‘At the four quarters were lighted candles, sheltered from 
he chilly wind by heaped-up fern leaves. Between them lay 
the candidate, as if dead, swathed in a white sheet and with a 
gold mask covering his face. Crossed upon his body were 
magiail weapons, a scourge, a boleen (curved knife) and a 
sword Beside him lay part of a human thigh-bone, said to be 
that of a dead Knight Templar. Stuck into the ground was a 
spear-head. Two more candles in brass candlesticks stood on 
either side of the 'corpse'. Beside the 'body' knelt Sanders, 
dressed for once in his ordinary clothes. 

ai ^ .Tl* intri ? Umg feature of the Photograph which 
illustrated the article was a large painting of the moon goddess 

which stood propped up behind the candidate's head I 
recognized this immediately as the work of Arnold Crowther, 
atricia s husband and a talented artist. He had done several 
versions of this picture, and this was one of them. How on 
earth had it come to turn up here? 

The theme of the ritual, according to Sanders, was death and 
rebirth: death to the former life-style of the candidate, and 
rebirth as a witch. It was a poetic idea, reminiscent of a high 
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degree in Freemasonry and of the Egyptian mysteries. What 
Sanders' real motives were in staging it, I do not know; but it 
got him swiftly into trouble. The story stated that he was 
employed as an odd-job man in a Manchester library. This was 
the prestigious John Rylands Library, and his employers were 
not amused, especially when they discovered that a copy of the 
famous grimoire called The Key of Solomon was missing. 
According to his own account, Sanders had dismantled the 
•book and was taking a few pages out at a time to get them 
photocopied. The police were called in, and Sanders had a very 
uncomfortable time. Fortunately for him, he was able to restore 
the book, although in a dismantled condition. The library did 
not press charges but he was dismissed from his job. 

If Sanders had only known, the English translation of the Key 
of Solomon by MacGregor Mathers is not an excessively rare 
book. He could have obtained it honestly with not too much 
trouble. 

In spite of Sanders' professed intention of marrying his High 
Priestess from Nottingham, this marriage never materialized. 
Instead, in 1965 he hit the headlines again with reports of a 
witch 'hand-fasting' ceremony in which he was to be ritually 
joined with a very lovely young girl, just eighteen years of age, 
called Maxine Morris. She had been brought up as a Roman 
Catholic and educated in a convent; but her mother was deeply 
interested in different spiritual paths such as Subud and made 
a habit of inviting people of other faiths to her home in 
Manchester. In this way she came to invite Alex Sanders to one 
of her tea-parties. 

At first her daughter Maxine disliked this small, balding, 
softly spoken man; but he became a regular visitor, and 
eventually she seems to have become completely fascinated by 
him, in spite of the difference in their ages. Too late Mrs Morris 
realized what was happening. Her daughter had fallen under 
the spell of Alex Sanders. Eventually she left home and became 
totally involved with Sanders' witchcraft rituals and his plans 
for what he called 'the Alexandrian movement'. She was soon 
advanced to the degree of 'High Priestess and Witch Queen' 
and began to preside over the rituals which he organized 
outdoors at his old meeting-place, Alderley Edge. 

Then, according to Maxine's own account in her book 
Maxine: The Witch Queen, Sanders played on her what to most 
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peoples minds will seem a disgusting trick. Without her 
knowledge, he told a reporter from the local press “haV a 
witchcraft ritual was going to take place one nighfon Alderiev 
ge an invited him to come and bring a photographer The 
ritual took place with Maxine and the others present dancing 
naked, innocent of any onlookers. She noticed a number of 
flashes of light as the rite proceeded but, being quite 
inexperienced in such things, she thought they were some^ort 
of psychic phenomenon. (This is not as unlikely as it sounds I 
too have seen strange light phenomena at witchcraft rituals 
especially outdoors.) ™' 

The next morning she was rudely disillusioned. All over the 
local papers were photographs of her, veiled only by her long 
blond hair. The accompanying stories identified 7 her plainly 5 

lander 7 FTu Shatt T d - The P° lice questioned her. Her 

streets And 9 A* ^ if , Re P orters Allowed her in the 

streets^ And Sanders was jubilant! He had got the publicity he 

wanted, and for Maxine there would be no going back 7 

To someone more experienced in the ways of the world this 

episode would probably have shown Sanders in such an 

followPd^R e iM ht th3t t0tal disil,usion with him would have 
followed. But Maxine was only eighteen, fatherless and soon to 

ose her mother as well. According to the newspaper reports 

the witch hand-fasting' took place thirteen days after £ 

mothers death^ Her devout Roman Catholic family had 

disowned her. On the way to her late mother's house, she had 

sm the streets - Eve C v window in the house had been 

smashed and an attempt made to set it on fire. 

J he hand-fasting ritual was, of course, not a legal wedding 

aS 'l n re§ard * 38 being 3 sacred ceremony. Al« 

and Maxine Sanders were legally married in a civil ceremonv 
when they moved to London in 1967. Earlier that year, on 9 
April however, there had been an article in the News'of the 
\\orld m which a journalist named Alan Whittaker published 
the results of an interview with Sanders' former High Priestess 
m jy° ttm g ha mshire. Her name was given as Mrs Pat Kopanski 

r^ih Y 3CC T t Sander5, old coven revealed it as being 
rather less ambitious than he had described. In fact, she said h 

mtXTad ° f ,hree pe ° ple r hCTSe,f - Sanders and Another 
had S ‘ nce emi S ra ted to Australia. She is quoted as 
saying. I got fed up, it was so theatrical and the coven was 
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disbanded. It was a waste of time/ 

Indeed 'theatrical' seems a good word to describe Sanders' 
rituals. He was a great showman and liked to mingle Egyptian 
and Qabalistic elements with his witchcraft ceremonies. It 
never seemed to occur to his initiates to ask what on earth the 
gods and ceremonies of ancient Egypt had to do with British 
witchcraft. However, most of them were young and 
inexperienced and would believe anything this seeming Adept 
told them. In fact, Sanders seems to have preferred to recruit 
young people and teenagers, possibly for this reason. In this, 
he was departing from the rules laid down by Gerald Gardner, 
which said that a person had to be at least twenty-one years old 
before they could be initiated. 

Possibly Sanders had to eke out his rituals with other 
elements, because, in fact, his knowledge of witchcraft was 
limited. For instance, he was often depicted with a wax or day 
image which he was using in his spells and which he always 
described as a 'fith-fath'. One such photograph is on the 
dust-jacket of June Johns' book. King of the Witches. Actually the 
word 'fith-fath' is nothing to do with such an image. According 
to Lewis Spence in his book The Magic Arts in Celtic Britain, 
'fith-fath', pronounced 'fee-fa', is a Gaelic term, its real 
meaning is a kind of enchantment, whereby someone's 
eyesight may be deceived so that either they cannot see 
something which is there or else they see an illusion of some 
kind. Scottish witches could make themselves invisible by this 
means. They did not actually become invisible, but people just 
could not see them because their eyesight was bewitched by 
the spell of 'fith-fath'. According to the same book, the real 
Gaelic term for an image of a person as used by witches to cast 
a spell upon them is a corp creidh, literally meaning a 'clay body' 
because such images were often made of clay, though they 
might also be made of beeswax. For such a master witch as 
Sanders proclaimed himself to be, it seems a curious blunder. 

Of course, older-established witches than Sanders were 
furious about his pretensions and said so publicly. On 5 March 
1966 The Sun carried a headline: 'TOIL AND TROUBLE AS 
WITCHES FALL OUT'. The report stated that two witch High 
Priestesses, Mrs Ray Bone from London and Mrs Patricia 
Crowther from Sheffield, were protesting about a witchcraft 
film being made by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for which Alex 
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Sanders was allegedly acting as adviser. Mrs Bone was 
reported as saying that Sanders had no connection with 
Nr™! 06 T tCh n ra . ft m Britain and th at she intended to write to 
c a ? d J te , them SO - Mrs Patricia Crowther added that 
Sanders had asked her five years previously to initiate him into 

< j hcraf !' but sh e had refused. This evidently refers back to 
the letter from Sanders to Mrs Crowther, already quoted. 

Sanders' reply to this was a piece of breathtakine 
impudence. He said: 'Mrs Bone and Mrs Crowther follow the 
modern form of witchcraft. I was initiated by my grandmother 
nto the ancient craft.' In view of the fact that various extracts 
from Sanders ntuals had by now been published in the press 
each and every one of which was derived from Gerald 
a ^ d ^r er S Book , of Shadows', one can imagine how Mrs Bone 
and Mrs Crowther felt. They could not rebut Sanders' claim 
because they were bound by their initiation oath not to reveal 
ese , , ntua s ^ outsiders. They could only take comfort from 
TU ^ sa y m § Trut h will out', which eventually it did. 

The popular media did not really want to know All thev 
wanted was a colourful story, and this was what Sanders was 
giving them. Unfortunately for Sanders, however, the story 
became a bit too colourful. He and his coven, by now 
considerably augmented in numbers as a result of all the 

Sa U ddl1wor,!:Moof en ‘° h °‘ din8 ° Utd °° r mee,in 8 s on 

Unknown to them, this wild moorland country to the 

rt eaSt ° f Mai } chester was also heing used for a secret and 
mble purpose. It was the area in which the notorious Moors 

virHmT™ Ia £ Brady r n< ? Myra Hindle Y' had buried their child 
■ J he h ° rr J or of the Moors murder case was about to 

break. When lt did, wild rumours and sensational stories swept 
the whole country. It was widely alleged that black magic was 
somehow involved and that the killings were ritual killings. 
Books on witchcraft had allegedly been found in the 

s 7 d rd T S . t h0me ' The rumours grew as they were circulated. 
Suddenly it was a very bad time to have been holding 
witchcraft ntuals on Saddleworth Moor. 8 

Inevitably the police questioned Alex, Maxine and a leading 

“° their C ° Ven ' 3 youn 8 man named Paul. It transpired 
that their favourite working site on the Moors was within a 

mile of where the body of one of the victims had been buried. 
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According to Maxine, in her biography Maxine: the Witch Queen, 
the police actually played to Alex and Paul the dreadful 
tape-recording made by the murderers which later featured so 
prominently in their trial. Its effect upon Paul was to make him 
so horrified and nauseated that Maxine refused to listen to it. 
Eventually, after hours of questioning, the police were satisfied 
that Sanders and his coven had nothing to do with the 
murders. 

" Whether this experience was one of the factors which made 
Sanders decide to move to London or not, I do not know. If it 
was, it would be very understandable. Also, there were many 
people in London who were sympathetic to witchcraft and 
looking for initiation. In 1967 the hippy era was in full swing. It 
was a time of spiritual revolution, especially among the young. 
It is fashionable nowadays to sneer at the ideals of those times; 
but at least they did not include the elevation of greed to a 
virtue or money to the status of divinity, unlike some of the 
popularly proclaimed ideals of our own day. The sixties' search 
for peace and love may have been naive, but it was eminently 
worthwhile, and some of the things achieved in that magical 
time have endured. The world has never been quite the same 
again. 

The years Sanders and Maxine spent together in London, 
running their coven from their home in Clanricarde Gardens, 
Notting Hill, were the most productive and successful of Alex 
Sanders' life. And now another facet of this extraordinary and 
complicated man shone forth: so many people have testified to 
the genuineness of his healing powers and clairvoyance that 
one is compelled to accept it. Moreover, many people who now 
run covens of their own were first initiated by Alex Sanders. 
Their sincerity and dedication to the Old Religion and to its 
practice of magic for beneficent purposes is known to me; and 
they acknowledge that they learned this first from Alex and 
Maxine Sanders. 

If, therefore, it had not been for Alex Sanders, none of this 
would have come about. Maxine would never have been 
introduced to witchcraft, nor would many other people whom 
she helped to initiate. It has to be realized that, in spite of all his 
showmanship and pretences, Sanders did indeed render 
service to the Old Religion and to many people within it. 

The reaction of other witches and of other occultists 
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generally, however, was simply to refuse to take Sanders 
seriously. How could one take seriously a man who insisted on 
the unheard-of title 'King of the Witches'? Moreover, some of 
the stunts which Sanders took part in served only to involve 
him in further ridicule. 

For instance, early in 1971 he tried to put on a stage 
demonstration of witchcraft at the Classic Cinema at Hendon 
in London. Exactly what he was trying to do is not clear 
According to press reports, he and his coven intended to invite 
a demon to take over Maxine, who was to lie upon an altar on 
the stage. Sanders was reported as saying, 'It will be the most 
dangerous and frightening act ever presented on stage. I will 
use hypnotism and fire' (News of the World, 24 January 1971). If 
this is really what Sanders was trying to do, the mind boggles 
at the irresponsibility of it. One can only hope that it was 
simply just an act. 

Whatever it was, the result was humiliation for Sanders. The 
act proved to be a complete disaster. It seems that a censer of 
burning incense toppled over, and Maxine fell upon it. She 
collapsed and was taken home suffering from numerous burns. 
The patrons angrily demanded their money back, and police 

had to be called to disperse them. 

In spite of this fiasco, Sanders tried again to present 
witchcraft as a stage act. This time the venue was a nightclub in 
Bournemouth. But Sanders was sacked after the first night after 
a fracas on the stage. Apparently two playful members of the 
audience had tried to grab Maxine, who was dancing in a 
flimsy robe. Alex was waving a ceremonial sword in one hand 
and a heavy candlestick in the other. Somehow one of the 
revellers got a thump on the head and a slight cut from the 
sword The manager decided that enough was enough and 
cancelled the rest of their scheduled shows. 

Then there was the curious affair of Alex Sanders' alleged 
knighthood. In addition to being the 'King of the Witches', he 
at one time tried to insist that he should in future be addressed 
as Sir O. Alexander Sanders'. He had, he said, been given the 
title of 'Knight of the Romaic Crescent' by 'His Imperial 
Majesty, Petros I Paleologus, de Stirpe Imperatorum, Despot of 
the Morea and Emperor of the Romans'. This event had taken 
place on 29 July 1967. 

The media totally declined to be impressed, and eventually 
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Sanders ceased to insist upon his exalted status. It seems that 
the title had been bestowed upon him by some Greek friends of 
his; but, of course, the only form of knighthood valid in Britain 
is that bestowed by Her Majesty The Queen. 

The characteristic of Alex Sanders that many people found 
hardest to accept was not his flamboyance nor his incredible 
stories of magical operations (as, for instance, when he was 
supposed to have materialized a live baby which then 
' vanished) but his unashamed bisexuality. He was as ready to 
have affairs with men as he was with women, at least before 
he met Maxine. Even after his marriage, his philandering with 
men continued. He made no secret of it. In fact, in a notorious 
interview which he gave to the magazine Men Only, he 
proclaimed his belief that, 'Bisexuality is the norm.' While it is 
true to say that everyone has some of the characteristics of the 
opposite sex latent in them, few people accept such an extreme 
view as this. Eventually Maxine could no longer accept it 
either. In 1973, after a sometimes stormy relationship, the 
couple separated and were divorced. 

Whether or not Sanders realized it, the glory years were over. 
Without Maxine, things were just not the same. She remained 
in London with their two children, Maya and Victor. He came 
down to Sussex and settled in Bexhill by the sea. If it is correct 
that he was bom in 1926 (and there is no certainty on this 
point), he would then have been forty-seven years old. He was 
still capable of impressing people with his personality (the 
word 'charisma' had not yet come into use then). He still made 
television appearances and was occasionally noticed in the 
newspapers. But the attitude of the media was usually 
tongue-in-cheek. Followers or would-be followers still came to 
him; but he could be said to have gone into semi-retirement. 
Personally, I think he may well have been older than he 
admitted to being. 

The world of occultism was startled when in 1975 Maxine 
began an amazing series of articles in the News of the World 
which revealed a deep disillusionment with the 'Alexandrian' 
brand of witchcraft. She was sickened, she said, by some of the 
things she had taken part in. It was evident that she felt she 
had been used. The articles gave an impression of a genuine 
revulsion against much of her past life. She urged the followers 
of witchcraft to use their craft for good and not for evil, to cure 
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and not to curse. It seemed that she no longer wished to be 
regarded as'Witch Queen'. 

A further surprise came in 1982, when it was reported that 
Maxine Sanders had joined the Liberal Catholic Church. This is 
an organization associated with the Theosophical Society and 
nothing to do with Roman Catholicism. A leading member of it 
was Charles Webster Leadbeater, a co-worker with Mrs Annie 
Besant. Its tenets, I understand, are a mystical form of 
Christianity. Maxine stated at the time that she had not given 
up all her former activities; but she seems now to be an 
occultist rather than a witch. 

Sanders continued to lay unabashed claim to being 'King of 
the Witches'. Newspaper accounts described him as usually 
'holding court' in the Bell Hotel in Bexhill Old Town. He even 
proclaimed that he was going to get married again, to a girl of 
eighteen. He did eventually re-marry, again with a lady much 
younger than himself. However, the marriage broke up after 
four years, with the lady giving an indignant interview to the 
press in which she accused Sanders of having squandered her 
£50,000 divorce settlement. According to her, marriage with the 
ageing Sanders had been less than spell-binding. He had spent 
their wedding night with his male lover and had 'failed 
miserably' on the few occasions he had attempted love-making 
with her. Although she had been made 'Sussex Queen of 
Witches', she had now walked out on Sanders and no longer 
believed he had any magical powers. She made the revealing 
comment, 'He's no witch. He's just a clever man with a high 
I.Q. and a strong desire to have sex with as many men as 
possible' (The Sunday People, 14 September 1986). 

It was a sad note on which to end Sanders' career. But was he 
only a charlatan? I do not think so, nor did the many people 
who came to his funeral less than two years later. He died of 
lung cancer, after a courageous fight against the disease, in St 
Helen's Hospital, Hastings. The date was 30 April 1988 - 
Beltane, the Eve of May and one of the Great Sabbats. I hope 
Alex went to celebrate it in a better world than this one. 

In spite of the fact that he died practically broke, his friends 
rallied round and organized a funeral ritual at Hastings 
Crematorium. Local clergy and the crematorium authorities 
were disturbed. Perhaps they feared a repetition of Aleister 
Crowley's cremation service, which had so upset Brighton 
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Council back in 1947. But times have changed since those days. 
Hastings Crematorium now has an inter-denominational 
chapel, which is used for Moslem, Jewish and Sikh funerals. It 
was here that the assembled witches won permission to hold 
what was called 'an occult funeral'. 

It took place on 11 May 1988 and was organized by two 
well-known London witches, Nigel Bourne and Seldiy Bates, in 
accordance with Maxine's wishes. More than one hundred 
witches and pagans attended it, coming from all over Britain. 
Among them were Maxine and her daughter Maya. The service 
was conducted by Aislinn (Vicky) Lester. It was a dignified and 
moving ceremony, though some witches found it a curious 
mingling of pagan, Christian and Qabalistic elements. Incense 
was burned and the music was provided by a softly played 
guitar. 

The service lasted for about thirty minutes and included a 
reading from the biblical Book of Proverbs, which was strangely 
appropriate, containing as it did the praise of the Goddess 
under the name of 'Wisdom': 'Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all her paths are peace. She is a tree of life to 
them that lay hold upon her: and happy is every one that 
retaineth her ... She shall give to thine head an ornament of 
grace: a crown of glory shall she deliver to thee.' 

It may surprise some people that the praise of the Goddess is 
to be found in the Old Testament; but it should be remembered 
that the Old Testament is pre-Christian. Students of the 
Qabalah will understand the references to the 'Tree of Life' and 
to the 'Crown' which is above all the tinsel crowns of earth. 

The national press paid little attention to the ceremony. The 
Brighton Evening Argus gave it a brief notice, headlined: 'NO 
TEARS AS WITCH IS LAID TO REST'. Maxine had explained to 
them that there were no tears because witches believed in 
reincarnation. 

So the kingdom of Alex Sanders came to an end. Many 
people seem to recall him with affection. He persisted until the 
end of his life in telling the story of his initiation by his witch 
grandmother. He even added to it a detailed and very 
distasteful story of having been initiated as a boy by Aleister 
Crowley. The ritual, according to him was an act of sex magic. I 
do not believe a word of either tale; but perhaps he had told 
them so often that he had come to believe them himself. 
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The real kingdom of Alex Sanders lies in the many people 
whom he introduced to the Old Religion. If it had not been for 
1 m, the old Craft would not be as strong in adherents as it is 
today. For instance, it was through him that Janet and Stewart 
Farrar first became witches and went on to found their own 
coven. Their work for the Craft is well known through their 

teIevisl ° n appearances. Some purists will maintain 
at, if there is a doubt about the legitimacy of Alex Sanders' 
initiation, all covens deriving from him will be of dubious 
origin also. But do we wish to see this hierarchical convention 
ruling the Old Religion today? Or should the real test be the 
sincerity and integrity of the people who wish to serve the Old 
Gods and keep the old magic alive? 

Personally I am very doubtful of the healthiness of 
hierarchies. They too easily become debased into tyrannies. It 
seems to me that, among those who follow the Old Religion 
there is room for many kinds of people, from those like Alex 
banders who enjoy publicity to those who prefer to keep secret 
and silent to the outer world. Provided that each respects the 
other, we can all live and work together. 
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For many years now, there has been a general belief among 
occultists that in about the last twenty-five years of each 
century a special impulse comes from higher planes to 
regenerate this planet. They point to the dawning of the Age of 
Reason, with its radical ideas of human rights, which had such 
an effect upon society in the late eighteenth century, leading to 
the American and French Revolutions. In the next century, the 
nineteenth, they indicate the founding of such associations as 
the Theosophical Society and the Order of the Golden Dawn, 
which had such an influence upon contemporary thought and 
i e. All these happenings, they say, were based upon 
influences coming from the Inner Planes which were in effect 
an injection of new ideas into those minds which were 
sufficiently spiritually developed to receive them. 

From this cause came the effects of new associations of 
people who were able and willing to bring those ideas into 
manifestation. Pioneers of new thinking arose, people who, 
although they may have been generally vilified, derided and 
even martyred at first, were eventually instrumental in 
enabling humanity to take another step forward in evolution. 

1 ointmg to this belief, occultists began to ask, as the later years 
of our twentieth century approach, what would be the next 
impulse from the Inner Planes? What form would its 
manifestation take? 

Now that we are in the last quarter of this century, it behoves 
us to look carefully at contemporary movements for that which 

It?! 7 T eW - Perha P s 1 am n »t impartial, but it seems to me 
that the feminist movement as it has begun to move into the 

world of the occult may well be the manifestation of this 
impulse. 

It is notable how many of the most influential spiritual 
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movements of modern times have been founded or advanced 
by women. The work of the Theosophical Society was founded 
by Helena Blavatsky and continued by Annie Besant. The 
Order of the Golden Dawn was highly unusual for its day in 
that it included women members on the same terms as men. 
Dion Fortune founded and established the Society of the Inner 
Light, and her writings have had great influence upon 
contemporary occult thinking. Margaret Murray won fame for 
her revelations of witchcraft as the remains of the Old Religion. 
However, present-day feminism has utilized the work of these 
pioneers and added something new - the radical re-thinking of 
the whole idea of woman's role in religion and society. 

For instance, I had always thought of myself as being an 
upholder of women's rights; but it took a contemporary 
feminist book, Robin Morgan's Going Too Far, suddenly to hit 
me with the truth of what she was saying; namely, that women 
have no names. When we are born, we are automatically 
registered in our father's name, which we keep until some man 
marries us and gives us his. If we are born out of wedlock and 
have to be registered with our mother's name, that makes us 
'illegitimate'. In our own right or in our mother's right, we are 
non-people. We have status only as the appendage of some 
man. 

Similarly, the idea is drummed into little girls that they 
matter only insofar as they can be attractive to men. Young 
girls literally starve themselves to death, becoming anorexic in 
their desperate attempt to attain the figure which is decreed for 
them by fashion instead of being the shape nature intended 
them to be. We do not bind the feet of girl babies as the Chinese 
used to do; but we encase women's feet in high-heeled shoes 
which give them the unnatural wiggling walk men admire so 
much. Also, of course, it provides the basis of those 
often-repeated scenes in films and television in which the 
heroine staggers and stumbles in desperate flight until she 
sprawls helpless on the ground before her conqueror - every 
rapist's fantasy. Women must neither eat naturally nor walk 
naturally. In these things, as in everything else, we must play 
the roles designed for us by men. 

The main reason why we have been role-playing in this way 
for so long is that we have simply not realized what the set-up 
is or how it started. Women have allowed men to humiliate 
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them because we have been conned into believing that 
somehow this is the natural order of things. One of the chief 
weapons used against women has been the Christian Bible, 
heavily censored as it has been over the years until the 
references in the Old Testament to goddess-worship have been 
almost, though not entirely, obliterated. God, we have always 
been told, is masculine; from which it naturally followed that 
the male was somehow superior to the female in all respects. 
'As above, so below.' 

We have accepted as moral and right the male-dictated ideas 
of 'purity' which decree that a woman must be a virgin until 
she marries, whereas a man is quite entitled and indeed 
expected to acquire sexual experience before he enters into 
wedlock, so that he can teach his new wife how to behave. We 
have closed our eyes to the implications of this 'purity', which 
entail the existence of a class of women available for the 
convenience of men, among whom men can literally purchase 
such experience. Holy matrimony and prostitution are the two 
sides of the same coin; yet Christian morality still praises the 
'good wife' and damns the whore. 

Today the rebellion of women against male domination is 
well under way among the intellectual classes; but among the 
general public it is by no means so far advanced. Nevertheless, 
the ferment has started to work. Among its manifestations is a 
determined, dignified insistence by women that they too have 
a right to be ordained to the priesthood. This idea has sent 
shudders through the Establishment of the Christian Church. 
One of the objections raised to the ordination of women has 
been that priestesses were associated with the old faiths of 
paganism and that their reappearance in the Church would 
somehow be a step backwards towards those faiths. This idea is 
of course, quite correct, except that pagans would deny that it 
was a step backwards. 

For many centuries not only Christianity but the other world 
religions of Islam, Judaism, Hinduism and Buddhism have 
been bastions of male domination. Buddhism is usually 
regarded as a compassionate and enlightened creed, yet we are 
told that the Buddha himself would accept the ordination of 
women as nuns only on condition that any Buddhist nun, no 
matter how senior, must be prepared to accept that any monk, 
even if he had been ordained only that day, was her superior 
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and that she must defer to him. (See The Buddhist Handbook by 
John Snelling.) One of the basics of the Buddhist creed is that 
its followers 'take refuge in the Sangha' (priesthood). There 
does not seem to be much point in women's taking refuge in a 
Sangha which has rules like that! 

The way in which male domination slowly engulfed the 
civilized world by means of religion has been vividly described 
by Merlin Stone in her book The Paradise Papers: The Suppression 
of Women's Rites. In this book we discover the truth about the 
ancient past - a truth very different from what most of us were 
taught in school. In the beginning God was feminine. She was 
the Divine Mother, the Great Ancestress, and women were her 
priestesses. Nor was this some mere primitive 'fertility cult'. 
Her worship formed the basis of society and continued from 
the Stone Age until it was suppressed by violence and war. 
This is not merely some freakish theory without facts to back it 
up, either. Today, writers like Merlin Stone have gathered a 
mass of evidence to support what they say. Yet I remember 
how some members of the mainly youthful audience who 
questioned two British witches, Stewart and Janet Farrar, on a 
popular television programme recently, seemed quite taken 
aback and incredulous at the idea of witches worshipping a 
goddess. It was obviously a totally new concept to them. 

It has been said that, 'History is a lie that has been agreed 
upon.' It has also been said that, 'There is nothing new except 
that which has been forgotten.' 

However, it has only been in recent years that witchcraft has 
become specifically feminist; and not all witchcraft by any 
means comes into that category. It will be seen from the 
foregoing chapters of this book how, in spite of the fact that 
modern witchcraft has priestesses, in fact they started off 
playing the role that men such as Gerald Gardner designed for 
them. We were allowed to call ourselves High Priestesses, 
Witch Queens and similar fancy titles; but we were still in the 
position of having men running things and women doing as 
the men directed. As soon as the women started seeking real 
power, trouble was brewing. 

We were told that, 'You may not be a witch alone', in 
Gardnerian witchcraft at any rate. If you were a woman, you 
had to find a man to initiate you before you could become a 
witch; and then you had to find a man to work with before you 
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could practise. So when stories of all-women covens started to 
filter through from the USA, the reaction of male witches in 
Britain was (and I quote one of them), 'We don't want to have 
anything to do with them. They're a load of lesbians.' 

Of course, the converse was also true. If you were a man, you 
were told that you had to find a woman of sufficient rank to 
initiate you and then have a female partner to make 'the perfect 
couple . Homosexuality, we were told, was abhorrent to the 
Goddess, and Her curse would fall upon people of the same sex 
who tried to work together. For a long time I believed this; but 
today I question it. Why should people be 'abhorrent to the 
Goddess' for being bom the way they are? 

Whether moralists like it or not, it seems that nature has 
decreed that a certain proportion of the human race shall be 
homosexual instead of heterosexual. Why this is, I do not 
profess to know; but it occurs to me that perhaps it is one of 
nature's ways of offsetting the rabbit-like breeding of the rest of 
humanity, which is threatening the planet with all the ills 
consequent upon over-population. 

The doubly tragic thing about this over-population is that a 
large proportion of the children born are unwanted. Once 
again, this is one of the results of patriarchal indoctrination. 
People are brain-washed into thinking that it is their duty to 
have children 'to carry on the father's name'. Governments 
want to keep the birth-rate up to provide cannon-fodder for 
their armies. Religions want to keep the birth-rate up to 
provide future tithe-paying believers. So Church and State 
have connived in the past to prevent the spread of knowledge 
about contraception, and women have been told that it is 
'against God's law' to be able to choose for themselves whether 
or not they want to have a baby. Now we are facing the results 
of this particular aspect of patriarchal morality in homeless¬ 
ness, unemployment, over-burdened social services, over- 
exploitation of the earth's resources and the consequent 
pollution and destruction of our environment. 

How is it possible that anyone possessed of average common 
sense can believe that something which produces results like 
these is God s will'? Dion Fortune says in one of her occult 
stories. Moon Magic: It is a grim business, this righteousness, 
and if we were not so used to it we would soon see the sort of 
Moloch we had got.' This is precisely the point. People have 
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not questioned the conventions and ideas which we have come 
to regard as the bases of our society because they have got so 
used to them that they believe they have always been there, 
that they are something woven into the fabric of nature. But we 
are beginning to question them now and to find that they are 
not. 

It is this questioning of hitherto-accepted beliefs and ideas 
which we have long been told to expect as one of the signs of 
* the coming Age of Aquarius. Have we not yet realized the 
possible significance of the picture on the Tarot card which 
corresponds to Aquarius? It shows a nude female figure 
pouring out the waters of life, while a great star shines 
overhead. The more usual representation of the zodiacal sign 
Aquarius shows a male figure bearing a water-jar. Another 
possibly significant idea which has been current in the occult 
world generally for some time is that the great teacher or avatar 
of the Age of Aquarius is going to be a woman. 

It is not only women who are rebelling against the 
conventional roles which have been forced upon them. Men 
too are rethinking their place in society, though more slowly 
perhaps than women. But the horrors of two world wars and 
innumerable smaller conflicts, such as Korea and Vietnam, 
have made their impact. Yes, the world is full of killers, rapists, 
exploiters and money-grabbers; but it also has men who are 
kind, caring, protective of others and of the environment and 
deeply committed to finding a new and better way of living. I 
have met many men like this among the followers of the Old 
Religion. 

This is why I think we should not lose sight of the fact that to 
exalt matriarchy to excess can produce just as much imbalance 
as the domination of patriarchy. The Qabalah upon which 
much of the Western Mystery Tradition is founded presents us 
with the idea of the two great powers, Chokmah and Binah, the 
masculine and the feminine, counter-balancing and comp¬ 
lementing each other. This concept is the basis of the idea of 
the 'perfect couple', the hieros games, the Hermetic androgyne 
of alchemy. At the same time, this concept involves the finding 
of the other sex in ourselves, the animus and anima of Jung's 
teaching. 

With this latter idea in mind, however, we can again 
question whether it is absolutely necessary for a coven to be 
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made up of both sexes. This is insisting upon a manifestation 
upon the physical plane of something which may be more 
important upon the inner planes. I would not personally deny 
the validity of covens which consisted of either all men or all 
women. What right have we to insist that people who were 
born with feelings different from ours shall be debarred from 
worshipping the most ancient powers of life? 

Some witches and pagans would reply that this is a denial of 
the concept of fertility upon which the Old Religion is based. 
But fertility is something much more than simply producing 
crops and offspring. There is fertility of mind and spirit which 
produces art, music, poetry, skills and creativity of all kinds. 
This is the kind of fertility of which we stand in need today, in 
order to regenerate our planet and save it from destruction. 

Being a follower of the Old Religion does not mean living in 
the past or trying to turn back the clock of the centuries. Rather, 
to my mind, it means looking to those things which are really 
eternal, not merely old, striving to preserve those things which 
are worth preserving and being willing to change those things 
which ought to be changed. 

This digression of personal opinion has been necessary, 
because I know that some of the things I have said in this book 
are going to sound like rank heresy to some witches of the 
older generation. People are free to accept or reject them as 
they please. I only ask that they think about them. 

I have had the pleasure of meeting a number of women 
witches who are deeply involved in the new feminist 
manifestation of witchcraft. They are, in my experience, by no 
means the strident, man-hating viragos who are the media's 
usual representation of 'women's libbers'. (Nor, for that matter, 
are 'women's libbers'.) Some have organized covens and 
groups which are composed of women only. Others include 
men in their circles. While their worship tends to put the chief 
emphasis upon the Goddess as Great Mother and Giver of Life, 
they do not usually exclude the Old Horned One - call him 
Pan, Cernunnos or what you will. I am glad about this, because 1 
feel a kind of personal devotion to Old Hornie. I always have, 
ever since I was a child. Why, I do not know; but when I was a 
small girl I used to draw pictures of him, using not a pencil or 
pen but a piece of burnt wood. Have I known him before this 
present life? 
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One of the most influential of the pioneers of feminist 
witchcraft, Zsuzsanna Budapest, defines what she calls 'Dianic 
tradition' as 'a women-centred, female-only worship of 
women's mysteries'. In her statement, 'Manifesto of the Susan 
B. Anthony Coven No. 1', she says: 'We are opposed to 
teaching our magic and our craft to men until the equality of 
the sexes is a reality. We teach "Pan" workshops today and 
work together with men who have changed themselves into 
•brothers' (The Holy Book of Women's Mysteries). 

Zsuzsanna Budapest is the daughter of a Hungarian artist, 
Masika Szilagyi. She fled to the West with her mother in 1956, 
to escape from the brutal repression of her country by the 
invading Russian troops. She went first to Austria, then won a 
scholarship to the University of Chicago. Married, with two 
sons, she eventually parted amicably from her husband, a 
fellow Hungarian refugee. She joined the feminist movement 
in the USA, deciding that her particular contribution would be 
the spiritual liberation of women. The Susan B. Anthony Coven 
No. 1 was founded at the winter solstice of 1971. It takes its 
name from a famous American suffragist leader. 

Zsuzsanna relates in her book the story of how Susan B. 
Anthony (1820-1906) was once asked by a jeering newspaper 
reporter what she was going to do in the afterlife. She replied, 
'Well, I tell you, when I die I shall go neither to heaven nor to 
hell but stay right here and finish the women's revolution.' For 
this reason, she has been adopted as the coven's 'guardian 
spirit'. 

At first Zsuzsanna suffered a certain amount of persecution 
from the authorities in California. Incredible as it sounds, in 
1975 she was arrested for the 'crime' of reading the Tarot cards. 
Not for reading them for money - just for reading them! This, 
apparently, was at that time a contravention of some 
Californian law against 'foretelling the future'. The person she 
read them for was an undercover policewoman, so the whole 
thing was evidently a set-up. She was tried in court in front of a 
jury and convicted. She was required to post no less than 
$2,500 bail, an unheard-of amount for such a 'crime'. But 
Zsuzsanna refused to be crushed. She and her associates 
vigorously protested against this conviction, and in 1985 the 
California Supreme Court overturned the antiquated law. 

One day a woman called Miriam Simos was driving down 
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Lincoln Boulevard and wondering why feminism and 
witchcraft did not seem to have found each other yet. Then she 
saw a little shop which was being run there by Zsuzsanna 
Budapest. It was called 'Feminist Wicca' and it sold candles, 
incense and so on. Miriam stopped and went in. She and 
Zsuzsanna got talking, and Miriam was invited to the 
forthcoming Spring Equinox Festival. It was the beginning of 
great things, for she went on to become one of the USA's 
best-known feminist witches, under the name 'Starhawk'. 

Starhawk's book The Spiral Dance: A Rebirth of the Ancient 
Religion of the Great Goddess, like Zsuzsanna Budapest's book 
previously mentioned, is practically a new 'Book of Shadows'. 
Although founded on the traditions of witchcraft as we have 
come to know them from Gerald Gardner, these books have a 
freshness of approach and an abundance of poetry and magic 
which have taken the Old Religion a step further in its advance 
in the modem world. No feminist witchcraft coven today need 
be without rituals or guidance from these sources. 

I had the great pleasure of meeting Starhawk recently, on 
one of her trips to Britain. We talked about the Old Religion, 
and I was impressed by her aura of strength which was at the 
same time entirely feminine. The concept of powerful women, 
women who have power in themselves, is what seems to me to 
be new about feminist witchcraft. In the past, the idea of a 
powerful woman was a woman who imitated men. Feminists 
today, especially feminist witches, are not like that any more. 
They do not want to imitate men; but nor do they want to play 
the roles men design for them as sex-objects, either within the 
Craft or outside it. They want to manifest their femininity fully 
and be proud of it. 

One of the most epoch-making books in the advance of 
feminist witchcraft, to me at any rate, has been the one (and 
still, so far as I know, the only one) which has dealt with the 
hitherto taboo subject of menstruation. I refer to The Wise 
Wound: Menstruation and Everywoman by Penelope Shuttle and 
Peter Redgrove. 

I remember how, when I was a young girl, we were not told 
about menstruation, because this was one of the facts of life 
which was regarded as being particularly 'not nice'. Parents 
told children very little about 'the facts of life' at all, because 
they wanted to keep children 'innocent' as long as possible. 
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Hence a young girl's first menstruation was a traumatic shock, 
made worse by the realization that from now on she was going 
to be marked by this horrible, beastly thing, this literally bloody 
nuisance, every month. It was usually referred to as 'the curse 
of Eve'. People took this literally. Menstruation was something 
shameful, a punishment for being female, something nice 
people didn't talk about. 

At the same time, menstruation seemed to have something in 
a subtle way to do with the moon. It took its name from the 
Greek word for the moon. The average menstrual cycle is 
twenty-eight days, like that of the moon. But we were not 
encouraged to think about this queer connection. Only savages 
believed in things like that. This feeling even extended to 
occultists. 

1 remember talking to a male occultist once about ceremonial 
magic. We were discussing the old beliefs about blood sacrifice, 
and I suggested to him that there was no need for women to go 
in for such a cruel practice, because women had a certain 
amount of blood made available for them by nature every 
month. Why, I asked, couldn't they use this for magical 
purposes? 

He was absolutely horrified. Certainly not, he said. Indeed, 
he was shocked that I had suggested such a thing. I could not 
see anything particularly shocking about it, however. To me, it 
seemed much less shocking than taking the life of some living 
creature as part of a magical ceremony. But my occultist friend 
would have none of it. It was only many years later that I 
learned of the sex-magical practices of Aleister Crowley, who 
believed that menstrual blood was the Elixir Rubeus, 'Red 
Elixir', of the alchemists. He regarded sexual intercourse with 
his 'Scarlet Woman' when she was menstruating as being a 
particularly potent adjunct to certain types of magic - such 
magic, of course, being for his benefit, not for hers. 

In The Wise Wound, the authors have shown that, far from 
being a badge of shame, menstruation may well have been the 
development in evolution which made possible the appearance 
of humanity. Also, women when they are menstruating are 
particularly sensitive and may be able at that time to manifest 
unusual powers. In other words, the menstruating woman is a 
powerful woman - and powerful women, from the standpoint 
of patriarchal religion, are unclean and accursed. 
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The goddess of the powerful Thessalian witches of ancient 
Greece was Hecate. Part of an invocation to the goddess Hecate 
which has come down to us reads as follows: 'O friend and 
companion of night, thou who rejoicest in the baying of dogs 
and spilt blood, who wanderest in the midst of shades among 
the tombs, who longest for blood and bringest terror to mortals, 
Gorgo, Mormo, thousand-faced Moon, look favourably on our 
sacrifices!' 

Hitherto it has been assumed that the references to blood in 
this archaic fragment of ritual meant the killing of some animal. 
But is it not more likely that they are a reference to menstrual 
blood, which would have been peculiarly sacred to the goddess 
of witches? H.P. Lovecraft made use of this incantation in one 
of his tales of terror, significantly entitled The Horror at Red 
Hook'. According to Montague Summers, it is a genuine relic of 
ancient Greek witch-lore, preserved by some of the early 
Church fathers as an awful example of wickedness. 

Menstruation, then, was originally not women's weakness 
but women's strength. It enabled them to work magic which 
men could not. This realization is another step in the regaining 
of women's pride in being female. 

This theme appears in the art of Monica Sjoo, another true 
priestess of the Great Goddess, whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting at a suitably sacred location, Glastonbury. Her pictures 
are based upon the ancient representations of goddesses, 
sometimes shown menstruating. One which caused a 
sensation when it was exhibited, arousing accusations of 
blasphemy', is entitled 'God Giving Birth'. It depicts a huge, 
primitive female form, nude and in the act of giving birth to a 
child, humanity. Behind the figure is the dark vastness of 
space, in which the planets spin in their courses. This is one of 
the most powerful images of the Mother Goddess to be seen in 
modern times, which is probably why some people found it 
disturbing. It appears as the frontispiece of her book The 
Ancient Religion of the Great Cosmic Mother of All. 

Monica Sjoo's pictures are full of strong and potent images of 
the Goddess which are very different from the rather airy-fairy 
representations one used to see in earlier books about modern 
paganism. Living as she does in the West Country, Monica 
often includes in her pictures the image of the great mound of 
Silbury Hill, believed by some to symbolize the pregnant womb 
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of the Earth-Mother. My own favourite among her pictures 
shows Silbury Hill surrounded as it used to be by a moat of 
water, which reflected the light of the moon. Upon its summit a 
priestess raises her arms to the orb of the full moon, while 
below a group of women stand with linked hands. Within the 
great bulk of the hill appears the form of the unborn Divine 
Child. Above this simple, yet tremendously meaningful, image 
are written the words: 

You can't kill the Spirit, 

She is like a mountain. 

Old and strong. 

She goes on and on and on ... 

These words seem to me to sum up the new attitude to the 
Goddess of witchcraft which is emerging among feminist 
witches. We have come a long way since Gerald Gardner talked 
to me (as he did once) about 'this sweet little Goddess' who had 
somehow found her way into the cult of the Horned God. 

It would be impossible within the bounds of this chapter to 
detail all the developments of feminist witchcraft which are 
happening in the world today. I must, however, mention the 
nationwide association called the Covenant of the Goddess 
which has been formed in the USA. This is a gathering together 
of many different covens, each with their own ideas and ways 
of doing things but all united by the fact that they worship the 
Goddess. They are joined together not to achieve a forced 
uniformity but for mutual support and help and the exchange 
of information. They are concerned to achieve recognition of 
the Old Religion as a genuine faith and to counteract the often 
wildly sensational propaganda which has been poured out 
against witches and pagans by extreme Christian fundamen¬ 
talist groups in that country. Solitary witches, too, can join; and 
covens over here in Britain are beginning to affiliate also. 

A literally monumental work has been Barbara Walker's 
book The Woman's Encyclopedia of Myths and Secrets. This 
prodigious volume, running to 1,124 pages, has become an 
indispensable reference book for feminist witches. I would not 
personally agree with all its derivations of words, but it makes 
up for that in entertainment value, while the amount of 
research that must have gone into it is mind-boggling. It must 
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have opened many women's eyes to the truth about their 
age-long denial of status now that, like other feminist books 
from the USA, it is at last finding its way into the more popular 
bookshops in Britain. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the impulse of feminist 
witchcraft has definitely travelled from the USA to Britain. 
While this trend in the rebirth of the Old Religion has been well 
established across the Atlantic for some time, it is only in recent 
years that it has been taking hold in the British Isles. One of the 
things which has contributed to it has been the women's Peace 
Camp at Greenham Common, established to protest at the 
presence there of nuclear weapons. In spite of the derision of 
the popular media, it has become apparent that many of the 
actions of the women who gathered here were ritual actions. 
Their protest was often a magical protest, and feminist witches 
from the USA were among those who joined in to support 
them. 

This raises the whole question of the relation, if any, between 
witchcraft and politics. I have known witches of all shades of 
political opinion, from fervent supporters of the Tory Party to 
believers in anarchism. But today witches look at the mess 
which is being made of our planet with more urgency than 
they have felt before. They are concerned not so much with 
party politics as with a deep feeling that, whether they are 
left-wing, right-wing or middle-of-the-road, everyone should 
care about what is happening before it is too late. 

Many witches support ecological organizations like Green¬ 
peace and have joined in the activities of the Committee for 
Nuclear Disarmament. Others will not go as far as this but are 
concerned with conservation, especially the conservation of 
our forests, animals and wild flowers. Indeed, it is hard to see 
how one can belong to the Old Religion, or be a pagan of any 
sort, without feeling an involvement with these things, 
particularly if one is a woman and a worshipper of the Great 
Mother of All. In this sense, it is too late to say, as we used to 
do, that witchcraft should not become involved with politics - 
although it depends what one means by politics. 

Starhawk, for instance, tells in her book Dreaming the Dark 
how she went to prison for her part in protesting against the 
bright idea someone in California had of building a nuclear 
power plant in Diablo Canyon, close to an earthquake fault and 
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in an ecologically sensitive area. She came to regard her 
experience of arrest and imprisonment as a kind of initiation, 
out of which she gained spiritually in inner knowledge and 
strength. I wonder how many loud-mouthed self-appointed 
'leaders' among our male witches would have the guts to 
follow her example, when the chips were down. 

There is an amazing passage in Starhawk's book which 
describes how the women organized a kind of mass naked 
ritual dance in the gaol. Two hundred women, mostly white 
and middle-class but of all ages and shapes, danced to the 
rhythm of improvised drums and a single guitar, while the 
guards, many of them male, looked on. Starhawk was able to 
see each woman, young or old, as a form of the Goddess - 
Maiden, Mother or Crone. They had been subjected to every 
kind of deliberate petty humiliation: handcuffed, strip- 
searched, made to undress in front of the male guards, 
crowded wall to wall in an old gymnasium with one blanket 
and a mat each to sleep on - they still danced. And I'll bet they 
raised some power! 

Such an improvised ritual could be described as shamanistic, 
a trend which is making itself felt more and more in witchcraft 
today. Some witches approve of this, seeing it as creative and 
alive. Others do not, regarding it as untraditional. Who is right? 

As usual, there is something to be said on both sides. An 
orderly ritual is simply a good way of doing things, one which 
has been tried and found to work. Every time one follows a 
recipe in order to bake a cake, one is performing a ritual. If one 
just threw the ingredients together anyhow and took no 
account of the proper way to set the oven, the results would be 
doubtful, to say the least. But at the same time, we would soon 
get tired of the same old cake without any variation. If one 
becomes too hidebound by ritual, it will end up by being empty 
and lifeless. 

Perhaps the best way is for participants in magical 
ceremonies to have a good grounding in the basics of ritual and 
then be ready to build upon this with free improvisation. We 
should know why we do things. For instance, why do we draw 
the circle? Because essentially the circle is a thought-form, 
made to keep the power we raise within it so that it is not 
dissipated and lost before it can accomplish anything. At the 
same time, the circle is intended to act as a barrier against 
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potentially hostile forces which might interfere with what we 
are trying to do, and so on; we should not do anything which 
we do not understand as having some basic reason behind it. 
The basic reason for most ritual actions is common to both 
ceremonial magic and witchcraft and can be found in such 
books as The Complete Golden Dawn System of Magic by Israel 
Regardie. This is the source material from which almost all 
present-day formal ritual instruction has been adapted. It is a 
ponderous and expensive volume but uniquely valuable. Most 
of its contents were kept strictly secret for many years. 

However, there is no doubt that what was practical in the 
nineteenth century is no longer so in the closing years of the 
twentieth. The sheer elaboration of this kind of ritual has to 
give way to something more basic and more spontaneous. This 
is how Gerald Gardner's kind of ritual started. Also, as we have 
seen earlier on in this book, traditional witchcraft was always 
much simpler and more akin to the ancient shamanism than 
ceremonial magic. 

But can we return to shamanism pure and simple? 
Personally, I believe that this is the source from which all magic 
arose. The word shaman comes from northern Asia. The plural 
form is shamans, not 'shamen'. 'Shamanism' has come to be 
used generally for the primitive forms of magic which involve 
dancing and drumming in order to get into communication 
with spirits. The use of herbal substances is also much in 
evidence, including herbal drugs. This kind of shamanistic 
practice today is likely to involve one in conflict with the law. It 
is also likely, as we have seen in the sad story of Robert 
Cochrane, to endanger one's life and the lives of others. 
However, there is a good deal of knowledge of the magical and 
healing properties of herbs which is entirely legal and 
shamanistic, in the sense that you will not find it among the 
rituals of ceremonial magic. An excellent book embodying 
much of this knowledge is The Master Book of Herbalism by Paul 
Beyerl. 

Music, too, can be used in shamanistic fashion. Indeed, 
music may well have originated in shamanism. There is an art 
in drumming, for instance, which can be learned, when one 
will find that there is much more to it than just banging on a 
drum. In 1987 the House of the Goddess staged a Pagan 
Hallowe'en Festival at Battersea Town Hall, London, which 
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included a 'Drumout' with bongos, rattles and bodhrans (the 
traditional Celtic drum). This event was a great success. About 
1,350 people attended, and it was reported afterwards not only 
that witches and pagans had gathered together openly in 
greater numbers than had been known since the days of 
persecution but that not a single unpleasant incident had 
marred the day. 

Its success is a remarkable tribute to its chief organizer, a 
witch called Shan Jayran. Shan has done a good deal to bring 
together the different methods of working by both formal ritual 
and improvised shamanistic action. She calls herself a Dianic 
witch and looks toward the tradition started by Zsuzsanna 
Budapest for the origins of her work. I met Shan when she 
came down to Brighton for one of the events called 'The 
Psychics' and Mystics' Fayre'. She was selling the beautiful silk 
robes she makes, among other things; and I remember it was 
on her stall that I first saw Barbara Walker's prodigious book 
which I have described above. 

Shan is an amazingly busy person. Her home, called 'The 
House of the Goddess', is the centre for all kinds of pagan 
activity, in addition to her work as a healer, counsellor and 
Tarot-reader. She calls herself the 'Clan Mother' of her group 
and organizes 'At Homes' for newcomers, outdoor Sabbat 
gatherings open to guests, lectures, workshops, a network of 
pagan persons called 'Weaving the Web' and a periodical called 
Craft Circular - to name but a few of her activities. In addition to 
all this, she has written (and published herself) two books. 
Which Craft? (1986) and Circleioork (1987). 

Shan tells us that she was born in 1949 and that she is a 
former hippy and a computer expert. She has wonderfully long 
hair, loves cats and has 'a strongly Gemini personality'. One of 
the reasons for founding the House of the Goddess, she says, is 
'to provide clear, public information about Paganism and the 
Craft in Britain today'. She seems to be an example of the way 
in which Dianic, feminist witchcraft is developing - free, 
creative and much more open than it ever was before. 

So has witchcraft come full circle and returned to the hands 
of women who were its original rulers and priestesses? Some 
people believe that magic originated not with men but with 
women and that originally it was practised exclusively by 
women. Then men were admitted on suffrance, but their 
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bumptious egos eventually demanded all power for them¬ 
selves. It has been speculated that patriarchy was commenced 
by outcast bands of men who had been expelled from the 
matriarchal clan and who then banded together as brigands. 
Certainly we have had a good deal of trouble among followers 
of the Old Religion today, caused by ego-tripping males. It can 
also be said that it is men who make wars, who are responsible 
for the majority of crimes, whose relentless greed is exploiting 
our natural resources on this planet to destruction, whose 
macho outlook and concern for status symbols substitute 
ruthless ambition for happiness and contentment, both for 
themselves and for others. At the same time, we all know men 
who are more enlightened than this. There are old souls and 
young souls among both sexes. The doctrine of reincarnation 
teaches us that the soul is androgynous and that people may be 
male in one incarnation and female in another. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that there is a case for mystery 
and magic which is exclusive to women. I have never had the 
experience of working in an all-female coven; but I can imagine 
what it was like in the very ancient times, for instance in 
archaic Thessaly or pre-dynastic Egypt - or, for that matter, in 
prehistoric Britain, when women gathered by moonlight to 
dance on the hilltops or in the forest groves, calling upon the 
secret soul of Mother Earth, still unravaged by man's greed; 
where there were no petrol fumes to pollute the air, no acid 
rain to blight the waters, no radiation to spread its subtle 
poison over the earth, where the fires were hearth-fires and 
everyone could build a home. We cannot bring those times 
back again; but women can show the world a set of values 
different from those we have today. They can bear the 
influence of the incoming Aquarian Age to the human race. 
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The Pickingill Material 


Back in the 1970s, some new material appeared which 
purported to throw a whole new light upon the provenance of 
Gerald Gardner's rituals and upon his contribution to the 
present-day revival of the Old Religion. This material caused a 
sensation when it was first printed, and it has continued to be a 
subject of heated debate among modern witches and pagans. 

The story first appeared in a newsletter called The Wiccan, 
which was then edited by the late John Score and has 
continued occasional publication up to the present day. The 
date of the first article by the writer who called himself 'Lugh' 
was in 1974. Articles by this writer continued to appear 
throughout the 1970s and into the 1980s, though 'Lugh' 
transferred his writings to another newsletter. The Cauldron, 
published and edited by Mike Howard. In 1982 the most 
important of this material was republished in more accessible 
form, gathered into two pamphlets by Wiccan Publications. 
The title of the first of these is ' Old George' Pickingill and the Roots 
of Modern Witchcraft. The second is entitled Mediaeval Witchcraft 
and the Freemasons. The editors of both The Wiccan and The 
Cauldron made it clear at the time that they had no means of 
verifying the truth of what 'Lugh' said but that they were 
publishing this material in good faith because of its great 
intrinsic interest and potential importance. 

The man who called himself 'Lugh' claimed to be an 
hereditary witch from a family in East Anglia, although he was 
no longer resident there. He therefore claimed to possess 
important inside information about the origins of the modern 
revival of witchcraft and of Gerald Gardner's part in it. 

According to Lugh, one of the most important figures behind 
not only the rebirth of witchcraft but also the revival of interest 
in occultism in the latter half of the nineteenth century was an 
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East Anglian hereditary witch called George Pickingill. This 
man, who ostensibly lived the life of a farm labourer in an 
obscure Essex village called Canewdon, was actually the inspir¬ 
ation behind both. 

We had first heard about George Pickingill in a book by Eric 
Maple called The Dark World of Witches. This book dealt particu¬ 
larly with East Anglian witchcraft, especially in that area called 
the Rochford Hundred in south-east Essex, popularly known as 
'the Witch Country'. This district, although not really far from 
London, has always been remote and thinly populated. Witch¬ 
craft legends abound in it. It is one of the parts of Britain over 
which the shadow of the notorious 'Witchfinder-General', 
Matthew Hopkins, fell in the seventeenth century, Hopkins 
himself being a native of Essex. He came from Manningtree, 
somewhat further north in that county. 

The Rochford Hundred is bounded on its northern side by the 
River Crouch and on the east by the waters of the North Sea. On 
its southern side are the estuary of the River Thames and the 
modern seaside resort of Southend. Many of the villages in this 
district have a long-standing reputation as the abode of witch¬ 
craft traditions, but none more so than Canewdon, where 'Old 
George' Pickingill died in 1909. One of these local traditions says 
that, as long as the great tower of Canewdon church stands, 
there will always be a certain number of witches living there. 
Some stories say seven and others nine; but all agree that their 
leader will be a 'Master Witch'. The most famous of these 
'Master Witches' was George Pickingill. 

The date of his birth is uncertain, as there are many local 
variations in the spelling of his name. He claimed to be 105; but 
the only George Pickingill the editor of The Wiccan was able to 
trace from local parish registers was born in Hockley in 1816. 
This would make him ninety-three years old in 1909. The 
Canewdon parish registers have an entry for a 'George Pet- 
tingale' who died there in 1909, and we can only presume that he 
is identical with the man who was born in nearby Hockley. 
However, at the time Eric Maple wrote his book, 'Old George' 
was still well remembered as a man of uncanny powers, who 
had inspired such fear in the local people that they would do 
almost anything to keep on the right side of him. 

The picture of him which emerges from Eric Maple's account 
is not a pleasant one but, according to Lugh, it does little justice 
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to the real 'Old George' or to the position he occupied in the 
secret world of witchcraft. Lugh tells us that, in fact, George 
Pickingill was 'the world's greatest living authority on 
Witchcraft, Satanism and Black Magic'. Occultists of all kinds 
came to consult him, from all over Britain and even from 
Europe and America. He was the founder of nine covens over a 
period of about sixty years; and it was from one of these covens 
that, according to Lugh, Gerald Gardner derived his Craft 
authority. 

If this is true, then the oft-repeated taunt that Gerald 
Gardner was merely the inventor of a new-fangled cult of his 
own which had no historical roots is shown to be unjustified. 
This is the point which Lugh was trying to make in his articles. 
So the truth or otherwise of his statements becomes a matter of 
importance in the history of modern witchcraft. For that very 
reason, it needs to be looked at closely. 

Lugh's authority for what he said derived, according to him, 
from the knowledge handed down among his associates about 
these matters. However, he himself refused to come forward 
and be identified except by his chosen pseudonym. His readers 
had to take his word for it. 

I recognized at once the importance of Lugh's statements 
about this and other matters, if they could be substantiated. 
Consequently I asked Lugh, via John Score, then editor of The 
Wiccan, if I could quote some of them in my book Witchcraft for 
Tomorrow. He gave me written permission to do this, upon the 
strict condition that I did not reveal his real name. I hoped that 
their publication before a wider readership might throw some 
more light upon their historical truth - or otherwise, as the case 
might be. Unfortunately this did not happen, although it 
aroused a good deal of interest and conflicting opinion, both 
for and against the authenticity of Lugh's claims. One must 
distinguish, however, between opinion and evidence and the 
latter is still sadly lacking. We can only cast a critical eye over 
what is being said and try to decide whether or not it is likely to 
be true. 

One statement made by Lugh I questioned immediately 
upon its first appearance in the pages of The Wiccan. This is 
the extraordinary allegation that, ' "Old George" Pickingill 
collaborated with pseudo-Rosicrucians to compile the Golden 
Dawn rituals.' 
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Now, I had been a student of the Golden Dawn system of 
magic for years, long before I ever met Gerald Gardner. I knew 
that the origin of the cypher manuscripts upon which the 
elaborate rituals of the most important magical order of modern 
times were based had long been a matter of great speculation 
among occult students. I therefore flatly refused to believe that 
these had been 'collaborated' in by an unlettered farm labourer. 
The thing was just not possible, as anyone acquainted with the 
.magical system in question will realize - unless, of course, 
George Pickingill was a self-taught genius. 

However, what perhaps is of more immediate importance is 
the information from Lugh about the hereditary witch cult and 
its contribution to Gerald Gardner's revival of witchcraft. 
According to Lugh, the hereditary witches in Britain had 
combined to deny Gerald Gardner the status which was 
rightfully his, because they disapproved of many of George 
Pickingill's activities. In fact, they regarded him as a 'renegade 
Magister' because of the innovations he had introduced into 
Craft practice in Britain, the most important of which was 
allowing a woman to take the leading part in conducting the 
ceremonies. Up to then, according to Lugh, the British witch 
cult had been a stronghold of male chauvinism. However, the 
craft in France and Scandinavia gave a leading role to women, 
and this was the model for Pickingill's innovations, with which 
not everyone agreed. 

It should be noted that there are both French and 
Scandinavian influences in the folk-life of Essex. Since the 9th 
century East Anglia has had a strong Danish element among 
the population, as many of its place-names show. From the 
14th century there was an influx of French and Flemish 
weavers into that part of England, who would have brought 
their own time-honoured folk beliefs with them. 

The places where George Pickingill's nine covens flourished 
were said to be in the counties of Norfolk, Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Sussex and Hampshire. Lugh stated that the founders of these 
covens had each been initiated by George Pickingill personally 
and that he had been very careful in the choice of those people 
to whom he passed on his own power and authority. Strangely 
enough, however, it was not from the coven in Hampshire but 
from that in Hertfordshire and from its 'sister-coven' which 
Gerald derived his authority. Gerald did not advance verv far. 
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says Lugh, with 'the reputed Hampshire coven'. One gets the 
impression that Lugh is somewhat disparaging of what he calls 
the 'so-called Hereditary coven in the New Forest'. He says 
that it was not until later, when he contacted the Hertfordshire 
coven, that Gerald really advanced in the craft. 

As we have seen, Gerald did have connections with St 
Albans, Hertfordshire, which went back for some years. Also, 
there is a considerable time gap between the contact Gerald is 
" said to have made with the New Forest coven during World 
War II and the date of his first witchcraft book, High Magic's 
Aid, 1949. Whether there is any real significance in these 
circumstances, however, one cannot say in the absence of 
further information. 

Lugh proceeds to deal with the influence of Aleister Crowley 
upon the revived witch cult of Gerald Gardner. He notes the 
allegation made by Francis King that Gerald Gardner paid 
Crowley to write the rituals for his new cult. For this he 
produces a rather elaborate explanation. Crowley, he says, was 
in his youth one of George Pickingill's disciples, together with 
his great friend Allan Bennett. Crowley was admitted to one of 
Pickingill's covens but expelled therefrom after a fairly short 
stay, because of his objectionable behaviour. He was resentful 
of this expulsion and subsequently told people that he had left 
of his own accord,'... because he wouldn't be bossed about by 
women'. (As we have seen, Crowley did make this statement to 
more than one person.) Then, in 1946, Crowley met Gerald 
Gardner. Gardner was very much interested in Crowley's 
account of his brief encounter with the hereditary craft. He 
persuaded Crowley to recall all he could about the rituals and 
beliefs they used, because he wanted to compare these 
recollections with the traditions he had received from the 
Hertfordshire covens. Crowley obliged Gerald by writing down 
all he could remember. Gerald then compared what Crowley 
had written with the two variants on the 'Book of Shadows' 
which he had received from the two Hertfordshire covens. He 
used these writings as the basis on which his own version of 
the 'Book of Shadows' was founded. 

Crowley was pleased to have been of service in Gerald's 
great project of reviving the old Craft and gave Gerald 
honorary membership in his own OTO. Gerald reciprocated by 
giving Crowley honorary membership in the cult he was now 
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calling 'Wicca'. Crowley then '... dutifully copied out the 
present Gardnerian Book of Shadows/ says Lugh. He adds that 
either this copy or the writings supplied by Crowley from his 
recall of the old rituals must have been that alleged copy of the 
'Book of Shadows' in Crowley's handwriting which was said to 
have been on display in Gerald's museum on the Isle of Man. 

It is a good story; but there are two things wrong with it. 
Firstly, Crowley could not have copied out 'the present 
Gardnerian Book of Shadows' in 1946, because in its present 
form it did not exist in 1946. As I have already made clear (I 
hope), I contributed quite a lot to the present Gardnerian 'Book 
of Shadows'; and I had not even met Gerald in 1946. Secondly, 
although Lugh says, 'It is common knowledge that a Book of 
Shadows written entirely in Aleister Crowley's handwriting 
was formerly exhibited in the Witchcraft Museum on the Isle of 
Man,' it is not in fact common knowledge at all. It is a popular 
legend, without any factual basis that I have been able to find. 
(See Chapter 4.) 

Be that as it may, it is interesting to note Lugh's claim that in 
their youth Allan Bennett and Aleister Crowley were pupils of 
George Pickingill. He adds that 'his own people' still have an 
early photograph of 'Old George' and some of his pupils, on 
which the likeness of Allan Bennett appears, together with 
someone who looks very much like the young Crowley. If this 
is true, it is an important piece of evidence; but unfortunately 
the photograph has so far proved as elusive as Crowley's 
handwritten 'Book of Shadows' mentioned above. According 
to Lugh, George Pickingill had a most distinguished company 
of pupils. Among them were Hargrave Jennings, author of an 
influential book on the antiquities of the Rosicrucians, W.J. 
Hughan, the eminent historian of Freemasonry - and Minna 
Bergson, who later changed her first name to Moina and 
became the wife of S.L. MacGregor Mathers! Now, this last claim 
really strains one's credulity, when one reads the accounts of 
the sort of refined and artistic person Minna Bergson was. She 
so disliked the very idea of sexual intercourse that she and her 
husband, although they loved each other dearly and were a 
devoted couple, never physically consummated their marriage. 
Yet we are asked to believe that she became the 'pupil' of a 
rough old countryman who upheld the idea of 'sexual 
induction' as 'a hallmark of the Hereditary Craft' - that is, the 
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passing-on of power by sexual union. Minna Bergson would 
have swooned! 

And where was George Pickingill supposed to have met all 
these people who allegedly came to consult him? Admittedly, 
Essex is not all that far from London, but he lived in a small 
village of the kind where, especially in those days, every 
stranger would have been noted and commented on. However, 
far from there being any local memory of his having received 
many visitors, Eric Maple records that no one was ever admitted 
into his tumbledown cottage. Of course, there may have been 
some rendezvous elsewhere, where he and his followers fore¬ 
gathered. 

When George Pickingill died, we are told, an obituary account 
of him was printed in a newspaper, which said that England had 
produced two outstanding magicians - George Pickingill and 
Merlin! Alas, no amount of research has yet discovered this 
newspaper cutting, nor a magazine article about him which 
allegedly appeared in comparatively recent years. In other 
words, nothing checks out. So can we dismiss the Pickingill 
material as being mere fantasy? 

Before we do so, I think we should recall what Lugh is actually 
saying. He is recounting a story he has heard from others - a 
story, moreover, which he is remembering from some years 
past, because he is no longer resident in Britain. Silence has been 
enjoined upon him by those he has reason to respect, according 
to his own account; he cannot speak too freely, but he wants to 
put the record straight as best he can. So should we really treat 
Lugh's statements as a mixture of truth and error? 

Certainly, a good deal of what he says is of interest. For 
instance, he describes the 'Hereditary Craft' as being composed 
of a number of 'disparate factions' whose rituals and practices 
differ and who keep themselves to themselves. Nevertheless, he 
says, there are certain landmarks by which a genuine hereditary 
coven may be recognized. Sexual induction is one of them. The 
witch power is passed from one person to another of the 
opposite sex by sexual union. This is known as the First Rite. 
(Hereditary covens do not speak of 'degrees'.) There may be a 
Second Rite, whereby authority to initiate others is passed to 
those who have demonstrated their loyalty and capability. 
However, the idea of three grades or rites, we are told, comes 
from the French Craft practices and was not usual in Britain. 
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The openness of the practice of sexual induction to abuse is 
obvious. When it is inflicted on children, or people too young 
to resist the domination of an older person, in my opinion it is 
an abomination - and I do not care how 'traditional' it is 
supposed to be. Perhaps, though, this is why Gerald Gardner 
always made it a rule that anyone who wanted to join a coven 
had to be at least twenty-one years of age. Also, he took the 
view that people who wanted to become partners in magic 
should preferably be already either lovers or husband and wife. 

Lugh states that another landmark of the authentic 
hereditary coven is the fact that its members meet at what are 
now called 'ley centres', places where natural earth energies 
are potent. We must remember that the word 'ley' was coined 
by Alfred Watkins, author of the 1925 book The Old Straight 
Track. So witches of olden times would not have talked about 
'leys'. However, some of their traditional meeting-places are 
old stone circles and standing stones, hilltops, crossroads and 
old churchyards, all of which are recognized ley-markers. 

For this reason, Lugh says, traditional witches do not use 
magical weapons made of metal to describe the circle, because 
they would regard a metal weapon as polluting the natural 
earth energy. They would use a wooden staff or something of 
the kind. The witches' athame was an innovation of Gerald 
Gardner's, drawn from the practices of ceremonial magic. 

Also, hereditary covens had no written 'Book of Shadows' 
such as is known today. They might have a book of rules, but 
only one copy would be extant, and that would be kept by the 
Magister. The ritual would follow a traditional pattern, but the 
wording would be extempore. 'It is deemed sufficient that the 
magical intent has been achieved.' In view of what I have 
previously remarked about the 'Book of Shadows', this to me 
makes sense. Whether or not a metal blade would interfere 
with ley energy, as claimed above, is a question I must leave to 
the experts on such matters. 

In this connection, Lugh draws a number of deductions from 
what he says is a representation of an authentic witchcraft rite. 
This is a fifteenth-century French miniature painting from an 
old book (Rawlinson MS.), now in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. It has been reproduced in colour in Venetia Newall's 
book The Encyclopedia of Witchcraft and Magic. It shows a number 
of people gathered together at a crossroads just outside a 
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village, in order to worship the Horned God in the form of a 
goat. It is twilight, and the group in the foreground carries 
lighted candles, while in the background shadowy shapes are 
flying on broomsticks or staffs of various kinds. 

Lugh makes it clear that he regards this picture as being an 
important relic of old-time witch practices. He claims that it 
represents the initiation of a man into the hereditary craft by 
three women, one of whom is a widow acting on behalf of her 
deceased husband. He deduces this from her head-dress, 
which is a widow's 'barbe'. The man kneels on one knee, hat in 
hand, turning towards another woman who seems to be 
speaking to him. Behind them stands a he-goat, the symbol of 
the Horned God. This group of people in the foreground of the 
picture have the ground on which they are standing marked 
out on three sides by various implements which may be seen 
lying there. 

Lugh goes into elaborate explanations about the significance 
of these and other details, comparing this witch initiation with 
the rituals of Freemasonry and deducing a link between the 
two. The Horned God, he says, is standing in the north, while 
the other three officers occupy the east, west and south. He 
compares this with Masonic practice, which he says leaves the 
north of the Lodge untenanted, while the Master, the Senior 
Warden and the Junior Warden occupy the other three points 
of the compass. 

I cannot say how close Lugh's Masonic parallels are; but 
unfortunately for his theory a closer examination of the 
miniature will show that the Horned God is not standing in the 
north at all. He is facing towards a small golden disc of the full 
moon, which is just rising above the twilight hills in the 
distance. The moon does not rise in the north. 

Lugh is wrong about another point also. He states that the 
consecrated ground upon which the ritual is taking place is 
'delineated by wooden implements', recalling his previous 
statement that metal objects must not be used in such a place. 
Once again, however, a close examination of the picture clearly 
shows that one of the implements lying on the ground is a pair 
of metal tongs. 

Another dubious deduction of Lugh's is the one he makes 
about what he says are two crystal spheres lying on the ground 
just behind the male candidate. The Druids, he tells us, used to 
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place quartz crystals on ley junctions to boost the ley energy, 
and this is a continuation of the practice. Unfortunately, a close 
examination of the picture with a magnifying glass gives me a 
strong suspicion that these alleged 'crystal spheres' are, in fact, 
simply two blemishes, possibly caused by damp, which have at 
some time marked this fifteenth-century painting. Another 
such mark can be clearly seen just above the margin on the top 
of the picture. 

So is Lugh's great discovery of this alleged contemporary 
picture of a witchcraft rite just wishful thinking? It seems rather 
strange to me that, with all his close attention to the details of 
this picture, there is one very significant detail upon which he 
makes no comment. The picture depicts twelve people, with 
the goat god making the thirteenth! 

This is not visible in the black-and-white drawing of the 
miniature which appears in the Wiccan Publications pamphlet; 
but if one examines the colour photograph in Venetia Newall's 
book, one can see in the background a couple hand in hand, 
another couple embracing, three witches flying in the air and 
another witch just emerging from the chimney of one of the 
houses. With the four people grouped before the Horned God, 
this makes twelve. Coincidence? I think not. 

So, once again, we can see in Lugh's articles a curious 
mixture of fact and - what? Fantasy? Or is he trying to make us 
think, to point us in certain directions, to make us read 
between the lines? 

To this day, Lugh remains an enigma. Letters to his last 
known address have been returned marked 'Gone Away'. So is 
he the holder of important secrets or merely a dreamer? Is 
giving us a mixture of truth and disinformation his curious way 
of keeping his vow of secrecy? I do not know; but I am sure that 
the editors of the two newsletters in question have done a 
service to students of these matters in publishing the Pickingill 
material. Only further research can tell us whether, in fact, 'Old 
George' Pickingill was really the man who adapted the ancient 
ways of the hereditary witch cult in Britain to be perpetuated in 
modern times. 
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Witchcraft today has become a world-wide movement. So has 
Neo-Paganism; for it should be remembered that, while all 
witches are pagans, not all pagans would call themselves 
witches. 

Witchcraft exists today not only in the British Isles, where the 
revival began, but in Ireland, the USA, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, most European countries - and even, it is rumoured, 
behind the Communist Iron Curtain and in Russia itself. Many 
sociologists have studied it, with varying degrees of 
understanding. Fundamentalist Christians campaign against it 
as being inspired by Satan. Others try to dismiss it as being 
something people turn to just because they are dissatisfied 
with orthodox religion. 

Surely, however, the very spread of the revived Old Religion 
in modern times demonstrates that it must be somehow 
fulfilling a need, that it must be something more than a passing 
craze - especially as it shows no signs of passing? 

People are undoubtedly deriving satisfaction from taking 
part in witchcraft rituals. They are following the wheel of the 
year as it turns and the cycle of the Sabbats celebrates the 
changing seasons. They feel that they have a place in nature. 
Modem materialism has not, after all, been able to crush the 
spirit. We do not have to question life and get nothing but a 
dusty answer. They are finding hope, which the dogmas of 
orthodox religion no longer gave them. 

In a sense, the rebirth of witchcraft is a rebellion. It is being 
carried out by those both young and old who are no longer 
content to get their religion from the churches or their opinions 
from the newspapers; who are, moreover, profoundly 
disillusioned with the scientists who promised us Utopia and 
gave us the nuclear bomb. 
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Nor can the old story that witchcraft is 'just an excuse for sex 
orgies' be accepted any more. People have worked too hard 
and too long to establish the revival of the old traditions for that 
to be true. For instance, I know of a group in the state of 
Washington, USA, who have bought their own land and 
worked together to build thereon among the pine trees a 
smaller-scale replica of Stonehenge. They carried great pillars 
of local granite up to the site, carefully erected their sanctuary 
and consecrated it with witchcraft rites. People do not perform 
hard labour like that as an excuse for orgies. 

I know also of a witch High Priestess here in Britain who 
made her living by running an old people's home. In order for 
her to be able to do this, she had to have the approval of the 
local authorities. When a good deal of sensational adverse 
publicity against witches was appearing in the press, this lady 
went to the office of those authorities and told them, 'I am a 
witch High Priestess. If you wish to take my licence to run my 
home away from me on those grounds, please do it now, 
because I am not going to give up my faith.' I am glad to be able 
to say that the authorities assured her that, so long as her home 
was being run properly, they regarded her religious beliefs as 
being no one's business but hers. It takes moral courage to lay 
your livelihood on the line. Moral courage does not arise from 
seeking excuses, for sex orgies or anything else. 

Witches have defied threats, blackmail, verbal and some¬ 
times physical assault. They have been sacked from their jobs, 
turned out of their homes and deprived of the custody of their 
children. They have not given in. The Old Religion has 
established itself. 

People have derived from it not only happiness but a whole 
new outlook on life. It is continuing to progress in creativity, to 
widen its ideas. But, of course, not all the developments have 
been positive. Perhaps the least sinister of these developments 
- for after all, it was only to be expected - is that of those who 
are using the rebirth of witchcraft to make money for 
themselves. I have lost count of the people who promise to 
reveal 'the inmost secrets of witchcraft' to those who are 
willing to pay for them. I will content myself with saying 
'Caveat emptor', 'Let the buyer beware.' 

To the credit of Gerald Gardner, he was strongly against 
people exploiting the old Craft for money. I believe that it was 
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mainly for this reason, about which he was outspoken, that he 
made himself a number of enemies in the occult world. 

However, people have to use their own common sense about 
this matter. It is not easy to draw hard and fast lines. One has to 
decide for oneself the distinction between giving a service or 
supplying goods for which payment may reasonably be 
expected, as opposed to exploiting people for as much as one 
can get out of them. 

Much more serious than the charlatans who are only out to 
increase their own bank balances are those who have a certain 
amount of occult knowledge and use it unscrupulously to gain 
power over others. Sometimes this is just the thrill of power for 
its own sake; sometimes the quest is for domination in order to 
obtain sexual gratification, often of a perverted and depraved 
kind. 

There have been a number of cases reported in the press in 
recent years, some in which the worst details could only be 
hinted at, when young girls have been persuaded or terrorized 
by evil, perverted men into taking part in rituals they were told 
were witchcraft. It is not enough for witches to say that this sort 
of thing is not genuine witchcraft at all. We know it is not; but 
the general public is not so aware. The occult community in 
general should be concerned to clean its house, before the law 
has to do the job for us. 

On 15 April 1988 it was reported in the national press that Mr 
Geoffrey Dickens, the Member of Parliament for Littleborough 
and Saddleworth, had called for a debate on witchcraft. He said 
that many people had been convicted of offences against 
children in witchcraft initiation ceremonies and warned the 
House that witchcraft was 'sweeping the country'. 

Mr Dickens' remarks were greeted with noisy derision, even 
by members of his own party; they provided much 
subject-matter for the political cartoonists; but Mr Dickens was 
undaunted and persisted in his demands for a debate. 

Ten days later the press reported a further development. Mr 
Dickens was reported as saying that a witch had offered her 
services to help track down the perverts who were using 
witchcraft to entrap children. She was angry that white as well 
as black witches were all being tarred with the same brush. 

Eventually, Mr Dickens got his debate, although only a brief 
one, under the procedure known as an adjournment debate. It 
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took place on 28 April 1988. According to Hansard, the official 
report of Parliamentary proceedings, Mr Dickens said in the 
course of it: This black magic influence is so strong and 
dangerous that the power and command over adults and 
children is total. Disgusting ceremonies are held, in which 
children are sexually abused by Satanists. Paedophiles are 
joining such groups because they have found yet another way 
to get their hands on children whom they know will be too 
' terrified to talk/ 

I wish I could say, as some witches and occultists have said, 
that such allegations are all nonsense. Unfortunately, I have 
press cuttings which bear out Mr Dickens' statements to the 
letter. 

Mr Dickens went on to say: 'Some felt that I had exaggerated 
the scale of the problem and were very amused when I 
suggested that witchcraft was nationwide. Since then witches 
have written from every corner of the United Kingdom to 
advise and warn me.' 

This seems to show that the followers of the Old Religion in 
general are facing up to their responsibilities in combating its 
abuse. Indeed, any other attitude would rightly earn public 
condemnation and hazard the whole future of witchcraft and 
paganism. 

Mr Dickens' speech was replied to by Mr John Patten, 
Minister of State for the Home Office. He pointed out that laws 
already existed to cover cases of child abuse and also another 
matter Mr Dickens had mentioned, the desecration of graves 
and graveyards. In the course of his remarks, he made the 
following significant point: 'It is a basic tenet of an open society 
such as ours that a person must be free to hold the beliefs that 
he or she wishes, as I am sure that my honourable friend 
agrees, but that principle is certainly modified by a clear 
requirement that any acts arising from such beliefs must be 
within the bounds of the criminal law, and I know that I have 
my honourable friend's agreement on that point.' 

There the matter rests at the time of writing. I think most 
sensible people, whether they be for or against witchcraft, 
would accept Mr Patten's statement. No further legislation is 
proposed at present; but the warning is clearly there. 

There are, as most occultists know, more subtle ways of 
abusing occult knowledge than by actual crude physical harm. 
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The desire to dominate others is a rock upon which many 
occult ventures have come to grief. I have given some examples 
known to me in previous chapters of this book. Also, students 
of the history of occultism in this country will recall the sad 
story of the break-up of the Order of the Golden Dawn, largely 
on account of the arrogance of its chief, S.L. MacGregor 
Mathers, which the rest of the members eventually found 
unacceptable. It is a story frequently parallelled in various ways 
' among other occult groups also. 

Such behaviour is popularly known as ego-tripping. It is one 
of the failings which seem particular to afflict the world of 
occultism. Many disputes within witch covens have really 
boiled down to who is going to be head witch. Men in 
particular seem prone to this tendency, to such an extent that 
some women are now suggesting that witchcraft should go 
back to what they say is its original form, namely a cult 
exclusively for women. If men had a monopoly of arrogance 
and bumptiousness, this would solve the difficulty very neatly. 
Unfortunately, they do not. 

One of the most familiar manifestations of the ego-tripper is 
that in which people are threatened with curses if they refuse 
to obey some behest of the leader, or if they dare to question 
what the leader says. When this sort of thing starts to happen 
in any occult group, it is a very unhealthy sign. The best thing 
for all concerned is for the dissenting parties to separate, 
without recriminations on either side. Unfortunately, as in the 
case of marital break-ups, this seldom happens. 

What should one do if one finds oneself in this situation? 
Much good advice may be found in Dion Fortune's well-known 
book Psychic Self-Defence. This book was first published back in 
1930 and, like most of Dion Fortune's work, it has stood the test 
of time. It will help in cases of real psychic attack; but 
fortunately these are rare, for no better reason than that most of 
the people who really have the power to put on a curse have 
acquired more wisdom than to do so, except in the rarest 
circumstances. 

What one is more often confronted with is sheer bullying, 
augmented by the psychological power of suggestion. This, 
however, can be very potent, because, if the victim can be made 
to accept the suggestion, their own mind will work against 
them. The way to deal with the occult bully (and I have had to 
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deal with quite a number in the course of my career) is the 
same as the way to deal with any other bully. Face up to them 
and show fight! The bully is always a coward at heart, and the 
occult bully is a bigger coward than most, in my experience. If 
they are foolish and nasty enough to send you threatening 
letters or packages, or to torment you with unpleasant 
telephone calls, they are breaking the law, and you should have 
no hesitation in calling in the police; and do press the charges, 
if only to stop them doing the same thing to someone else. A 
solicitor's letter informing them that this will be done if the 
harassment does not stop often has a very sobering effect upon 
the would-be 'master magician'. 

Within recent years 1 had a rather pathetic letter from a 
young couple asking what they should do about the 
predicament they found themselves in. It seems that they had 
joined a coven headed by a man of great occult pretensions. 
Incredible as it sounds, they had actually been required to sign 
a printed contract agreeing, among other things, to present this 
man with a silver buckle at a certain stage of their teaching. 
They were not well off, and when the time arrived, they had 
simply not been able to afford to do so. The leader had reacted 
by not only telling the man that he was formally 'down-graded' 
and deprived of his initiation but also cursing him. Could he do 
this, they wanted to know? 

I replied that I had never heard of anyone being required to 
make a presentation of this kind or being 'down-graded' if they 
failed to do so. I told them that in my opinion they required no 
one's permission to worship the Old Gods or to follow the Old 
Religion. Therefore they should simply ignore this man's 
threats and go off and do their own thing. 

The result was amazing! Evidently they showed my letter to 
the coven leader and, I hope, followed my advice. The 
aforesaid leader then sent me a whole package of papers, 
including the printed 'contract' and the 'curse'. I took suitable 
steps to return anything invisible and unpleasant that might 
have come with the package, back to the sender. I hereby 
reproduce the curse, which reads as follows, with only names 
and identifying details deleted: 

You have broken your sworn vows, knowing full well the cost. 

Many times you shall deny your fate, and each time shall only 

serve to remind you of it ... Know this - that which you try to 
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believe without, shall not be that which you know within. You 
shall rise only to fall, continuously - as has been your obvious 
fate since your first deception. Each friend, though they may 
smile and proffer support, shall lend but a shallow facade, for 
they shall not be able to look at you or think of you, without 
remembering your failure and your declined status. Your feeble 
attempts at protection shall also fail you, as you have failed to 
live up to your words. For your Destiny is sealed from within. 
And there is no protection from yourself - or from the Ancient 
Powers that you have foolishly mocked. Retribution on your 
enemies shall be lost as a whimper in the wind, and your inept 
attempts shall cause you naught but further distress. Happiness 
and success shall just be empty words - their reality will always 
evade you. Your outward rejection of this your penalty shall 
only serve to drive it in deeper and enhance its power over you. 
Your belief in these things at this time is not necessary. But you 
shall ever remember the day that you lacked the courage to right 
your wrongs while you still had the chance ... You have broken 
the vows of the Witch. Your fate is sealed for your remaining 
years. So Mote It Be! Let there now at this time of change be a 
conjoining of those who are true to their name, for those that 
hunt in packs of bickering shall perish in the hall of reflections - 
for behold there are flames in the branches of the Great Tree and 
water shall be seen to burn in the house of the King. Rentum 
Tormentum! 

As nasty a piece of psychological warfare as I have ever seen! 
What the last part of it means I do not know. It may be sheer 
gibberish intended to confuse the minds of the recipients and 
frighten them still further with suggestions of the unknown. I 
have no doubt that psychologists will find this document of 
considerable interest, which is one of the reasons why I have 
given it here. The original has been carefully printed in mock 
Old English 'black-letter' type to make it look even more 
impressive. 

I think the law might well regard a communication like this 
being sent through the post as a threat, intended to put its 
recipient in fear. It would, therefore, in Britain at any rate, 
certainly be illegal. I would advise anyone who receives 
anything like this to take it straight to the police, as I have 
suggested above; and, if they can bring themselves to do so, to 
feel sorry for the person who sent it. It must be very sad to have 
a mind like that. 
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However, it is time to turn to the more positive side of 
modern witchcraft. One might indeed call it the new wave of 
present-day witches. They are interested in such things as 
ecology, the protection of the environment and holistic 
medicine. The latter is based upon the idea that, in order to 
overcome illness, not merely the physical body but the whole 
person needs to be treated. Various unorthodox forms of 
healing are being studied seriously today, one reason for which 
-■ is the interest shown in them by Prince Charles. Psychosomatic 
illness, the effect of a troubled mind upon the body, is 
recognized as a fact. This has opened the way for the witch to 
return to her ancient role as healer without her art being 
despised as mere superstition. 

Many things which were consigned to the domain of 
superstition are now being reconsidered in the light of modern 
discovery. Kirlian photography, for instance, has given a new 
relevance to the ancient belief in the human aura and its 
relation to the state of bodily and mental health. This in turn is 
associated with the effects of colour and with colour therapy. 
Music, too, has been found to have an effect upon the subtle 
energies of the human mind and body. With the development 
of synthesizers, a new music is being created and made 
available in the form of cassette tapes for use in meditation and 
ritual. Music has always been a magical thing, used by witches 
as an aid in their working. 

The subtle energies of the human body have their 
counterpart in the subtle macrocosmic energies of the earth, 
which has its ley centres as the body has its acupuncture 
points. Witches naturally have a great interest in the study of 
leys and ley energy, because of the fact that their traditional 
meeting-places are often, indeed usually, found to be at such 
centres, as we have already seen. The books of Alfred Watkins 
and John Michell, together with such works as Paul Screeton's 
Quicksilver Heritage: The Mystic Leys - Their Legacy of Ancient 
Wisdom, are practically required reading for the modern witch. 

The study of this network of subtle energy lines traversing 
the country from one ancient site to another has led witches 
and pagans to a better understanding of their own traditions. 
We can now see the reason why witches foregathered at these 
time-honoured meeting-places. It was not simply because they 
were connected with the old pagan worship. These places were 
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and continue to be natural centres of earth energies. Nor did 
witches hold meetings in old churchyards for the purpose of 
desecrating them, as they were accused of doing. They held 
them there because the church was probably deliberately built 
upon a previously pagan site of worship which was also a 
ley-marker. The older the church, the more likely is this to be so. 

Such studies as these have led further into a general interest 
in ancient sites. The days when our distant ancestors were 
regarded as woad-painted savages are long gone, even among 
orthodox archaeologists. People who do not profess to be either 
witches or pagans have studied the remains of prehistoric 
civilization and begun to understand from them something of 
the religious beliefs and rituals of the people who expended 
enormous labour in laying out and erecting them. One such 
study which has been of particular interest is that of Michael 
Dames, who has written two books about the worship of the 
Great Mother Goddess in Britain, entitled The Silbury Treasure: 
The Great Goddess Rediscovered and The Avebury Cycle. In these 
books, Michael Dames shows how Silbury Hill and its 
surroundings are, in fact, a huge effigy of the Mother Goddess 
and a place where the yearly cycle of what we have come to 
know as the four Great Sabbats was celebrated. 

Inspired by this new vision of the meaning of our heritage of 
prehistoric sanctuaries, pagans have begun to demand the 
right to worship at them. Unfortunately, this demand has not 
always been pursued wisely. For several years recently, there 
have been violent clashes with the police at midsummer in the 
area surrounding Stonehenge, as crowds of people described 
vaguely in the national press as 'hippies' have tried to hold an 
illegal festival there at the summer solstice. Many of these 
people may have been genuine pagans but, judging by their 
conduct, many others were simply hooligans, whose behaviour 
has done neither credit nor favour to the cause of paganism in 
this country. At the time of writing, this is an on-going 
controversy, the solution to which is still being sought. 

A couple of years ago, a number of pagan women set up a 
camp in the vicinity of Silbury Hill for the purpose of holding a 
ritual dance on the hilltop at the time of the harvest moon. 
Unfortunately, word got around that the women were going to 
dance in the nude by moonlight. The result was that about 150 
gawping louts turned up from as far afield as London and 
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Cardiff to watch a free strip-show. Inevitably the police 
intervened, and the event had to be cancelled. What a pity the 
women did not hold their dance in secret first and talk about it 
afterwards! 

In spite of these negative experiences, witches and pagans 
are determinedly trying to follow the ancient ways and to 
worship as they wish. The time will come, I am certain, when 
we are able to do this, either by getting together to buy our own 
land and build our own sanctuary upon it, as witches have 
already done in the USA, or by showing the authorities who are 
custodians of ancient monuments such as Stonehenge that we 
are responsible people who wish to gather there for a sincere 
and meaningful ceremony. 

However, even if we cannot be physically present at some 
sacred site on the night of a Sabbat or an Esbat, we should 
never under-estimate the power of thought. As witches and 
pagans join in ceremonies or carry out even solitary rituals on 
the occasions of the Sabbats and Esbats, we can make a great 
power network that will grow stronger and stronger. By 
candle-light in our own room we can unite with the powers of 
what old John Brakespeare called 'Witchdom'. We can form 
what might be called a Grand Astral Coven, of which all of us, 
of whatever tradition, are members. 

People who either cannot or do not wish to join an earthly 
coven can work alone and still be effective witches, if they work 
in this way. Their work will be especially potent if it is carried 
out at a pre-determined and suitable time. Not for nothing has 
midnight been traditionally called 'the witching hour', but if it 
is not possible to work then, still uniting in thought on the 
ritual night will have its significance. In particular, any vivid 
dreams which come to you after such a ritual or meditation 
should be noted. 

In the chapter about traditional witchcraft I have described a 
witches' shrine and its use. It is not difficult for solitary witches 
to make something of the sort for themselves. Moreover, taking 
time and trouble to make a shrine like this will give more 
interest to what you are doing. You mav be surprised to find 
how things for it come your way, as if by accident. Not long ago 
I had a visit from an American witch who told me that she had 
never bought any of her ritual tools. She had always found 
them. Even her athame was an old knife which she had found 
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lying on a roadway. We may not all be as fortunate as this; but 
it is curious how many 'lucky finds' we can attract to us if we 
set our minds to it. 

We all tend to under-estimate the power of thought. Such a 
network as I have described, a Grand Astral Coven, could be a 
great power for good if it were used in the right way. I would 
recommend in this connection a study of the books of Dion 
Fortune, who has described throughout her works how occult 
orders can have a powerful, subtle influence upon human 
society. In fact, according to her, this is one of the main 
purposes of their existence, to aid the spiritual progress of 
humanity, though in this connection we should never forget 
that spiritual progress, like charity, begins at home. 

As the spiritual impetus behind the coming Age of Aquarius 
grows stronger, many institutions are changing as people begin 
to question the basic ideas upon which they are founded. 
Witchcraft is no exception to this process. Already, many 
young witches are questioning the old coven structure with its 
degrees and its requirements of secrecy. The idea of 
self-initiation would have been considered outrageous many 
years ago. Today witches ask, 'Why not? Whose permission do 
we need to worship the Old Gods and celebrate the old ritual 
occasions?' I think it is a fair question. A priestly hierarchy can 
become a power structure which is eventually concerned more 
with its own prestige than with anything else. 

In the USA, in particular, I have seen the beginnings of this 
happening. For instance, I once received a letter from a male 
witch in that country who wanted to quote a passage from one 
of my books in something he was writing. In order to let me 
know who he was, he told me that he had 'credentials' to 
confirm that he had been initiated by 'the Lady—', who had 
issued these (apparently some sort of documentation) 'on 
behalf of the Sou thern English Coven of New Forest Witches' 
or some such wording - I forget the precise terms. I had never 
heard of 'Lady-', so I replied to him telling him that, as one 
who was resident in southern England and whose ancestors 
came from the New Forest, I would be fascinated to know who 
she was and by what right she issued such 'credentials'. I never 
received any reply. Perhaps 'Lady —' forbade him to 
communicate any further with such a subversive influence as 
myself! 
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I have also heard stories from that country of people being 
forbidden by their High Priestess to read certain books, 
because they are beyond your degree at the moment'. And 
they obeyed! I do not know what books were involved; but I 
hope mine were included in them. I would take it as a 
compliment. 

I do not think, however, that this sort of power structure will 
long endure anywhere among those who follow the Old 
’ Religion. Times are changing so rapidly that there is no need 
for it. We live in a different world today from that in which our 
ancestors who,fprmed the old covens lived. In their day, there 
was need of a hierarchy who could impose discipline if 
necessary, because discipline could be literally a matter of life 
and death. There was need to impose secrecy and to punish 
breaches of it. It is thanks to those people that the Old Religion 
survived. But the Old Religion of the past is growing and 
changing into the New Religion of the future. 

It will be a happy, constructive religion, and what we now 
call magic will be part of it. It will be involved with nature and 
the whole biosphere of our planet. It will be in communication 
with Mother Earth and with the changing seasons and the 
elements of life. It will take its stand against greed, cruelty and 
social injustice. Its rituals will have colour, music and dancing 
but also quiet times of meditation and healing for mind and 
body. It will help every man to be his own High Priest and 
every woman to be her own High Priestess. It will be part of the 
Aquarian Age. 


THE END - OF THE BEGINNING 


Night in the New Forest 


A crescent argent blazoned bright' 
Upon the sable shield of night. 

So shines the moon in heaven's height 
Above the wild wood lone. 

And cold the night wind blowing free 
Whistles around the withered tree 
That used the try sting place to be. 

Its trunk bleached white as stone. 

On the far road the headlights beam. 
And pass like phantoms in a dream. 
While here the silent starlight's gleam 
Recalls time long ago. 

Here witches met in olden time. 

Away beyond the church bells' chime. 
In worship from the ancient prime 
That it was death to know. 

Ancestral voices fill the skies. 

Starlight and witchfire in my eyes. 

And echoes of lost centuries 
Across this elfin ground. 

And here again, in years of war. 

They met as they had met before. 

To weave the spell they wove of yore 
And dance the circle's round. 
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Stirred by the night wind stealing by, 

The bracken rustles with a sigh. 

Deep in the woods an owl's cry 
Calls from a distant tree. 

This starry night no spectre shows. 

No magic flame of bonfire glows; I * 

But all around I feel them close 
In ghostly company. 


Doreen Valiente, 1989 
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